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THE 


BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Crapwick. 
——_—_. 
CHAPTER V. 
Tow little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgment upon that which seems! 
Southey. 

We must now return to: Lord Rosenbury, whom 
we left standing beside his dead mother,in the cottage 
where she had passed the closing years of her ex- 
istence. 

If his lordship experienced any regrets at the death 
of the unhappy woman, they were smothered under 
the joy he felt at the supposed safety the event gave 
to his secret. . 

“ Yes, it is as well that she hus gone,” he added, in 
a toneof deliberate calculation, “She was getting 
old, and miglt have taken it into her head to babble, 
or to make use of her relationship to me.. I can now 
understand the fathiliarity I have noticed in her 
conduct—that famMiarity about which I have been so 
sensitive., It is very clear now why she held my 
hand so long, and why she sinred so earnestly at me! 
The interest she has taken in me was that of a mother. 
It is fortunate that Lady Rosenbury was not at home 
to-day, aud still more fortunate that Walter Loraine 
has not made his appearance. The secret would have 
certainly been revealed to them if they had been 
present!” 

Asindicated by these words, Lord Rosenburs did not 
have any doubts of Mrs. Loraine’s statements. Con- 
sidering the solemn circumstances under which she 
hadspeken, and recalliug the many. corrob rations 
presented in his past knowledge and history, he could 
not help but acknowledge to himself, with a sigh, an 
entire belief in the revelations she had made to him. 

He mused a moment in silence upon the startling 
stroke his thoughts and pr 6 had received. 

A bitter sneer curled his lips as he reflected that ho 
was the son of a gardener and a humble purse, and 
that Walter Loraine, the reputed son of the dead 
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woman, was the real heir of the Rosenbury estates 
and titles. 

Worse than all else, this real heir was his rival in 
ove! 

** Well, so be it,” he at length ejaculated, in a tone 
full of energy and resolution. “Be the secret as 
galling and menacing:as it may, it is mine—and mine 
only! His late lordship did not suspect it, or he 
would have been glad, no doubt, to exchange me for 
this painter! Her ladyship is equally ignorant of 
the truth, and Walter himself, of course, has no know- 
ledge whatever of it. As to that genteel father of 
mine, he is dead in Australia. The result of all these 
facts is satisfactory. I am fully established in my 
possessions and honours as Lord Rosenbury, and 
nothing can occur to dispossess me; I have only 
to keep my own counsels, and all wiil be safe!” 

He looked again at his dead mother’s features, 
which seemed to have assumed a stern expression. 

“She must be attended to,” he said to himsolf. “I 
must not remain here !” 

He thought of his late mother’s neighbour and at- 
tendant, Martha Williams, and stepped to the front 
door, hoping to see her. His wish was gratified, for 
the good woman was standing on the steps of her 
cottage, waiting to be summoned, and she hastened 
to rejoin him, in obedience to a gesture he made to 
her. By the time she had reached the scene of death 
he. had assumed a becoming look and attitude of 
sorrow. 

“She has gone, then, poor thing !” she said, as her 
eyes rested upon the still and white face. 

“Yes, it is all over,” answered his lordship, with 
a sigh. “She dropped off quite suddenly, yet as 
quietly asa lamb! Her soul seemed to be at peace, 
as became such a good woman, and her only regret 
was that her son was not with her!” 

As he made this statement, he fixed his eyee upon 
the attendant in a furtive but searching manner, 
which showed how carefully 4e meant towform him- 
self, henceforth, of the vie,ws of every one around 
him, and how closely he meant to guard his great 
secret ! 

But the manner of Martha Williams assured him 


that she had not received the slightest hint of the 
relationship between the dead woman and _ himself, 
for her countenance merely displayed the sorrow 
natural to the occasion, as she replied: 

“ His absence, my lord, must indeed have been a 
yainto her. She always hada strange tenderness for 
him !” 

The statement was true. Heaven only knows with 
what pitying remorse, with what affectionate regrets, 
the unhappy woman had looked upon the child she 
had so deeply wronged. / 

“ She has been talking about him all day—hoping 
and praying for his arrival,” added Martha, as she 
occupied herself with the little offices of affection 
towards the deceased. ‘“ You cannot imagine, my 
lord, how much they thought of each other.” 

“ Of course not,” replied Lord Rosenbury. “ The 
love of a mother for her only son is often beyond the 
realization of those around them.” 

‘The spirit of these words does not do Lord Rosen- 
bury any injustice. 

“But how does it happen, Martha,” he added, 
“that Walter is not here ?—that he did not come in 
time to soothe his mother’s dying moments ?” 

“T cannot say, my lord, I am sure,” responded tho 
good neighbour. ‘ Poor Walter! Ido not see what 
can have detained him. He must have been out of 
town, or for some cause failed to receive my letter.” 

“ Perhaps we had better telegraph,” suggested his 
lordship. ‘It would be terrible for his mother to be 
buried without his presence. I suppose you have his 
town address ?” 

“Oh, yes, my lord—here it is,” aud she produced a 
scrp of paper from her pocket. ‘ But I have already 
| telegraphed to him, and in the most urgent terms, in- 
forming him of his mother’s dangerous condition.” 

“That was right, but we will telegraph again, and 
send a servant to find him, if he does not speedily 
appear,” gid his lordship, placing the address care- 
fully in his pocket-book. ‘tHe ought to have been 
here long ago. My heart bleeds for him. When is 
the next train due ?” / 

“ At five o'clock, my lord.” 

His lordship lvoked at his watch. 
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“Tt is within a few minutes 
“Perhaps he is in the coming train, and will soon 
I will wait and see.” 

They both proceeded to the door, and Lord Rosen- 
bury seated himself under the vine-clad porch. 

“Your lordship has not seen Walter lately ?” asked 


be with us. 


Marta, after a pause. 
‘* No—really—no, 
down, my good woman. 


“ Ah, 


“Oh, dear, 
least, 


on my part. 


” answered his lordship, 
The fact is, Walter has been 
very busy with his professional iabours, and I with 
my studies—with my sports and travels.” 

I had fancied that there was a—a feeling of 
coolness between your lordship and Walter, and that 
you intentionally avoided each other.” 

no—not the slightest ill-feeling—at 
should there be?», Walter 


Why 
and I, ofiedurse, have 


has.always known his station, 
not forgotten mine. 


very highly. 


Martha Gow along breath of relief. 
“3 am giad.to hear this assurange, os lord,” she 
“and must beg the pri of 
“Walter that your lordglip bears 
buti#the aye The truth is, my ey or of 
added, in ‘form of an apology, “ Walter is 

If the equal of anyone, aiid he 
thatyour lordship was—as jealous 


said, 


declaring” 


of 


“T jealous of bi 


but with» 





nurse's son! 


“I beg your’ 


of extricating~ 
trath ; 


too.” 


“ Poor Walter!” observed Lord Rosenbury. 
that it was a great mistake inmy father to educate him 
But I am willing and anxious to 







herself, 


We could, therefore, never have 
become intimate, but I have always esteemed Walter 


lings. 


bes had thelMes that go 
had had the 







above his sphere. 


be to him the friend and patron my late father was. 
As you have suggested, he is almost fierce in his pride, 
and I have had no opportumityof coming to an under- 
standing with him. Let*me hope that this sad event |\re 
—the death of his» mother—will render him wore 
accessible than before’to my kindly wishes sand 


esteem.” 


“ Thanks; my lord,”,said Martha, with a gratified 
* Knowing Walter's kindly heart, °I.am sure 
he will be touched by your kindness, and by the 
representations I shall take the libert 


look. 


him.” 


‘There had been for years a strong antagonism be- 
tween Rosenbury.and the young artist, but it was now 
an ubject with Lis lordship to dissimulate the fact, and 
to place himself on terms of friendly intimacy, if pos- 
with bis rival. 

Lord Rosenbury was about to reply, when the shrill 
whistle of a locomotive was heard, 
rushed iuto. the village station, less than half.a mile 


sible, 


distant. 
“We. shall 


raid, with sudden feverishness; 


cab——’” 


‘And Walter himself is in it, my lord,” 
Martha, as Lord Rosenbury paused. 
Lead looking out of the window.” 

Lord Rosenbury arose, and began pacing up and 
down the narrow flower*bordered path between ‘the 
gate and the cottage, and Martha stood in the door- 


soon know if Walter has come,” he 
‘Ab, there comes a 


way in tearful silence. 


‘Lhe cab came nearer and nearer, stopped at the gate, 
Loraine sprang out. 


anid Walter 

“Oh, who 
Martha, 
poor Waiter?” 


Before Lord Rosenbury could reply, Walter entered 
the little garden, bowed hurriedly to his lordship, and 
would have entered the dwelling, had not the expres- 
eion of Martha’s countenance restrained him. 
he said, with a sudden,pallor. 


will 


“ My mother?” 
—is_she better?” 
Martha sobbed aloud. 


Walter looked at ber a moment, and then regarded 
Lord Rosenbury with an inquiring gaze. 

His lordship trembled before that gaze, and sank 
upon a seat in the porch. 

He had been nerving himself to meet the man he 
rongeney she man who 
rightful lord of Rosenbury, but he had, not succeeded 
in gaining a perfect self-possession. 

His manner was agitated and his veice trembling, 


was so deeply 


as he‘said: 


“Prepare yourself for the worst, my dear Walter. 
Your poor mother is dead !” 


tell 


exclaimed hislordship, het. 8 
ss that betrayed that. 
af jestoms of 7, 


stammored the! 
woman, couseions' of her blunder, but seeing no way |.’ 
If from it, save ) 
“but your noble father, the late lord, made so 
much of Walter, having him up weeks at a time at the | ro 
great house, and)@ducating him, and thinking so much 
: him,and finally leaving him a fortune, that, when 

I spoke, I quite'forgot the great difference in your 
stations. And then my lady makes so much of Walter, 


A struck home. 
do you mean ?” 
hip’s pardon,” 


him 


of five,” 


by telling the 


y of making to 


the truth ? 
‘*Oh, my lord, would you break the news to 


—— 








he said. 


“ Sit 


(aeey! Mg 


“T fear 


and the trajn 


explained 
“T saw his 


moaned 


“Ts 


was the 


the | artist. * 


Walter uttered a cry and fushed into the 
cottage. 

As his glance rested upon the pale, stern “face /of 
the dead woman, he sobbed aloud, kneeling by the 
bedside, 

When he had recovered from the first shoek of -his 
grief, Lord Rosenbury and Martha stole softly into the 
room, and stood by his side. 

It was part of the false Lord Rosenbury’s plans to 
administer consolation to the wounded heart of the 
young artist, but the words he had intended to utter 
fled from his memory. He trembled excessively and 
his heart throbbed violently. 

What a situation was that! 

The true Lord Rosenbury was mourning asa son 
the death of his nurse—the nurse who had so cruelly 
betrayed his interests, and whom he believed to have 
been his mother—while the false lord—the true son of 
—" — nurse—stood by him pretending sym- 


f grief, 


path 
Lord Rosenbury suddenly and keenly realized these 
facts! 
It seemed to him as though he could hear the 
bvoice of Mrs. Loraine calling upon him to render 
justice to Walter, and to take his place as chief 
mourner by her death-bed; but he turned away from 
her cold, apes face, and endeavoured to collect his 
om 
} , Walter,” he said, in a trembling 
ice, | aging id upon the fair hair of the young 
> dr die, you know——” 
altering tones and abrupt pause 
heart of Walter, and he clasped 
and said, gratefully + 
npathy. I shall 
pitis very com- 
my sor- 











‘Lord his self-possession 
as helooked upon ae 's up-turned face, with all its 
glorious*beauty, 


 Howhentasadihe | is!” he thought, bitterly. “ Na- 
thing—beauty, genius, winning 
reverything! He will never miss 









the of icinttepetanis at syoh an early 
age, to is —ingalmable ! He 
has enough a fool to resign it !” 
His heart grew har thought, and as he 
membered that*he arid. rx were rivals in love, 
his-resdlution to moon ion grew \as hard 
as adamant. 


‘We have not always been ly, Walter,” he 
said, after a  byief 4 ‘ noti@ing that. Martha 
had stolen frem the room. To bes -avith -yon, 
my latefather*was always holdimgyyeu™up- to me as 


an example, and that embittered me against you. 
Then, too, when you succeeded so well at the Univer- 
sity, and I did so ill, it annoyed my father and made 
me still further embittered against you. I see now 
how, unworthy were my feelings. Will you bury with 
me, in your mother’s grave, Walter, all our animosi- 
ties ?” 

“ Cheerfully, gladly !” cried Walter,shaking Rosen- 
bury's\hand. “ You are, indeed, noble, my lord. I 
beg your pardon for having oftentimes misjudged 
you!” 

Lord Resenbury was pleased.at this result of what 
he deemed his diplomatic confession. 

“ And shall we be friends?” he asked. 

Walter hesitated. 

“ Our stations, are so widely different,” he -said, 
bitterly, ‘‘and I should be such a humble friend to 
your lordship——” 

“Nonsense, Walter. Call me Raymond, .as in our 
boyhood. Let us ibe friends—equals. My fatuer 
wished we should be intimate, and | nowsecond that 
wish!” 

Walter bowed, and then, as his gaze fell again upon 
Mrs. Loraine’s form, he wept again. 

“ How you loved your mother, Walter!” said Lord 
Rosenbury, pressing his hand. ‘“ You almost wor- 
shipped each other, Martha tells me!” 

“Alas, no,” sighed Walter. ‘‘My mother loved 
me very tenderly, but—I fear to speak it—I did not 
Jove her half enough. There was a link missing be- 
tweenus! Lalways felt it—I:feel it:even now! 
even think she knew it!” 

Lord Rosenbury grew very pale, and faltered : 

“Do not grieve for her, then, Walter. She is 
happier now !” 

“ Yes,” said Walter, regaining his calmness, “she 
is happier now. She is at peace at last. ‘I'he sorrows 
of her life are for ever ended!” 

“Yes,” observed: Lord Rosenbury, endeavouring to 
remember some verses appropriate for the occasion, 
“you should feel as you yourse!f expressed it once: 

“I see thee dead, but have no tears; 
I cannot weep for one like thee— 
Thy days of youih grown endless years 
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I know/that thou are blest where pains 
And tears and griefs can nevercome, 
And that thy voice is tanned to strains 
To which all mortal tongues are dum).” 

Walter listened to this quotation from one of his 
own boyish poems without comprehending a word, 
and at length said + 
“Who was with my mother in her oat moments 
my lord?” 
of I was, Walter. She died buta low momente 
before your arrival. She sent for her ladyship and 
myself.But her ladyship being absent ona visit, I came 
alone. Her last words were to commend you to my 
friendship—her last prayer for your welfare !” 
“ Then she thought of me to the last ?” 
“To the very last, Walter. She 
tenderly.” 
Walter bowed his head on his hands, mentally 
recalling the admission ke had made to Colte Loraine 
that the dead woman had seemed to him more like a 
nurse than a mother, and although he reproached 
> ecg for it, the feeling returned to him jnow with 
orce. 
With his grief were therefore mingled bitter 
and stern self-reproaches he little dreaming tha? 
Nature herself dictated the feeling he so deeply re- 
gretted. 

After exbansting his small stoék of: consolations, 
Lord Rosenbury called Martha, and then summoned his 
carriage and went home, leaving the kind neighbour 
aud Walter-alone with their dead. 


loved ‘you 


’ 


CHAPTER VL, 
ae ert 
: Aleyn's ‘Mdney Pu. 


Tue Earl of Montford's town-house, in Park, 
exhibited every sign of festivity. The lofty gaseli 
with their pendant forests of glassi~which reflea 











glare from their thousand polishedjfacets, gave forth » 
light almost as briflisnt - aunt f noon-day., The 
lofty halls, the dors, the | ious 
drawing-roo e a féstabair, and the ifi- 
cent conservatory ‘gencealed Amidst its ca of 
odour-breath nd tiny lights that 


seemed ’ 
The, of Montford was giving a ball, abd his 
noble guésts were beginning to arrive. 


e head of the magnificent suite of rooms, thrown 
into one, stood the Earl of Montford and his niece the 
Lady Geraldine Summers. 

The. earl, who had gained his title by the death of 
his elder brother, the late earl and the father of the 
ne, was a man of middle age and of not 
altogether prepossessing appearance. He was tall and 
thin, with an habitual nervousness of manner, as if he 
lived in the constant expectation of hearing some bad 
news or seeing an enemy. There was sometimes a 
cruel expression in his pale-coloured eyes and an 
insincere smile on his lips that suggested depths of 
character which the. gay world had not fathomed. 
To-night, however, he seemed the incarnation vt! 
gaiety and good-humour. 

The Lady Geraldine presented “a complete contrast 
to her relative. 

Scarcely entered upon ‘her twentieth year, in the 
first flush of her glorious womanhood, she was one of 
the most beautiful women who ever adorned society or 
Yet her beauty ‘was of astyle 
ngland, where golden hair and 
delicately fair complexions are the usual and charm- 
ing type. 

Perhaps it was the very rarity of the Lady 
Geraldine’s cliarms, joined, >f course, to her delicate 
wit and unfailing kindliness of manner, that had 
gained for her the title of the Belle ofthe Season. 

The Lady Geraldine was more like «tropical beauty, 
with dark, bewildering eyes shaded by long sweeping 
lashes, and with a clear olive complexion entirely 
colourless, save where a bright pink stained the 
delicate cheeks, looking like the downy bioom on a 
freshly plucked peach. Her dusky hair shaded a wide 
forehead, on which sat enthroned a high and womanly 
intellect, and her. perfect, sensitive mouth expressed 
every change of emotion, even to its nicest shades. 

She was tall, though not too tall, of the most perfect 
symmetry, graceful and queenly in her movements, 
while her manners:were ‘ull of a sweet and gentle 
dignity. 

The dress of ithe Lady Geraldine was as peculiar 
among all her white-robei\ or gaily-attired guests as 
was her beauty among her fair-haired friends. 

She wore a robe of costly black lace that floated 
about her like a sable cloud. Its sembreness was re- 
lieved by a bunch-of scarlet geraniums at her creast 
and another cluster of similar blossoms in her night- 

like hair. A costly sot of diamonds completed « 
costume that excited universal admiration. 

“Strange, Lord Rosenbury does not come, Gera!- 
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dine,” ‘said the earl, anxiously, a clout filiting over 
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iis brow, asa pause occurred in the arrivals. ‘‘ Can 
you imagine any reason for his absence ?” 

“ Certainly not;” replied bis niece, in an indifferent 
tone. “ He. is probably, however, at his country- 
seat, which must be a very, agreeable retreat this warm 
weather.” 

The earl, frowned, while the Lady Geraldine 
turned am expectant, gaze towards the door, as if 
awaiting with impatience the arrival of some parti- 
cular guest. 

At that moment a-delicate missive: was handed 
to the earl, and his first. glance. showed him that 
it bore the stamp of the Rosenbury arms.on its 
seal, 

“Ah!” he said, in a disappointed tone, as he 
gianced over its contents. ‘ Lord Rosenbury regrets 
extremely that he will be unable to attend our ball, 
Geraldine. He.is detained at Rosenbury House on 
account of the death of an old and valued tenant—his 
old nurse,, How unfortunate! Why must the woman 
have died just at this time? It quite spoils our ball. 
However, Geraldine, you can see from this incident 
what an excellent heart his lordship has!” 

How so, uncle ?” 

“Why, he denies himself the pleasure of attending 
our ball and opening it with, you, because he desires 
to alleviate the sorrows of his nurse’s son—that 
young artist of whom the late Lord Rosenbury was 
so fond—Walter Loraine!” 

The expectant look faded from the face of the Lady 
Geraldine, andthe, soft bright colour vanished from 
her cheeks. 

“Walter Loraine’s mother dead!” she exclaimed. 
* What a blow this must be to him-——” 

“To his lordship, you mean, Geraldine,” inter- 
rupted the earl, somewhat peevishly. ‘‘ Think what 
a blow this must be te him to be deprived of the 
pleasure of attending, our ball! You might sympathize 
with him. And think of my disappointment!” 

“You are very much disappointed, then/?” asked 
Geraldine, abstractedly. 

“Certainly, lam. , His lordship promised to return 
on Saturday and dine with us on Sunday, so, of course, 
it was understood that he was to be here to-night— 
which is Monday night, you know *” 

The arrival. of another bevy of guests interrupted 
the conversation and caused the earl to. resume his 
smiles and gaiety, while Geraldine welcomed them 
with her usual sweetness and dignity, but there was 
a shadow—very faint, but perceptible—upon her lovely 
sountenance. 

The guests continued to arrive, and the enjoyment 
of the evening was fully entered upon. 

The Lady Geraldine had never been more brilliant 
than on that evening—never more-worthy her title 
of “Belle.” Her wit had never been more sparkling, 
her beauty had never been more radiant, and her 
manner had never been more fascinating. 

Although she moved about among the guests, atten- 
tive to all, she was nearly all the time surrounded by 
a group of admirers, except, of course, when she took 
her place in the gay dances. 

There was, however, sometimes.a pensive smile on 
her lips and a sad expression in her eyes, which were 
remarked only by her uncle, whose eyes followed her 
every movement without seeming to do so. 

An involuntary frown darkened. the face of the 
earl as a noble-looking gentleman approached 
Geraldine, addressed a few words to her, and led.her 
upon the floor. 

“That's her third dance with Lord Clair,” he 
thought, ‘I must certainly speak to her, Rosenbury 
is half jealous of Clair already; and I would not for 
the world have him offended !” 

He moved onward, resuming his smiles and affable 
manner, but at length paused in the shadow ofa 
deep curtained window to await the termination of 
the dance as well as.to see how his friends were en- 
joying themselves, 

As he stood there half-concealed the utterance of 
his own name attracted his attention. 

A single glance showed him a. couple of magnifi- 
cently dressed dowagers seated near the window en- 
gaged in a light gossiping conversation, and he in- 
stantly realized that he was under discussion. 

Instead of rétreating from their vicinity to avoid 
hearing their remarks, or openly showing himseii, 
the earl drew back further into the folds of the 
‘urtains, and listened with intense interest to what 
followed. 

“Yes, the earl is, a very singular man, my dear 
Lady Calton,” said one of the dowagers, evidently 
™m response toa remark of her friend. ‘‘He is not 
what he promised to be in his youth—not at all like 
his ancesters. Tbe Montfords were always a frank, 
epen-hearted race, you know!” 

_“ Perhaps his many years of foreign travel changed 
him!” suggested Lady Calton. “I remember him as 
a frank youth, full ef fan and froliq and not able to 
keep a secret in the world. He hw a roving, reck- 
‘ess disposition, an‘ travelled over - nearly the whole 


earth. Now heis reserved—in fact completely oppo- 
site to what he was, except in looks!” 

“Can you tell me how long he was abroad, Lady 
Calton?” 

“Ten years, and during that time he did not retarn 
home once. His parents were dead. and he was only 
a younger brother, you know. The late earl was 
very fond of him, and used to urge his return.” 

“There always seemed to me a mystery about the 
death of the late earl,” said Lady Calton’s friend 
thoughtfully. “I suppose you are acquainted with 
all the facts?” 

“So far as is known to any one, my dear Lady 
Clair,” replied Lady Calton. “It isa very singular 
story, but then. singular things. happen every day. 
I was quite intimate ith the late Countess of Mont- 
ford in her youth—the mother of Lady Geraldine— 
and of course I have always taken great interest in 
the Montford affairs. As I said, the present earl 
was absent from England ten years, and during that 
time his brother never ceased to urge his return. 
Finally, there came a letter to the earl from his bro- 
ther, stating that he was on his way home, and de- 
siring him to meet him at Vienna. The earl went. 
He had been gone a fortnignt or more when the pre- 
sent earl came home alone, and seemed astonished on 
learning that his brother had gone to meethim. He 
declared that he had waited for him at Vienna, and 
not meeting him there had come on expecting to find 
him at home.” 

“And the earl was never heard of afterwards?” 
asked Lady Clair. 

“Oh, yes. There came a letter stating that he 
had been taken ill on his journey, had stopped at 
some station before reaching Vienna, and had died 
there! His clothing and valuables were sent home, 
and no doubt remained ‘of his death. To make all 
sure, the present earl visited his brother's grave and 
identified the remains. It was a very sad affair!” 

“Yes, and the poor earl was universally regretted, 
for every one respected and loved him. And so the 
Lady Geraldine was left an orphan. It seems hard 
that one so young and beautiful should be left with- 
out a mother. And her mother would have been so 
proud of her too!” 

“True, my dear Lady Clair,” said Lady Calton, 
with a smile, “but there’s hardly a lady here this 
evening who has a marriageable son who would not 
be proud to be a mother to Geraldine Summers. By 
the way, your son, Lord Clair, is paying her a great 
deal of attention, is he not?” 

Lady Clair regarded her son with a fond, pleased 
smile, and bestowed. aa. affectionate glance upon 
Geraldine. 

“ Lord Clair is like the rest of us, Lady Calton,” 
she observed. ‘He is not insensible to the charms 
of the Belle of the Season.” 

“J hear,” remarked Lady Calton, confideatially, 
“that the earl’s affairs. ave embarrassed. He is 
really pressed for money. I have it on the best au- 
thority.” 

“ It is a fact, I suppose,” was the reply,’ ‘‘but his 
embarrassments do not and cannot affect his: niece. 
She bas a double fortune, you know. First, her mo- 
ther’s marriage settlements reverted to her on her 
mother’s death, and then, after her father died, a will 
was discovered leaving her a still larger fortune from 
the earl’s vast property.” 

“Yes, and 1 have héard that when that will was 
produced the present earl behaved very strangely, 
denying its authenticity, asserting it was forged, and 
otherwise conducting himself in the most singular 
manner. He. seemed to be greatly disappointed !” 

“ And so he was,” remarked Lady Clair. “He got 
the entailed estates and title, it is true, but little 
ready money. Andas he could not sell the estates, 
and:as his habits were so expensive as to exceed his 
income, he has become embarrassed.” 

“If the Lady Geraldine were to die under age, he 
would be her heir, would he not?” 

“Yes—but. I don’t like to listen tosuch a sug- 
gestion. Geraldine is young and perfectly healthy. 
She will live to grow old, I trust. But here comes 
my son!” 

As Lord Clair approached lis still handsome mo- 
ther, the Earl of Montford glided from his conceal- 
ment, and soon lost himself among his guests. 

His brow was unraffied, but the remarks to which 
he had listened had brought a deeper expression to 
his eyes,.as if they were food for thought. 

He moved about, doing the honours with grace 
and dignity, but he did not fail to keep his regards 
fixed upon his niece. 

Music filled the lofty rooms, the dancing was con- 
tinued with spirit and grace, sounds of merry 
laughter and happy voices filled up the pauses be- 
tween the music, and all was brightness and happi- 
ness. 

While the enjoyment was at its height, the earl 
drew his niece into the conservatory, without being 
observed, and said: 








“ My dear Geraldine, have you not noticed how 
very attentive Lord Clair is to you this evening ?” 

“Ts he?” asked the maiden, carelessly. 

“ You know he is. Now, my child, the fact is al- 
ready madé a subject for gossip, ‘Can you not be a 
little more reserved towards hint ?” 

“But, uncle,” responded Geraldine, with a smile, 
“T have no intention of marrying Lord Clair. He 
understands that fact as well as I do, and is attentive 
to me in order to keep away some other gontlemen 
who are not half so agreeable to me.” 

“You are sure he does not want to marry you?” 
asked the earl, doubtfully. 

Geraldine blushed, as she answered: 

‘T am sure he has no hope of marrying me, uncle, 
aud that we rerard each other as friends.” 

“T see. You have refused him. You have refused 
@ great many offers; Geraldine, but I had hoped this 
evening you would have had one that would have met 
your approbation. It’s such a bore that Lord Rosen- 
bury’s nurse should have taken this particular time to 
die, or that her son should require so much comfort- 
ing.” 

“T amsorry Walter Loraine could not have attended 
our ball,” observed Geraldine. 

“Oh, he’s only an artist, aud his absence makes no 
difference.” 

Géraldine’s eyes flashed, but she checke the reply 
that was on her lips, and stood in haughty silence. 

“T only wish to add, my dear,” continued the earl, 
‘that if you'are sure you have only a friendly interest 
in Lord Clair, receive as many attentions from him as 
he likes to bestow. The fact is} I have some plans 
for your happiness which sliall soon be communicated 
to you.” 

“ Very well,” said Geraldine, coldly. “Is that all ?” 

“Not quite. Ihave noticed the sliadow on your 
face to-night, my dear child, and understand its 
cause——” 

“You do ?” exclaimed Geraldine, with a start, while 
her face was dyed im sudden blushes. 

“I do. You need not blush, Geraldine—he is 
worthy of your love.” 

The maiden’s blushes deepened, a look of siwaet 
confusion passed over her face, which expressed un- 
bounded surprise. 

“TI know it,” she stammered, hardly knowing 
what she said. 

“You have been disappointed because he did not 
comé this evening, because he was detained by domestic 
afflictions——” 

*How—how could you guess my secret, uncle ?” 
stammered the maiden, conscious that her blushes and 
confusion had already betrayed her. 

“ Ah, my dear,” responded the earl, with a smile, 
“do not think because Iam so much older than you 
that I cannot understand..your feelings. Besides, the 
object of your love has confessed to mea similar senti- 
ment——” 

“He has! Oh, when?” 

The earl smiled at the eagerness of his niece, and 
replied : 

‘Just before he went to his country-seat. Yes, 
Geraldine, Lord Rosenbury ¥ 

* Oh! Lord Rosenbury!” ejaculated the maiden, in 
a disappointed’ tone, her blushes fading. 

“Certainly. Lord Rosenbury. Whom else should 
Tmeat ?” 

“True,” said Geraldine, faiutly. ‘ I—I misunder- 
stood—that is, uncle, I think I'll go back to my guests. 
They will soon begin to miss'me!” 

She glided away from his side, re-entering the 
drawing-room. 

“] quite startled the child,” thought the earl, “ but 
her Blushes were enough to convince even a dotard 
how deeply she loves Lord Rosenbury. Yet with what 
womanly kindness and reserve she has always treated 
him. I wonder why she turned so pale when I 
antiounced his name. I even thought she seemed to 
expect me to mention a different name. But I know 
very well she loves him. Her: paleness arose from 
thesudden shock she received on learning that her love 
is returned.” 

He stood for some minutes in the shadow of an 
orange tree, idly plucking the fragrant blossoms, and 
scattering their petals on the floor, but this occupation 
was soon interrupted by the entraucys of his page— 
his favourite attendant—a pretty and handsomely- 
liveried youth of sixteen. 

“If you please, my lord,” said the page,-with a 
deep bow, approaching his master, “there's a gentle- 
man come to see your lordship on business,” 

“Very well, Julian. It was mot necessary to come 
to me about the matter. ‘Tell the gentleman that 1 
see no one on business this evening.” 

“T told him so, my lord, and he has gone. He left 
a letter for you, my lord, and bade me tell you that 
he would cal! again as soon as he could—to-morrow, 
if possible. Here is the letter, my lord,” and he 
extended a silver tray, on which lay a missive. 

“Put it up till to-morrow, Julian, You should have 
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known better than to annoy me with business this 
evening.” 

“ But, my lord, the gentleman said it was a matter 
of life and death to your lordship.” 

His curiosity being aroused, the ear] took up the 
missive, and his attendant retreated. 

At the sight of the cramped and peculiar hand- 
writing on the envelope, the earl started and hurriedly 
tore open the epistle. 

His gaze seemed actually to devour its contents. 

His countenance grew fairly livid as he took in the 
meaning of the brief note. His eyes almost started 
from their sockets, and the paper rattled in his 
trembling hands. 

“Escaped!” he said, in a hollow voice, crumpling 
the letter in his hand. ‘ Escaped!” 

He glanced over his shoulder with an apprehensive 
look, and started at the sound of his own changed 
voice. 

“Escaped!” he repeated. “I am in imminent 
peril! Any hour—any moment—any second—may 
see me doomed! What shall I do?” 

He stood communing with himself for some time, 
gradually recovering his self-possession, but the 
livid bue remained upon his scared face, and his 
manner was full of mingled apprehension and sus- 
picion. 

Endeavouring to resume his usual manner, he again 
sought his guests, and was the gayest of the gay—but 
his gaiety was forced and unnatural. 

Lady Clair remarked to Lady Calton that the earl 
seemed suddenly to have regained his lost youth, and 
his youthful recklessness, and love of gaiety. 

The earl visited his} supper-room many times dur- 
ing the evening, but the only effect produced upon 
him by his frequent draughts of wine was to steady his 
nerves and give him artificial courage. 

The dances finally ended, the guests made their 
adieus, declaring the ball had been a charming suc- 
cess, and carriage after carriage rolled away with its 
lovely freight to aristocratic homes. 

Finally, the last guest had gone, Geraldine had 
retired to her own apartments, half the lights had 
already been extinguished, and the Earl of Montford 
walked through his deserted rooms absorbed in 
thought. 

“It must be! It shall be!” he declared, trampling 
upon a bunch of roses that had fallen from some 
beauty’s hair. ‘‘ Whether Geraldine loves. Lord Rosen- 
bury or not, she must be married to him—and without 
delay. I am over head and ears in debt, and I cap 
only be restored to prosperity by this marriage. And 
as to this other most fearful peril menacing me,” and 
he shuddered and looked fearfully around him, ‘I must 
instantly take steps to free myself from it!” 

(To be continued.) 





Tur South Australian Assembly have voted £5,000 
to be used by the Government in temporarily increas- 
ing *he salaries of Government servants whose in- 
comes do not exceed £400 a year. The grant is made 
in consequence of the unusually high prices of pro- 
visions and clothing. 

INTERESTING DiscoveRy.—A well-known old house 
on Cavendish Green, traditionally known in the 
neighbourhood as the original residence of the 
founder of the now ducal House of Devonshire, has 
been recently purchased by Mr. Hardy, wheelwright, 
who, in taking down a large chimney in the hall, 
discovered hidden behind the mantle-shelf a massive 
stone, carved with the arms of the Cavendish family, 
and gilt. It was in anexcellent state of preservation, 
although at least 300 years old. The stone was 
inspected by Mr. Almack, of Melford, an experienced 
autiquarian, who at once communicated with the 
Duke of Devonshire. His grace having expressed a 
wish to have it, Mr. Almack accordingly sent it to 
Holkar, near Windermere, one of the duke’s mansions, 
and his grace very handsomely forwarded a cheque 
for ten guineas to Mr. Hardy. 

HERRING, THE HorsE-PAINTER.—The death was 
announced on Tuesday, the 26th of September, of 
John Frederick Herring, the well-known animal 
painter, in the seventy-first year of his age. He was 
of Dutch descent, and was entirely self-taught. When 
nineteen years of age he witnessed the St. Leger at 
Doncaster, when he formed a strong desire to paint 
the winner. He did so with marked success, and for 
thirty-three years in succession he painted the winner 
of that race. Meanwhile, he was four years on the 
road as a coachman, and was well known as the driver 
of the celebrated coach known as the “ York and 
London Highflyer.” This employment he abandoned 
on the representation of Mr. Frank Hawkesworth, 
who promised him that if he would give up driving, 
he would insure him employment for twelve months 
in painting hunters and hounds. Amongst his best 
works are his ‘‘ Returning from Epsom,” ‘‘ The Derby 
Day,” “ The Market Day,” a “ Horse Fair,” the scene 
of which is laid in a country village. Her Majesty 











has eight horses painted by him, and he has painted 
horses for many of tle leading personages in France. 
He was for many years a prominent member of the 
British Institution, where many of his earlier works 
were exhibited. 








THE WHISPER OF THE SHADOWS. 





to Joseph’s feet as he approached the spot where it 
lay. It reminded him that he needed the free nse ot 
both his hands, having promised Mrs. Jukely, the 
woman where he lodged, that he would call at a place 
she had designated and take with hima heavy basket 
of vegetables, in return for which favour she had 
promised to give him some supper. He therefore took 
up the piece of paper which seemed to solicit his atten- 





Sirtine by the fading firelight, 
While the glistening embers glow, 

And, reflected on the wainseot, 
Dance the shadows to and fro. 


Sitting thus, sad Memory, musing 
On the days and Scenes gone by, 

Summons up a band of shadows 
Once more to delight the eye. 


Here they come! the loved—the lovely— 
Brave and noble, good and true ; 

Here they form their mystic circle, 
And the joys of old renew. 


Look ! Oh, see their smiles, their glances ! 
Kindness dwells in every tone, 

And again affection shineth 
From the eye as once it shone 


We forget what distance severs 
Those who seem once more to meet ; 
We recall naught save the pleasures 
That make recollection sweet. 


Some are dead, and al] are parted; 
Seas and continents divide 

Those who cluster here around us, 
Rescued now from grave and tide. 


Every charm the heart has garnered, 
Through the waste of tears and time, 
Lives revived in radiant beauty, 
Ere a blight fell on their prime. 


Listen! Do you hear their voices, 

As they whisper in mine ear : 
“Friend, companion of the older 

Time, our hearts still hold you dear ?” 


I receive the words with rapture, 
And I turn, each form to trace— 
Every smile that once could gladden, 

Every soul-reflecting face. 


They are gone! The lovely visions 
To which fancy then gave birth ; 
All have faded, all have vanished, 
As the light dies on the hearth. 
TBR. 








THE PEARL BOX. 
Mr. Cirxton, a merchant of one of our large cities, 
had finished business for the day, and had nearly 
reached home, when he found that he had left a 
couple of volumes of a new and highly interesting 
work, which at her request he had purchased for his 
daughter, lying on his desk in the counting-house. 
Knowing how disappointed she would be not to 
receive them—the more so on account of her mother’s 
temporary absence—he turned in order to go back to 
the office and procure them, when he saw coming 
towards him a boy whom he had for the last three 
months occasionally employed to do his errands. 

“* Joseph,” said he, “1 want you to go to my office 
and get a couple of books I accidentally left. You will 
find them on.my desk I believe—if not, either of the 
clerks will find them for you.” 

“Do you wish mete carry them to your house?” 
asked Joseph. 

“Yes. Ishall be at home and shall havea little 
change ready for you when you come.” 

Joseph started with much alacrity, for Mr. Clinton 
was in the habit of paying him liberally for doing his 
errands, and he was trying hard toobtain money enough 
to buy a new jacket, long and constant wear having 
made sad work with the only one he had. In a very 
short time—for Joseph had run most of the way—the 
books were lying on the centre-table in Mr. Clinton's 
drawing-room, and the little errand boy, with a 
shilling clasped tightly in his hand—for he dared not 
trust to the integrity of his pockets—started for home, 
if the wretched place where for a penny he was per- 
mitted nightly to sleep on a pile of straw was worthy 
the name. 

He had not yet left the handsome street where Mr. 
Clinton lived when he met a man fashionably dressed 
whom he remembered to have seen several times 
sitting with Mr. Clintonin his counting-house. 

The man was walking hurriedly, and a minute 
before they passed each other, Joseph saw him tear off 
a portion of the outer covering of a small package 
which he took from the inside pocket of his coat, and 
throw it on the pavement. Having done this, he 
smoothed and compressed the package into as small 
a compass as possible, and restored it to his pocket. 


tion, and carefully wrapping it round the piece of 
money he had received from Mr. Clinton, with a pin, a 
goodly row of which found during the day garnished 
his jacket sleeve, he fastened it inside of one of his 
worn pockets. 

“You told me you should be here a little after six 
o'clock, and it’s seven, every minute of it,” said Mrs 
Jukely, in an angry voice, as Joseph entered her sub- 
terranean abode, where she stood in the midst ofa 
cloud of steam, emitted from a culinary preparation, 
and of an odour by no means unsavoury to oné whose 
appetite was sharpened by a niné or ten hours’ fast. 
In the half hour you’ve kept me waiting,” she added, 
“I might have gone and fetched ‘the basket myself, 
and as you've failed in keeping your part of the agree- 
ment, I ain’t bound to keep mine.” 

“Tam very sorry, but 1 met Mr. Clinton, and he 
wanted me to do an errand for him.” 

“Yes, Mr. Clinton is ricb, and he must of course be 
waited on for all me. My time, which must be turned 
into bread, or the children will starve, isn’t of any 
consequence compared with ‘his, who hasn’t but one 
child in the world, and ‘has as’’twere, a stream of 
guinea gold flowin’ in upon him from mornin’ to night, 
and from night to morniu’, without his liftin’ a finger, 
as one might say.” 

Joseph, while listening to this speech, had taken the 
shilling from its many folded envelope, and deposited 
it in a small box, which he took from a cavity beneath 
one of the bricks composing the floor. 

He had kept his back turned toward Mrs. Jukely, 
for he did not care to have’ her see the box or its 
contents, which, with the addition he now made, 
amounted to enough to purchase the new jacket. She 
saw that he took something from the piece of paper, 
which casting carelessly aside, fell on the heap of 
straw where he slept. 

She sharply interrogated him as to what the paper 
had contained. 

“ Nothing of much consequence,” was his answer. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said she, “if “twas money, 
and that you stole it. It’s no good sign to be so 
private about anything.” 

Without making any answertothis, he remarked that 
if she did not intend to give hin some supper, be must 
try and get some somewhere else, as he had had 
nothing to eat since the morning, and putting on his 
cap, he started to go out. But as lie stepped from the 
door, she called him back, -Having given vent to her 
ill-humour, her mood changed to one meant to be 
particularly motherly and ‘affectionate, which was 
manifested by her calling the little errand boy a poor, 
disconsolate orphan, and by patting the younger of 
her four dirty and ragged children on the head. 

“ There,” said Joseph, when he bad finished eating, 
“T've had enough to eat and I thank you for it, and 
maybe, if nothing happens, I sliall buy something for 
little Sue to-morrow.” 

“ What do you expect will bappeu ?” said she. 

“ Not anything that I know of ; but though I wasn’t 
much bigger than little Sue when my motlier died, 
I remember she used to tell me that nothing was cer- 
tain.” 

‘She ought to have told you, that if ever you were 
left an orphan, to advise and plan with them that’s 
older and more experienced than you are, and tben if 
you had a little money you wouldn’t hide it away from 
one that’s been a second mother to you, as ‘twere— 
that is to say, if you come honestly by it.” 

Joseph made no answer to this, for the shadows of 
dreamland were gathering around him, softening the 
harsh tones of Mrs. Jukely’s voice, so that they soon 
fell on his ear like a drowsy, monotonous chant, which 
gradually growing soft and aerial, it seemed in his 
slumber as if he were listening to one of the plaintive 
airs which his mother used sometimes to sing. 

While little Joseph was thus enjoying the sweets of 
repose, the man who threw the piece of newspaper on 
the pavement, which he had appropriated, was seated 
in the drawing-room at Mr. Clinton’s. 

Esther Clinton, a girl of seventeen, with a bright, 
rather than a strictly beautiful face, had just beiore 
his entrance opened one of the volumes little 
Joseph had brought, and was about to commence 
reading aloud to her father. 

Hsther, though she would have considered it un- 
amiable to indulge such a feeling, was not in her 
secret heart, well pleased at the. interruption ; for 
although Mr. Ashby Hasler was said to be wealthy, 
and was, moreover, generally understood to be the 
brother-in-law of a baronet, she had, from the first, 
disliked him, and always felt uncomfortable when 2 





The piece of paper, moved by the wind, finttered close 


his presence. 
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The clock struck ten, and Ashby Hasler rose to 
take leave, when @ servant entered, and said some~- 
thing in a low voice to Mr. Clinton. 

“Pell him to come in here,” said Mr. Clinton, and 
then, a little elevating his voice he said: 

“Mr. Louden, step into the drawing-room if you 
please.” : 

Mr. Loudén, who was a middle-aged man, and Mr. 
Oliuton’s confidential clerk, accordingly entered. He 
was a good deal agitated, and hesitated to speak, 
when he saw that Mr. Hasler was present. Hasler 
observed his hesitation, and made a motion as if to go. 

‘Remain, Mr. Hagler,” said Mr: Olinton. “I dare 
say there is nothing which need be concealed. Well, 
Louden, has anything happened?” ~ me p 

“There has,” be replied; ‘‘and something, which 
to'mé, seems very singular, as I had not been absent 
from the office a single minute after you left.” 

“ What is it ?” Mr. Clinton inquired. : 

“Your desk has been broken open, and the fifteen 
hundred pounds fi bank notes of one hundred each, 
which were to be paid to Mr. Watson in the morning, 
are gone.” : 

“ That is indeed singular,” said Mr. Clinton. “No 
one, to your knowledge, had entered the room, after I 
left ?” 

“No one, except Joseph, the little errand boy, you 
sent for some books. He mentioned to me what he 
had come for, and as he had often been in the room 
where you left them, I told him he might go in and 
get them.” ' 

“Tt cannot be possible,” said Mr. Clinton, ‘‘ that 
Joseph took themoney. I never met with a boy more 
faithful, or who appeared more perfectly honest.” 

Ashby Hasler smiled. 

“You don’t agree with me?” said Mr. Clinton. 

“ Those little vagrants, who have to shift for them- 
selves almost as soon as they can walk alone, are a 
cunning set.” ~ 

“ You think that little Joseph may be the rogue?” 

“ He may be.” 

“Louden,” said Mr. Clinton, “how long should you 
say it was, after Joseph went into the counting-house 
for the books I sent for, before he returned ?” 

“Tt would be impossible for me to say, sir, as I was 
extremely busy at the time; but I remember he was 
gone so long that I thought he must have had some 
difficulty in finding them.” 

“There can be no doubt but that little Joe is the 
thief,” said Hasler. 

“To me. there is,” remarked Clinton. “ His face, 
though pale, and a great deal too full of care for one 
so young, looked to me like a good and honest one, 
and I am sure that the smile which passed over it like 
a sunbeam, when I gave him a little more thau he 
expected for bringing the books, could never have 
lighted up the countenance of one who had just been 
guilty of a great crime.” 

Hasler inquired of Louden if he noticed the manner 
in which the desk was broken open. 

“T did,” he replied ; “the lock, was wrenched off.” 

“That must bave required strength and some in- 
genuity, I should think,” said Mr. Clinton, 

“Less of either than might be imagined,” Louden 
replied. ‘The lock, as you know, wason the outside 
of the desk, which is of soft wood. An incision was 
made with a sharp-pointed knife, at the edge of the 
lock, running so far underneath it as to permit it to 
be wrenched off with a piece of iron.” 

‘You are extremely particular in your description, 
sir,” said,Hasler, addressing the clerk. ‘As it is to 
be presumed you were not present, how should you 
know that.a piece of steel, or even a piece of wood, 
was not. used for the purpose of wrenching it off ?” 

“ Because,” said Mr. Louden, producing a cylin- 
drieal piece of iron, fattened at one end, ‘‘ as I found 
this lying on the floor near the desk, 1 concluded it 
was the instrument made use of.” 

“It was, undoubtedly,” said Hasler, “and is, in my 
opinion, another proof that the boy seut for the books 
is the thief.” 

“Why so?” said Mr. Clinton. 

“In the-first place, you perceive that the piece of 
iron is, exe sedingly rusty, as it naturally. would be 
after lying in a kind of marine store-house, with odds 
and ends of every description.” ; 

“ How long was it after Joseph left before you dis- 
covered that the desk was broken open?” said Mr, 
Clinton, addressing the clerk. 

_ ‘I knew nothing about it till it was time to close 
the office. I then took the key of the desk, which I 
found in the usual place, and went to see if you had 
removed the, money to the iron safe.” 

“I ought to have removed it, it was careless in me 
to leave it,” said Mr. Clinton. 

“Tt was not strange, sir, that you should forget to 
remove it,” said Louden, ‘“‘as you know that I have 
duplicate keys, and never leave for the night without 
seeing that everything is safe.” 

Is it your opinion then that the little errand boy 
took tae money ?” 





“T hardly know what to say—appearances are 
against him,” replied Mr. Louden. 

“You are certain that no one else went into the 
room after I left?” 

“Not to my knowledge, sir. Mr. Hasler, the gen- 
tleman present, is the only one who inquired.for you 
after you went out. Do you think it best to let the 
matter rest till morning, sir?” said Louden, going to- 
wards the door. 

“ We will speak together about it,” said Mr. Clin- 
ton, and they both left the room. 

After an absence of about ten minutes, Mr. Clinton 
returned. 

“That fellow has been in your employ quite a 
number of years, I believe ?” said Hasler. 

“If you mean Mr. Louden, he has been with me 
ever since I commenced busiuess,” was Mr. Clinton’s 
reply. 

“You of course, then, consider him faithful and 
honest ?” 

“T do, strictly so.” 

“Yet it may not be amiss to keep an eye on him. 
Though by his appearance one might judge that 
butter would not melt in his mouth, if I am not mis- 
taken he is a deep, cunning fellow.” 


“How am I te understand you? Would you 


have me believe that he had anything to do with 
taking the money ?” 

“Things as strange as that have happened,” said 
Hasler. 

Finding that it was nearly eleven o’clock, he made 
some trite remark about the swiftness of jtime when 
in agreeable company, and then took leave. 

* > 7 . 


Long before there was any chance for a single sun- 
beam to find its way through the blurred windows of 
Mrs. Jukely’s den-like apartment, little Joseph was 
partially aroused from sleep by a strange voice speak- 
ing near him in suppressed tones. 

When sufficiently wide awake to unclose his eyes, 
he saw by his dress that the owner of the voice was a 
policeman. 

“You say when he returned last evening, that the 
first thing he did was to hide something away ?” said 
the policeman, addressing Mrs. Jukely. 

“Yes, something that he took out of a piece of 
paper. Here is the very piece,” said she, picking up 
that which lay at the edge of the heap of straw, where 
Joseph had thrown it. 

“Ah, this is something to the purpose,” said the 
man, holding the piece of paper near the window, 
which enabled him to see that the name! written on it 
was Samuel Clintoz. ‘ He hid what he took from it 
in this corner, I believe you said ?” 

“Yes, [thought he did; and though I searched and 
searched till I was tired, after he went to sleep, I 
eouldn’t find the least thing.” 

The little errand boy, who had been listening with 
half-closed eyes, now recalled to mind what Mrs. 
Jukely had said about his dishonesty, which caused 
him to have a vague perception of what was going on. 

“Tll show you where it is,” said he, suddenly, 
rising from the pile of straw ; and gvuing to the corner 
which had been poiuted out to the policeman] by Mrs. 
Jukely, he produced the box containing: his carefully 
hoarded treasure. 

“And is this what was wrapped in the piece of 
newspaper ?” said Mr, Garson. 

“No, sir; none but the shilling. Mr. Clinton 
gave me that for carrying some books Lome for him.” 

“And the piece of paper—did he give you that, 
too ?” 

“No, sir; I found it in the street.” 

“ Are you certain of that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You didn’t see, perhaps, that 
name was written on it?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Joseph, starting up and chang - 
ing colour, 

Mr. Garson and Mrs. Jukely exchanged significant 
glances, which Joseph, though he did not exactly 
comprehend their meaning, imagined might imply 
doubts of his veracity. 

“TI did find it in the street—I did, certain,” said he. 
“T saw a gentleman throw it down, so I picked it 
up to wrap round the money Mr. Clinton gave me, 
to keep it from ‘slipping through the holes in my 
pocket.” 

“ That's a likely story,” said Mrs. Jukely. 
must not mind half what he says; he is——” 

“ Having had some little experiencein such matters, 
ma’am, I need no instruction as to what I must or 
must not do,” said the policeman, cutting her speech 
short with a sense of offended dignity. 

Mrs. Jukely bit her lips, and her red face turned 
still redder. 

“Do you know the gentleman’s name you saw 
throw away the piece of paper?” said the officer, 
turning to Joseph. 

“No, sir; but I’d seen him before a good many 
times.” 


Mr. Clinton’s 


“ You 


‘Where 2” 

“T have seen him at Mr. Hackett’s auction-room, 
and I have seen him at Mr. Clinton’s office ; and 
in the room back of the office, talking with Mr. 
Clinton.” 

“That will do,” said the policeman, as he carefully 
deposited the piece of newspaper in his pocket. “« Now, 
Joe, put on your jacket, and go with me.” 

“ Am I going to be put in prison, sir?” said Joseph, 
looking very much frightened. 

“No, I rather think there is no danger of that; 
but as you may be wanted in the,course of the 
day, you must be where I shall know where to find 
you.” 

Poor Joseph’s face brightened a little at this, but 
his hand trembled as the officer took hold of it to 
lead him away. 

* . . * 

Mr. Clinton, while waiting in the counting-room 
the result of the policeman’s visit to Mrs. Jukely’s, 
thought he would read the evening paper, which he 
merely glanced at the evening previous. 

He was surprised and a little angry at finding that 
some one had carelessly torn off nearly one half of it. 
He would have complained to Mr. Louden about it, 
who entered a moment after he made the discovery, 
had he not seen by his looks that he had something to 
communicate which he deemed of importance 

Mr. Louden, before he spoke, placed a gentleman's 
glove upon the table by which Mr. Clinton sat. 

“T found it, sir, early this morning,” said Mr. 
Louden, “ lying on the floor beneath yonder window. 
Just look at it, sir, and you avill see that there are 
stains of iron-rust on the inside.” 

“There certainly are,” said Mr. Clinton, examin 
ing the inside of the glove, which was a right hand 


ne. 

“T think,” said Mr. Louden, “that if we can find 
the owner of the glove we shall find the thief.” 

“There can be no doubt of it.” 

“And it will not be the little errand boy, either. 

‘No, I think not,” was Mr. Clinton’s reply. 

A few minutes afterwards the policeman made his 
appearance. 

“ What success ?” inquired Mr. Clinton. 

‘‘T believe I am on the right track.” 

“Do you think so? Mr. Louden and I were just 
saying that we thought that Joseph was not the cul- 
prit?” 

“ And I agree with you,” said the policeman. “ Ab,’ 
he added, the torn newspaper catching his eye, “ per- 
haps I can supply what I see lacking here. No-—ouly 
apart. Another piece is needed to make the paper 
complete.” 

‘You agree with us,” said Mr. Clinton, “ in thinking 
that little Joe is not the culprit ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And I understand yon to say that you think you 
are in a fair way to apprehend the real one ?” 

“T think I am. I have not yet ascertained his 
name, but I have a description of his person, and as 
he has been seen several times in your warehouse, 
and in your counting-house, readirg the paper, you 
or Mr. Louden may recollect him. [ will read the de- 
scription; if you please.” 

“That applies to Ashby Hasler,” said Mr. Clinton, 
when he had finished reading it. 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Louden. 

“Ashby Hasler! Is he not the young gentleman 
who is just now making somewhat of a figure in 
fashionable society ?” 

“The same,” replied Mr. Clinton. 

“T’ve heard him mentioned, though being a little 
out of my beat, l’ve not as yet happened to get my eye 
on him.” 

“T8 it possible,” said Mr. Clinton, addressing 
Louden, “ that Hasler could have passed through the 
office into the counting-house without being seen by 
you or either of the other clerks ?” 

‘*T am certain that neither he nor any other person 
could have done it.” 

The policeman had in the meantime approached a 
window. 

“ He might have come in here,” said he. 

“T cannot see how that could be possible, without 
the aid of a ladder,” said Mr. Clinton. 

“On this nice piece of pine board, which lies so 
handily under the window. Even a tyro in the 
business—which I suspect this Hasler is not—could 
not wish to be better accommodated.” 

“ And the glove,” said Mr. Louden; “it was close 
to this window that I found it.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Clinton, ‘handing the glove to 
Mr. Garson. 

With the glove, the pieces of newspaper, and the 
piece of iron used to wrench the lock from the cesk, 
Mr. Garson proceeded to the hotel where Hasir 
boarded. 

He had not yet left his room, and though ho told 
the servant that he was not ready to see visitors, this 





one entered without ceremony. 
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Whatever might have been Hasler’s conjectures as 
to the cause ef this visit, he had the self-possession 
not to commit himself by manifesting any alarm. 

Almost the first thing that caught the policeman’s 
eye on entering the room was a glove lying on a table 
which he knew must be the fellow of the one Mr. 
Clinton gave him. On the same table lay a revolver, 
an he quietly possessed himself of, and turned to 
Hasler. 

“You will consider yourself under arrest,” said he, 

but before you go, l’ll thank you forthe keys of 
your drawers?” 

Hasler, who knew it would be perfectly useless to 
refuse the request, yielded the keys, and with a readi- 
ness which made the officer doubt if they would 
give him access to what he wished to find. His doubts 
were somewhat strengthened, after vainly searching 

very drawer he could seg in the room, of whatever 
lescription. He was not discouraged, and after a 
second and patient examination, in a drawer, furnished 
with one of those secret receptacles which none but 

i veteran in the business would have thought of looking 
for, he found the fifteen one hundred pound bank notes 
which had been taken from Mr: Clinton's desk. 

They were wrapped in a piece of newspaper, exactly 
what was wanting to complete the one in his posses- 
sion. 

Linsler proved to be an old offender, and having 

idergone his trial, was doomed to expiate his‘crime 
by a return to prison, whence he had deen absent only 

a few months. 

. . . * * 

Mr. Clinton, at the earnest solicitation of his 
daughter, gave a home to the little errand boy beneath 
his own roof. It was surprising what a change decent 
‘lothing and kind treatment made in bis appearance. 
The thin, pale face, so sad, and so full of care, was 
overspread with the rosy hue of health, and in his 
large, dark eyes, the mournful expression so touehing in 

ildhood, gave place to those bright, sunny glances, 
which are kindled iu the heart. 

During the long winter evenings which soon came, 
Esther often found a spare hour, which she delighted 
to devote to teaching him those primary branches of 
education which would fit him to class with boys of 
his age in some good school. 

Une day, as Mrs. Clinton was passing his bedroom 
ijoor, which had been left. open, a small pearl box— 
the one Joseph had deposited so carefully beneath the 
brick, at Mrs. Jukely’s—met her eye. It struck her 
that she had seen it before, which induced ber to 
enter (he room for the purpose of examining it. The 
lid was beautifully epamelied, and in the centre, inlaid 
with gold, were the letters “J. M.” They were the 
nitiais of a dearly beloved, though somewhat way- 
ward brother, whose name was Joseph Moreton, and 
who, a number of years previously, had been lost at 
sea. The box she had herself given him, as a birth- 
day present. 

There had been a rumour that he had left a wife at 
Liverpool, the port whence he sailed on his last fatal 
voyage, and Mr. Clinton at the time took measures to 
ascertain if the report was a correct one, but nothing 
which could be depended on was elicited. 

Mrs. Clinton, since Joseph had been with them, 
had frequently remarked to her husband and daughter, 
that be resembled her lost brother, and now the 
thought struck her that he might be that brother's 

hild. The boy, who bad already been questioned 
as to bis name, said that he did uot remember ever to 
have been called anything except Joseph. 

Mrs. Clinton and Esther impatiently awaited his 
return from the office: When be at last came, in 
answer to the inquiries respecting the box, be said 
that bis mother gave it to him a little while before she 
died, and that ske told him he must keep it as long 
as be lived, for it was one which had belonged to his 
father. 


Mrs. Clinton did not entertain a doubt but that ke 


was her nephew, and Mr. Clinton, pleased with bis 
quickness, docility, aud faithfulness, willingly assented 
to the wish she expressed, of having him educated as 
such. 

Ten years afterwards, Joseph Moreton worthily 
filled the place: once held by Mr, Loudes, whe had 


long been in business for himself. C. 0. 





Tue Pacific Railroad Telegraph line will be com- 
plete from Chicago to San Francisco in one year from 
present time. Twelve hundred miles are already 
under contract, to be completed in 1865. This, will 
make the second telegraph line to the Pacific, one 
being already in operation, 

Proriranty InGenurry.—A Mr. Perry, of Yeovil, 
Somerset, exhibits in the Bristo! Industrial Exlibition 
a medel of a church, with a peal of bells and minia- 
tute ringers, and several smal! cases containing 
mechanical figures, railway trains, &c., the whole of 
which, before they can be set in motion, severally re- 
yuire that a halfpenny shall be dropped into:the till. 





These working models are very attractive, and it. is 
estimated that several pounds are dropped into the 
tills in the course of the day. ‘here are eleven of 
these mechanical figures, all belonging to one man, 
and it is thought that he is clearing from £10 to £15 
per day. 








| BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER, 


By E. D. E. N. Sovurrnwortn. 





At once shé chains and charms the teart, 
Unconquerable Britomarte! 





PROLOGUE. 
CHAPTER L 


NeARLY the entire population of a parish, situated 
in a secluded portion of the .western, extremity of 
Scotland, were assembled on a Sunday morning in 
May to attend the service of the church. The edifice 
was little better than a ruin; it. was, in fact, the 
remains of an ancient monastery long since fallen to 
hopeless decay,; and only under extreme circumstances 
could such a dilapidated andruiaous remnant of a build- 
ing be madetoserve its presentpurpose. One entireside 
of the once noble structure had crumbled away beneath 
the destroying hand of time; pillaxs aud . buttresses 
had fallen to the carth, and the once grand windows 
were no longer glorious with stained and pictured 
glass, but were mere empty spaces, blank and desolate- 
looking. 

The appearance of the congregation was in keeping 
with the place: there might be probably seme two 
hundred persons present; and it needed but a glanee 
te see that they were of the very humblest class. 
There were, nevertheless, amongst them many a 
manly figure of youthful grace aud strength, and 
many a female‘form ef simple natural loveliness 
worthy to have graced a palace. The entire assemblage 
were on their knees, and regardless of the damp aud 
broken stone floor on which they knelt, seemed to be 
wholly absorbed in following the course of the 
service. 

In a part of the,ruined building that had doubtless 

been formerly the choir,a young girl was conspicuous 
by the excessive emotion which her attitude betrayed, 
and by the apparent fervour of her devotions. 
She was an exquisite creature, of perhaps eighteen 
years of age, with a lithe and seemiigly elastic figure, 
a face inexpressibly lovely in its outline, and a com- 
plexion in whijicli the rese and the lily combined to 
give it an indefinable freshness of tint; the complete 
beauty of the face, however, was marred by 4 torrent 
of tears, which coursed down it unrestrained. Her 
dress, though simplicity itself, readered her noticeable 
in that poorly and scantily clad assembly, and an- 
nounced her condition in life to be far above that of 
her feHow worshippers. 

A plain straw hat, a simple robe of white, anda 
black crape scarf, composed her unpreténding toilette; 
but the manner in whieh these simple adjuncts were 
worn, lent at once the wearer additional gracefulness 
and marked ‘her unmistakeable superiority to those 
who surrounded her. Being evidently so much above 
them in outward station, what could be the inward 
grief, as betrayed in her demeanour, which showed her 
so far below them in the depths of afiliction? A 
question to be asked; but the time for answering 
which has net yet arrived. 

It was very evident that ‘this young and sorrowful 
creature was an object of respectful solicitude to the 
persons present; who, whilst they fixed their eyes 
upen her with affectionate glances, took care to 
keep ata well marked distance from her, seemingly 
apxious to shield her from contact with their own 
humble garments. 

Another person, however, appeared to share with 
her the attachment of the assembled people. That 
oue was the officiating minister; and it was clear 
from their similarity of features that there was a 
relationship between them. ‘They were, in fact, the 
Rev. Sarsfield Moore aud his sister Marion. These 
two, with an elder brother, who had been absent 
many years in India, were the last representatives of 
a family who had for ages been wealthy and power- 
ful, as hereditary lords of the soil; but Time had 
swept away their princely possessions, and the once 
dominant family had descended into comparative 
imsig nificance. 

The service proceeded in the customary manner ; 
the short ‘address of ‘exhortation and encouragement 
spoken by the minister; inculcating on his hearers 
the duty of patience and resignation, and forgiveness 
of injuries, was however suddenly interrupted by a 
strangely startling circumstance. The persons present 
filled the whole of the available space inside the 

uined edifice;and many were even compelled to stand 
outside. Prom*among these latter a man had sepa- 
rated himself, and climbing up a crumbling buttress 
| by the aid of the ivy growing over it, secured himself 











iv one of the empty window spaces, that, when filled 
with the painted glories of a by-gene time, had 
threwn rick floods of gorgeous light. upon the wor- 
shippers within, but now looked down upon them in 
‘blank and dismal wretchedness. Upin‘thatblind and 
vacant oriel, and half-hidden by the thick growth of 
ivy, the man maintained his dangerous position ; 
looking. like some long-forgotten statue, lifted. by 
supernatural means into a place ordiuarily frequented 
only by the solitary owl and other birds of night, He 
maintained himself there evidently at the imminent 
risk of his life, amd .scagned the: minister and. his 
sister with looks of intense interest. 

He seemed tall, of robust and well-proportioned 
figure, and was enveloped in. a, kind of t travel- 
ling cloak, the skirts being thrown back over his 
shoulders, His head was uncovered, discovering a 
profusion of thickly curling raven hair; and notwith- 
standing the height at whichhe was elevated, it.could 
be seen that his features were good, and bore strongly 
the traces of exposure to eastern suns. A sombre kind 
of human silhouette, he, by obstructing the light, for 
an instant attracted the attention of the people inside 
the building—but only for an instant. 

During a great part of the address, the watcher in 
the window appeared to follow it with interest. Its 
general tenor, however, visibly disconcerted him ; 
occasionally, indeed, his gesticulations of dissent 
threatening to lose him his frail foothold; and when 
the words counselling patience and forgiveness of 
wrongs reached his ear, he could restrain himself no 
longer. In his excitement, he suddenly swung him- 
self up, and stood erect in the crumbling window, flung 
his arms wildly forward toward the speaker, and 
vociferated : : 

“Shame on you, Sarsfield. Moore! Forget .and 
forgive you may, but J will never! never! never! J 
will have vengeance, so help me, heaven!” 

The startling apparition disappeared as suddenly 
as it had come; for the violent action of the speaker 
had thrown him off his balance, and he fell outward, 
clutching at the strong roots of ivy as he descended. 
This strange and unexpected circumstance brought 
the service to a sudden close, and the people rapidly 
withdrew ; but on search being made for the dis- 
turber, no trace of him could be found. Naturally, 
tle circumstance formed the topic of conversation 
among the peasantry as they wended homewards, 
and afforded a curious bit of information to be im- 
parted to those of their acquaintance whom they met 
on the road. 

Among the latter, an old blind man named Dempsey 
—an ancient retainer, and at the same time historian 
and bard of tue Moores—a man so old and grey that 
he seemed some primeval patriarch resuscitated—was 
accosted by one of the late audience named Irvin, and 
acquainted with the singular event. 

“And what do you make of it?” demanded the 
venerable ancient, vehemently. 

“What do I make of it? Why, just this: I've 
seen with my eyes and heard with my ears one that 
was thought to be far enough away from here.” 
“Who do you speak of ? Whowas the man? Did 
you recognize hin? Was it Manrice Moore, the 
chief ef the old family—is it him you saw and 
heard ?” 

“To tell the truth, I have just seen, with my own 
eyes, the young Master of Avondale—for so he is, and 
I'll say it to my dying day.” 

“Ab, Tom Irvin, soft and fair. He’s the true 
Master of Avondale, no doubt; bat you've neither seen 
nor heard him this day. It’s impossible; he could 
not come back here; and your eyes and ‘ears have 
deceived you. It is only a forecast of his death: 
Maurice Moore is dead in India, and it is his spectre 
you’ve seen. Whenever afresh misfortune is about 
to fall on the Moores, heaven sends these signs and 
apparitions to forewarn them. Ah, the evil days of 
the old family have not gone yet!” 

’ The old man’s auditor listened to bis’ words re- 
spectfully; but without seeming to be much con- 
vinced by them, or shaken in his own view of the 
matter. He had heard too many of old Dempsey’s 
vaticinations or prophecies to heed them over much, 
but he gave him all the respect which his great age 
and reputed gift of second-sight always received. 

Irvin, noticing that his aged companion was not 
attended as usual by his’ dog Brand, his insepar- 
able companion and guidé, offered to accompany him to 
his cottage, situated on the side of the mountain which 
they were descending, and on which the ruiued 
edifice stood. His guidance’ was accepted; and the 
two had gained the descent and mixed with others 
of the peasantry there} when @ sudden‘ shot fired 
near was heard, and the eld man’s dog came bouu'! 
ing swiftly in amongst them, making straight to his 
master’s feet. It was a noble brute of the New- 
foundland kind, ‘and held in its mouth a water-fowi, 
which it had evidémtly jast captured: The sarprise 
of all at the sudden shot and appearanos of: the dox, 
which it was soon seen was wounded); had «scarcely 
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time to find expression, when a man, with a fowling- 
piece in his hand, ran in amongst them, and without 
a word of warning, recklessly levelled his weapon at 
the animal. : 

“Brand! Brand! my last and only friend!” ex- 
claimed his aged master, made aware by the exclama- 
tions he heard of what was proceeding, ‘do not, for 
the love of heaven, kill him!” j 
« The man, who was in the livery of the Earl of 
Avondale, and was in fact his lordship’s head keeper, 
made no.response to blind, Dempsey’s, appeal, but 
pointing his weapon at the, offending animal, fired, 
and. remorselessly:shot him dead. Either the Keeper's 
aim had not. been true, or the shot bad scattered 
very much; for the old man also fell, before the dis- 
charge, and his long grey, hair became dabbled with 
the ved life-tide of his faithful dog. : 

The rage of the peasantry at the sight was loudly 


expressed, but the keeper coolly proceeded to reload’ 


his double-barrel, and to the imprecations which were 
showered on him he replied menacing|y. PT 

“Take care of yourselves! That thieving brute 
has, got what/he deserves, and perhaps some of you'll 
get the.same ; for I'd shoot ye oneand all just as ready 
—dogs that ye are !” ‘ . 

It was too much,.the;hot blood of. his hearers 
was aflame, and. though the keeper, anticipating an 
attack, had already again raised his gun to the 
“present,” he had time to do po more; for, he was 
assailed, disarmed, and, flung to. the earth. . Nor did 
he escape thus; for.one of his assailants, resisting his 
struggles to rise, struck him so fiercely with the butt- 
end of ,the weapon, that the keeper, who had half 
regained his feet, fell back again as. though he had 
been shot, and lay to all appearance a dead man. 

At this:crisis; Sarsfield eo and his: sister Marion 
were seen descending the-mountain side from the 
ruined edificejon its brow; they had evidently heard 
the musket-shots, and were hastening towards the spot. 
On their approach, the assailants of the keeper fled, 
and on. arriying onthe scene of the fracas, they found 
only Irvin, who, having lifted the old, blind retainer, 
found that.he had been only.slightly injured, and was 
attending to the wound. 

Marion, on. their approach, had first observed only 
the old man wounded supported by the arms of Irvin, 
and had:-not for a few minutes noticed that there 
was 4 figure lying prostrate behind them, andsomewhat 
concealed in a. chump of fern, On approaching, how- 
ever, and examining the features of the fallen man, the 
sight seemed to have a terrible effect on, her. She 
flung up her arms wildly, reeled as though.a shot 
had passed through her heart, and would have fallen 
to the.earth, had not her brother’s arms caught and 
sustained her. 

As it was, she had lost her consciousness, and, was 
in so deadly a faint that he had no alternative but td 
lay her gently down on,thé soft fresh grass. A sim- 
ple natural restorative which her own skill had pre- 
pared, and which her brother always carried with 
him. as.a precaution—being applied, Marion Moore 
came back to consciousness, 

Her first words were ; ‘“ Brother, look there !” point- 
ing to the clump of fern. 

“Great heaven! a man assassinated!” was the re- 
sponse. 

“ And he bears the livery of the Earl of Avondale !” 
added Marion, in terrified accents, 

But it wag not the simple fact that the apparently 
dead man wore the livery of the Earl of Avondale 
that had terrified Marion Moore; that she had recog+ 
nized in him one’ who had taken part, in some way, 
in some important and. terrible passage in her own 


life, might well be inferred, had her brother heard her- 


subdued exclamation, “ Heaven’s justice, though sure, 
is slow, ‘tis said; yet it has fallen on this man swiftly!” 

“This is a terrible business, Marion,” continued 
her brother, “and the consequences will fall on many 
shoulders.” 

Then, turning to the man Irvin, he demanded: 

“Who has committed this crime?” 

“With submission, sir,” he replied, evasively, “I 
don’t think he’s dead: he may be only stunned.” 

“But why have no means been taken to restore 
him? Go, instantly,” he added, with authority, “and 
find some one to, assist you in carrying him t6 my 
own house, that he may be properly attended to.” 

Whilst still speaking, he stooped over the prostrate 
keeper ; and with the assistance of Marion bound a 
handkerchief round his head, to stay the flow of blood. 
The assistance Irvin had been despatched for wasrea(lily 
forthcoming; for indeed the majority of the persons 
present during the fracas haa oni fieii io « short 
distance when they saw Sarsfieid Moore approaching ; 
and now came back readily enough when called on. 

“Tt is a deplorable business, Marion,” resumed her 
brother ; ‘and what satisfactory explanation of it can 
be given to the earl? “You know how strongly his 
lordship feels on the subject of depredations on his 
property, and how’ pitilessly he has pledged himself 
to punish assaults like this on any of his keepers; and 


especially will he resent this outrage upon Saunders, 
who is his head ranger, and the especial favourite of 
his nephew, Captain Lascelles. It makes my heart 
ache to thiuk how many families may have to suffer 
for this outrage.” 

At the mention of Captain Lascelles’ name, a tremor 
shook Marion Moore, that had her brother been 
less pre-occupied he could not have failed to remark. 
But he did not notice if, any more than he had heard 
her subdued exclamation on the suddén justice which 
had been inflicted on the, prostrate Saunders, the 
captain's confidant and favourite. In her own breast 
was locked up some dreadful knowledge connected 
with them both, it was clear. 

‘Well, brother,” she replied, “before the earl has 
had time’ toform any resolye as to the punishment 
he will inflict, had we not, better call on him and offer 
some explanation in mitigation of it? “His lordship 
and family, are doubtless even. now at the church 
yonder; forthere are the carriages in waiting. You can 
explaipand reason with his toriship, and”—she added 
the name with slow. reluctahce—“ Captain Lascelles. 
I will at the same time intercede with Lady Bertha, 
who bas a heart, open as day to pity and kindness; 
and I,,doubt not will be able to secure her power- 
ful intercession with the earl. Perhaps, too,” she 
added, after a pause,and as if painfully, “I shall be 
able to say _a word to Captain Lascelles, that will 
incline him also to indulgence.” 

“ Yes, you are right, Marion, there is no time to be 
lost, we will go to his lordship at once.” 

Then turning to the persons who had nowcollected 
around the prostrate and still insensible keeper he 
ordered them to carry the man to his own house, with 
instructions to the housekeeper to see to his wounds, 
andalso to despatch a mounted messenger for a doctor. 

Four pairs of robust arms lifted up the unconscious 
keeper, but as the bearers moyed to carry him away 
Sarsfield Moore arrested their steps, 

“Stay,” he added; “T have not yet learnt the name 
of the perpetrator of this atrocious act. The earl will 
listen to no appeal for leuiency unless he is told upon 
whose head punishment should yightly fall. It will 
be wise, therefore,” he added in a more ebtreating tone, 
“to inform me, who is the guilty one; for I shall be 
then more likely to succeed in preventing his lordship’s 
vengeance from falling upon all alike.” 

But no tongue replied to his inquiry—no one was 
ready to reveal the name of the culprit. He there- 
fore signed to the bearers to’ proceed, and then 
turned with his sister towards the church, which 
stood at no great distance. Before their arrival there, 
howéver, the Avondale family had entered their 
carriage and driven away. 

“We are too late,’ observed Marion, seeing the 
catriage drive off in an opposite direction. 

“ Yes; but we will proceed to Avon Court, and have 
an interview with his lordship there.” 

Marion appeared surpriséd at this determination of 
her brother to visit Avon Court, but made no obser- 
vation, and pursued her way silently by his side 
towards the éntrance-gate of the enclosed park in the 
midst of which stood the noble mansion of the Earl of 
Avondaje. 

The brother and ‘sister had taken little notice of 
the old retainer of their family, after satisfying them- 
selves that he had not been seriously injured, and when 
they departed he was left alone—Irvin having gone 
to assist in carrying the insensible keeper, but with a 
promise to return. Seated upon a stone, his head 
bowed upon ‘his hands, he seemed lost in ome of ‘the 
second-sight vaticinations‘for which he had the repute, 
but did not long remain thus absorbed. A man 
suddenly emerged froma plantation of alders, whence 
he had watched the preceding scene, and after 
assuring himself that bis movements were not 
observed, ‘he approached the old man, and addressed 
him in a low voice. 

“Who speaks?” he cried, starting at the sound of 
long familiar tones; “ spirit or fetch, what do you 
seek with me?” 

“You have recognized me,” said the stranger, “ but 
there are’strong reasons why I should still remain un- 
known to otuers. Are “you yet loyal and true to the 
old nanie, Dempsey ?” 

“Always! Iam always ready to obey your orders, 
my lord.” 

And the old man bowed his head deferentially. 

“That is well. I was sure of it, beforehand,” was 
the reply. “ Now listen to me.” 

The stranger spoke earnestly but low for several 
minutes, whiit 21 expression of wonder grew and 
strengthened w:t.. his'words upon the blind listener's 
face. At Jength, interrupting, lie cried : 

“My lord, my lord, are you certain of what you 
state? Are you sure you are not over confident ?” 
The stranger smiled complacently, and continued 
his communication with increased vivacity. 

“Tt is enough, my lord,” af length replied his 
hearer, gravely. “I do not comprehend your pur- 








pose, but your wishes are my law.” 


* Keep the appointment, then, I have given you to- 
night. And now before I leave you, can you not 
give me some news of Sarsficld and Marion Moore, 
whom I have just seen leave you, and going in the 
direction of Avon Park ?” 

“Say, rather, my lord, they were going to Avon 
Court, for that is the truth.”’ 

“To Avon Court!” cried the stranger, with a furious 
exclamation of wrath. ‘To Avon Court? They go 
to Avon Court?” he repeated, in a lower voice, but 
with more concéntrated rage—‘“‘ the descendants of 
the princely Moores visit the representatives of the 
base pettifogger Avondale ?—the Victimspaying court 
to their spoilers! Ah, and that generous-hearted Sars- 
field Moore—does he forget and forgive the wrongs 
of his family, and lead his: pure-minded sister, inno- 
cent of guile, into the corrupt halls‘of the extermi- 
nators of his race? I will not suffer it!—no, I will 
not permit such a desecration !” 

“Indeed, my lord,” said Lis hearer, sadly, “the 
thing is beyond belief; but the friéndship between the 
families has existed already for several years.” 

“Tf it had existed fora century, I will break it!” 
was the fierce rejoinder. And cautioning his hearer 
to preserve strict secresy, the stranger disappeared 
with rapid steps. 


CHAPTER IL 


AS we have already intimated, the family of the 
Moores claimed a princely origin; ‘but it is not 
necessary to go into the details ofits decadence. With 
two at least of its last surviving members—Sarsfield 
and Marion Moore—our readers are already ac- 
quainted ; and it will only be necessary to follow the 
developement of our story inorder to make acquaint- 
ance with the third. 

Hector, Earl of Avonda'e, the head of ‘the rival 
family when our story commences was in his six- 
tieth year; he had not ‘been distit:guished in his 
career by either remarkable virtu>s or remarkable 
vices, and was what would be called a tnost respectable 
nobleman. In his hot youth he had: ad a passionate 
love of hunting, as was no doubt right and proper ; 
but it was no secret that he felt no love for his wife, 
which was not either right ‘or proper; the lady, 
moreover, was beautiful, and, it was asserted, had died 
from chagrin at having married a man who cared so 
much for his horses and hounds, and so little for her. 
As regards politics, his lordship may be said to have 
had none worth mentioning; he never attached him- 
self to any principle or statesman in particular. He 
supported by his silent vote ali governments im- 
partially ; and whatever party was in power, he gave 
his support to the existing ministry. -At the end oi 
each session, his lordship, having mostly ‘slept it 
away “in his place in.the House,” was oue of tbe 
earliest in quitting London, ‘in order to recruit his 
exhausted energies, either by a visit to the Germau 
spas, the gaieties of Parisian life, or by starting 
to ‘the Highlands to enjoy the ‘pleasures of the 
chase in his own magnificent domains. This was 
the programme which his lordship used to follow; but 
“years steal vigour from the limb,” and the Ear! of 
Avondale found himself now chiefly occupied in 
resisting the advances of the gout and the attacks of 
rheumatism. He sold off his stad of horses, reserving 
only a few of the more valuable animals for his 
family’s use, and scarcely ever quitted his own pro- 
perty. He made himself an indolent kind of vccu- 
pation in auditing the accounts of his land agent, and 
in terrifying his tenantry; but he had moments of 
irascibility, when no one, scatcely even a member of lis 
own family, dared approach bim. 

The old lord’s acrid temper was attributed, in 
no sligut degree, to family contrarieties. His lord- 
ship by his marriage had only one child —a 
daughter, the Lady Bertha, who was the very embo 
diment of loveliness—a beautiful and winsome being, 
who “ chained and charmed ” the hearts of all. 

Lady Bertha alone had sufficient influence with 
her father to be able to contro) his bursts of petulxnce 
aud anger, and the earl loved her as much as it was 
in his power to love any human being except him- 
self; Lady Bertha was therefore recognized as the 
ruling spirit and blessed as ‘the benignant genie of 
Avon Court, But charm she never so wisely, she 
could not conquer the old peer’s regret that the entail 
of his estates would, on his decease, pass out of his 
family for lack of a male heir to his honours and pos- 
sessions, and descend to his nephew, Captain Las- 
celles. This reflection was the bitter drop that 
soured the earl’s chalice in his declining years, and 
had been in no little degree the cause of his indif- 
ference to the deceased Countess of Avondale, Not 
that his nephew—who held a captain’s commission iu 
the Guards, and was, what most young men of his 
rank are, something of a s‘oud, besides cherishing a 
very decided love of horse-racing—did not seem a 





satisfactory heir, but that the children of his darling 
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Bertha would one day be deprived of their posses- 
sions, which would go to enrich collaterals. 

To surmount this difficulty the earl conceived the 
project of marrying his nephew to his daughter. 
Conquering, therefore, the instinetive dislike which 
every rich old man feels for his heir-at-law, he set 
himself to attract his nephew to visit Avon Court, so 
as to gradually bring about the desired result. The 
matter was not difficult: Captain Lascelles was not 
rich, and horse-racing and kindred dissipations had 
reduced his patrimony to very narrow limits. 
Badgered by creditors, he drew largely and frequently 
on his rich relative's purse and generosity. The 
earl, though naturally avaricious, complied with a 
tolerably good grace; but not without conditions: 
every.advance was coupled with a requisition on the 
recipient to pay a visit to Avon Court. 

Distasteful at first, Captain Lascelles gradually re- 
signed himself to these periodical visits, more or less 
lengthy, to his exacting relative. The table of Avon 
Court was sumptuous ; the covers abounded in game; 
the preserved waters afforded the finest trout in the 
world ; and the lakes and mountain streams in the 
neighbourhood swarmed with fish of every kind. At 
Avon Court, moreover, Captain Lascelles began to 
taste the sweet pleasures of proprietorship ;, and al- 
ready in many things commenced the sway of a 
master. He gave orders, settled disputed questions, 
and even condescended to mix now and then with the 
tenantry—especially the fairer portion—of what would 
one day be his own domain. 

This kind of existence had in it something unde- 
niably attractive, and Captain Lascelles ere long began 
to prefer it to the ennw of military duty, the bore- 
dom of persistent creditors, and the tiring excitements 
o{ ‘town’ life, and soon became nearly a constant res'- 
dent at Avon Court, and resigned himself to his destiuy. 

Still the plan of the old earl did not seem to pros- 
per. ‘There was a fatal incompatibility of tastes ex- 

isting between the young people, and the better they 
became acquainted with each other the greater the 
distance between them appeared to grow. Although 
Lady Bertha was one of the most faultless specimens 
of young and beautiful womanhood, Captain Lascelles, 
fickle and egotistical, appeared disinclined to purchase 
with ais liberty the rank and fortune which would de- 
scend to him in due course without any such sacrifice. 

On her side, Lady Bertha, with womanly intuition, 
was not slow to discover the worthlessness and vicious 
prdépensities of the future master of Avon Court. 
She made no secret of the contempt she consequently 
felt, and whenever the earl alluded to her projected 
union with Captain Lascelles, she treated it as an 
exquisite joke—something inexpressibly absurd, and 
utterly without the bounds of possibility. Thus re- 
pulsed by both parties, as it were, the earl became 
more soured in temper daily; his irritability increas- 
ing in exaet proportion as he saw the probability of 
realising his project decreasing. 

All things considered, therefore, it was somewhat 
strange that there should be anything like friendly 
relations existing between the family of the Moores— 
poor, but proud in their powerty—and the wealthy 
denizens of Avon Court. These friendly relations 
were, however, owing in the first instance to the earl 

himself, who, whether from a motive of kind con- 
sideration for the feelings of Sarsfield and Marion, or 
of policy with reference to the influence exercised by 
the former on the vast majority of the tenantry, made 
such advances as left no alternative but acceptance. 
The earl considered his offered friendship a conde- 
scensioa, whilst Sarsfield Moore accepted it purely from 
the consideration that he might derive some advan- 
tage from it that would be beneficial through him to 
the tenantry on the earl’s estate. With his brother 
Maurice the Earl of Avondale well knew all advances 
in the way of friendship would be useless ; but Sars- 
field Moore was a man of milder mood, and Maurice 
had been so long absent in India that his return was 
never looked for. 

Notwithstanding his friendship with the earl, Sars- 
field, on the day in question, scarcely ventured to 
hope for suceess in his mission to Avon Court, the 
attack on the head keeper being of so much gravera 
nature than any of the offences heretofore committed 
by the tenantry against the earl; for his lordship 
considered any insult or annoyance offered to one be- 
longing to him as a matter personal to himself, and 
to be resented and punished accordingly. Hence it 

was that Sarsfield Moore felt anxious to obtain an in- 

terview with the irascible earl before his anger should 
have had time to explode in any hasty act of indis- 
criminate vengeance on the offenders. Therefore, 
recollecting that there was a shorter route than that 
they were pursuing, he said: 

“Marion, bad you not a key of the private gate 
given you by Lady Bertha, that you might call on 
her when you pleased? Itis much shorter by that 
entrance than by the grand avenue and carriage- 
driye.” 


I may be able to visit Lady Bertha when fle fancy 
takes me.” 


Marion ?” inquired her brother in a tone of reflection. 


to you can be looked on with a favourable eye neither 
with the same warmth as formerly ?” 


the same kindness to me.” 

“TI only speak of the earl; and I confess that on 
this subject | have had some 
what affects you, Marion?” he suddenly inquired, 
observing that his sister's eyes were once more suf- | t 


sometimes too severe with me.” 


Is it not possible, however, that your conscience may 
speak to you with greater severity thanI do? Listen 


some time I have observed that you have been the 
prey of some secret griéf: I am sure of it. Frequently, 


care? Have you nothing to confide to me, or consult 
me in, my sister ?” 


touched by her brother's anxious solicitude, and a shade 
handkerchief, replied in a trembling and broken 
I have nothing to tell you.” 


may count on a considerate counsellor in your 
brother.” 

During this conversation, they had proceeded along 
the apparently interminable walls of the park; and 
attained at length the private entrance gate, which 


thick overhanging evergreens. The gate was opened 


bordered by young limes, which in summer-time 
threw the path in unbroken shade, but were now only 


brother and sister had advanced 


briskly closed by some one. 


although Sarsfield Moore imagined that he had caught 
a@ passing glimpse of a man’s cloak disappearing 
among the shrubbery Saying nothing to his sister, 
in order not to alarm her, he returned a few paces, 
with the ebject ef discerning whether any one bad 
really passed im; for knowing the ill-feeling existing 
between many of theftenantry and the Earlof Avondale, 
he dreaded lest some person bent on evil might not 
have found admittance through his omitting to close 
the gate. But before he could carry out his intention, 
the voice of his sister re-called him. 

“ Sarsfield,” she exclaimed in quick, hurried accents, 
“here are the earl and Captain Lascelles.” 

The Ear) of Avondale was short in stature, with a 
full face, a short neck, a stout figure with a remarkable 
bending inwards from the spinal column, and looked 
very little like a lord. But he did look like a man un- 
mistakeably ina passion. Anger was visible in every 
lineament of his face and every movement he made. 

Captain Lascelles, however, was perfectly calm, and 
listened apparently with the. most perfect impassi- 
bility to the observations of his angry relative. He 
was tall and slight in figure, and wore the blue un- 
dress frock of an officer. His features were rather 
deficient in many essential points, it is true, but were 
undeniably distinguished-looking, although their chief 
expression was that of self-sufficient egotism. 

At the first sight of the visitors, his lordship ap- 
peared inclined to retrace his steps; but, on second 
thoughts, came towards them at «~ uickened pace. 

“Ah, you are here, Mr. Moore,” he cried, without 
noticing Sarsfield’s salute. “I thought you would 
not omit te pay mea visit when your people have 
committed another outrage against me, and assassinated 


‘* Be it so, Marion ; the time has, doubtless, not yet | fallon me, w 
come; but when the hour for confidence arrives, you | bearit, and not on her.” 


“ Assassinated, my lord? I trust itis not’ so bad 


as that. Indeed, the man was only stunned, and ren 
“Do you not think there may be something ua- ! dered insensible; and I have already seen that he is 
desirable in these frequent visits to Avon Court, | properly cared for in my own house.” 


“Let us not dispute about words, sir; assassinated, 


“Lady Bertha herself is a beautiful and generous- | or stunned into insensibility, it comes to tlie same 
minded creature, good, kind-hearted and loveable, | thing—it is an outrage against me; and as a land 

notwithstanding the eccentricity of her character; | owner and a justice of the peace, I am resolved to 
but there is one other person there, whose attentions | inflict a speedy retribution.” 


“Let me beg your lordship to reflect a little. 


by younor by me. And, besides, has it not occurred | I have no wish to prevent punishment from fallin: 
to you that his lordship has not received us lately | on those who have deserved it; but do not inflict i: 
upon all indiscriminately. It might drive the people 
“T am not sure—I do not know, Sarsfield,” replied | on the estate to despair; and despair, my lord, is « 
Marion, confusedly. ‘‘ Lady Bertha always evinces} bad counsellor.” ; 


“Do you threaten me, sir?” 
“No, my lord; I only wish todo my duty, and plea 


thoughts. But | with you for clemency.” 


“ Enough, sir; [ wish to do my duty too; and fo 
hat purpose am now going to institute inquiries o) 


fused, “ you are again in tears. What is it, Marion ?” | the spot where this new and atrocious deed was com 
“Itis nothing—pardon me, brother; but you are} mitted, and then, in conjunction with my brothe: 


ustices, to decree a condign punishment for it 


“Severe! good heavens, in what way have I been | Your further words, therefore, will be a waste of 
severe, or when have my words expressed it, Marion ? | breath.” 


“Come, my sister—as his lordship refuses to allow 


us to speak with him,” said Sarsfield Moore, “ou: 
to me, Marion,” he continued in a softer tone, “for | errand here is ended, and we will go.” 


And they turned accordingly. 
The Earl of Avondale, however, who, in reality, 


as has happened to-day, I have surprised you shed- | did not wish to offend or break with his visitors, as « 
ding tears, which you lave striven to hide from me. | matter of policy, made a movement to retain them, 
Have you no confidence, then, in your brother? Do | and Captain Lascelles, who had hitherto striven to 
you forget, Marion, that our father, in his last | avert his eyes from Marion, who had sought in: vain to 
moments, bequeathed you to my watchfulness and | fix his attention, exclaimed : 


“ Deuce take it, Mr. Moore, do not be so hasty ;- old 


friends must not differ for a trifle,” accompanying the 
He stopped and took ber hand affectionately in his | words with an effort at a smile—a smile by which he 
own, and held it there. The young girl appeared | vainly sought to conceal that he was ill at ease. 


“Silence, sir!” cried the irate old peer, “do you 


as of hesitation passed over her features; but she | call it a trifle to have my keeper knocked ‘on the hea: 
raised her head, and whilst drying her tears with ler | and murdered ?” 


‘“Well, my dear uncle, the affair at least has 


voice : nothing to do with our fair visitor here, whom you: 
‘No, Sarsfield—no; you have deceived yourself; | words seem to have plunged into tears. If yourange: 
must have a Ee victim,” he added, gaily, ‘ let it 


o have more strength and philosophy tv 


And he made a step towards Marion. 

The earl glanced askance at his nephew, and said 
“IT see—I see,” in a meaning tone, and then turned 
to adiress her brother again: 

“Tf you feel inclined, Mr. Moore,” he said, “ you 


was so secluded that it would be unobserved by any | may accompany me in this visit, and satisfy yoursel! 
one unaware of its existence, being nearly covered by | that impartial justice is rendered.” 


Sarsfield Moore understood this to be what it really 


without difficulty, and they advanced along an alley | was, a concession, and replied : 


“Thank you, my lord, T will do so willingly.” 
“ Well, then, let us not lose urther time, but go 


covered with the sparse young foliage of spring. The | atonce,” the impatient earl rejoi_ d, and then turning 
only a few yards | to his nephew, to whom he found Marion speaking in 
along this path, when they were startled by a sudden | low, eager tones, he added, “Do you prefer being lef! 
noise behind them, as if the gate (which they had left | alone with the lady, sir, or will you attend me, as | 
partly open, expecting to return shortly), had been | desired ?” 


“My lord—my lord!” said Captain Lascelles 


Turning quickly round, no one, however, was visible, | deprecatingly, “ you have called up my fair friend's 


blushes; and, to spare her further cause for them, J am 
ready to accompany you.” 

He bowed low to Marion, who moved towards the 
side of her brother, and the whole’ party prepared to 
go forward. Before, however, they had niade a step 
in advance, Captain Lascelles exclaimed : 

“Stay a moment, uncle! Here comes some one who 
always comes when and where least expected—my 
sweet cousfn, Lady Bertha, mounted on her pony 
Elf—as untamed and capricious @ creature as herself.” 

The others all turned round, and looking up the 
avenue of limes, saw in the distance something flasb- 
ing among the trees and speeding towards them, ’s 
lightly as a thing of air. Asit came nearer a young 
lady. was discernible, mounted onj horseback, lhe: 
riding veil pouting behind her with the rapidity of be: 
career, and herself partially bowed over the neck of 
her steed, evidently to avoid eollision with tle 
bramches of the trees shading the avenue, down which 
she came with the steady swiftness of anarrow shot from 
an Indian bow. On. came the vision—for it seemed 
nothing less startling; and then the fair equestrian 
was found to be in reality the Lady Bertha. Beautiful 
as a houri, 

With hair of light, and dazzling eges of glory, 

and the lovéliness of her features heightened by 
a slight flush arising from the excitement of ber 
gallop, she seemed nothing, less ethereal than one of 
the fabled nymphs of old mythology, come back to our 
prosaic times—the embouiment of all gracefulness 
painters have ever painted—the realization of all love- 
Tiness that poets have ever sung—and seeming 

A creature far too bright and good 

For human nature's daily food. 

(To be continued.) 
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STRANGERS SECRET. 
ST 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Seventh Marriage,’ “The Warning Voice,’ ‘‘ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 


——_—_——_——_— 
CHAPTER LXIL 
THE WAYSIDE INN. 


We can but bring you meat and set you stools 
And to our best cheer say, you are welcome. 
Chapman. 

By what means Flora Edgecombe found her way 
back to the library remained for ever a mystery to 
ver. 

How long she had lingered in the crypt, the com- 
panion of those terrible relice of humanity, she did 
not know, nor did her after-thoughts afford any clue 
to the manner in which she was enabled to ascend 
the Winding stairs, and thread her way back to the 
spot whence she had started. 

But the grey light of dawn was japeag | in faint 
lines through the window shutters into the library as 
she became conscious that she occupied a chair into 
which she had thrown herself, and that the secret door 
was open before her. 

To close that door was her firstimpulse. ‘The dark 
opening she bad descended was too suggestive of the 
horrible reality to which it led to be contemplated 
without a shudder. More than this, while that was 
revealed, what was to prevent others making the dis- 
covery to which her steps had led her? 

The thought of that discovery well nigh drove 
her to distraction. It filled her mind, and occupied it 
to the exclusion of every other consideration. Fora 
long, long while, as she sat, with the dawn slowly 
brightening around her, she was conscious of nothing 
but an overwhelming sense of horror. She felt like 
one stunned and incapable of mental action; but as 
time wore on, she forced herself to look the disclosure 
of the uight fairly in the face, and to argue to con- 
clusions about it. 

That this secret of the western wing was some- 
thing real and tangible there could now be no manner 
of doubt. Sir Noel had ‘not been terrified by a delusion. 
Both Doriani and Tofts bad something to go upon 
when they used this as a means of coerciag the baronet 
to.their will. : 

This was clear, but there were several peculiarities 
about thie matter which presented difficulties to 
Plora’s mind. 


The knowledge she liad derived from Claudia 


[DORIANI’S RIDE TO NESTLEBUKOUGII. } 


| Guiver’s papers led her to the inevitable conclusion 
that in the mouldering remains of humanity ov which 
her eyes had rested, she had looked upon all that re- 
mained of the ill-fated Sir Baliol Edgecombe, her 
father’s own brother, the heir to the property he was 
enjoying, and the parent, as she firmly believed, of the 
loved and lost one who slept in his untimely grave, 
sent thither, it might be, by her brother's hand. 

If this was so, there could be [ittle question but 
that Sir Baliol had come to an untimely end. 

And if so, whose was the hand that had sealed his 
doom ? 

‘The most natural conclusion was that, as Sir Noel 
was most interested in his brother’s death, so he had 
taken the steps to secure it. To regard Sir Noel as a 
fratricide made all clear 

But there were two reasons—and she thanked 
heaven for them—why Flora refrained from regarding 
her father in that light. The first was, his own 
solemn statement. He had assured her that he was 
guiltless of bloodshed, and she believed him. Perhaps 
it was weak in her to do so; but even if habit had 
not predisposed her to place confidence in his assertion, 
she had good reason to do so in the conversation she 
had unwillingly listened to over-night. In what 
passed between the baronet and Doriani there was 
proof—positive proof—that the former was uot his 
brother’s assassin. Had it not been abundantly clear 
that he relied for his knowledge of the dread secret 
of his own roof on the word of others ? 

Flora was convinced of this, and derived more 
consolation from it than she could express in words. 

One fear alone haunted her. 

Many a man has the will but not the courage to 
commit acrime. In such casesit is the hired assassin 
who carries out his intention, but that does not release 
him from the sin or the consequences of his wicked- 
ness. 

Now, was this the case with her father ? 

That was the question Flora Edgecombe put to 
herself again and again, and each time with a firmer 
conviction that she was approaching the hideous 
truth. 

This time alone could prove ; if, indeed, proof could 
ever be forthcoming in a matter involved in almost 





impenetrable mystery. 

As it was, Flora could only regard the discovery 
she had made from the point at which it more closely 
affected her father’s safety and ber own happiness. 
She saw that, whether innocent or guilty, Sir Noel’s 
position was a very awkward one, inasmuch as it would 
be most difficult for him to prove his innocence as 
against the testimony of two reckless and unscrupulous 


men. This being so, might it not be better—might 
it not be the only safe course—for her to comply with 
his wishes, and accept the hand of the man she so 
greatly detested? 

Full of these reflections, Flora retired to her own 
room quietly, so as not to disturb the house, through 
which the silence of night still reigned. Once there, 
she threw herself, wearied and exhausted, upon her 
bed, and soon slept—the most precious of the gifts of 
a merciful and beneficent Providence overcame her, 
and she lapsed into blissful unconsciousness. 

The sun was streaming hotly into the room when 
she awoke, and her maid was seated near her, 
evidently surprised at the state in which she found 
her mistress. As Flora opened her eyes, the gir! 
was in the act of placing a letter on a table by the 
bedside. 

It was from Blanche Selwyn. 

The sight of the neat handwriting was in itself # 
source of pleasure ; for Flora had come to love Blanche 
as a sister. Eagerly, therefore, she tore open the 
envelope, and read its contents. The object of the 
letter was to describe the journey home from the 
Manor House to Englestone Park, whither they had 
retired to prepare for the London season. After a 
few preliminary expressions of affection, it rau in 
these terms: 

‘On leaving, Flora dear, we took the road by Nes 
tleborough, for papa could not endure the thought of 
exposing me to a sight of that hideous road ove: 
Scoble Head, where my life would have been sacrificed 
but for your brother’s heroism. 

“ Poor Gabriel! I cannot write his name without a 
flush of conscious self-reproach, and yet [ have tried 
—you know how constantly I have tried—to do my 
duty by him. 

“ But I must not ramble. We passed through Nes- 
tleborough without stopping, and kept on for some 
miles further until we came to a village, the name of 
which I forgot to ask, where there was an old posting- 
house, with a desolate look of better days about it, 
and where the coachman said it would be necessary 
to put up. It was by this time late enough for luncheon, 
and so we alighted and were shown into a great 
room like a barn with a carpet down in it, and with an 
odour like the ghost of all the tobacco that had ever 
been smoked in it. 

“They called it the commercial room. 

“We would have preferred a private apartment ; 
but the house was in a state of confusion and this was 
impossible. So having ordered luncheon, we strolled out, 





while it was preparing, to look at the village. There 
was not much village, dear, merely a church, aad one 
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r tvo houses in grounds, and a row of cottages, and 


a blacksmith’s forge—but it was a sweet place for al! 
that, embowered in trees, with sunny green lanes 


opening up at every turn. Some of these were de- 
licious, so cool, and with such a golden light in them. 

“No one seemed about in the village in the hazy, 
dreaming, hot afternoon, and all these pleasant lanes 
were equally deserted. 

“In one only we encountered a stranger. 

“Tt was an old man, tall, but stooping, with a thin, 
seamed face, and silvery hair; a gentleman I am sure, 
though hardly dressed as one. But what struck us 
more than anything was his nervous, shrinking man- 
ner. Directly we entered the lane be was coming 
down, he started away like a hare, and would have 
disappeared through the trees, but they were toodense 
and close-in that part, and there was no escape for 
him. Seeing tlris, he seemed to pluck up his*couragey 
and met and passed us with a-méild; but. courteousiir: 
‘There was something in hismanmer’that’ struck pers 

e 


as well as myself; and we would willingly 
exchanged a casual word with’ him, but. he 
quickly, and when we*tutned be-was gone: 

“The thought of himmseon passed out of! our miids 
as werambled among'tWe delicious’ sceneryy 4 
the pure’ air and the fresh beauty of alla ‘uss 
Nearly an hour glided away before*weeretirmed athe 
inn, and then finding that luncheomtwaseaid imone of | 
the windows of the great room, we'sat downto it at 
once. As we did so I noticed thate*cloth wastepread 
with a single plate at the other emd@!of the room, and 
observed to papa that'we should have company. 

“Tn some ten minutes or less our company? arrived. 
It was the elderly gentleman we had met in the green 
lane. He looked in at the door, statted at seeing uS& and 
drew back, with the action of on@afraid to enter: My 
father, with the easy manner natural to him, addressed 
this stranger, made some casual inquiry to which it was 
impossible for him not to return an answer, and so led 
him almost against his will to enter the room, and take 
part in conversation. With some reluctance and more 
hesitation than the think seemed to demand, he ad- 
nitted that like ourselves he was astranger in the 
village and merely passingthroughit. Like ourselves, 
oo, he had been impressed with its beauty, and had 
made a longer stay than he intended. 

“* Was he going on?’ my father asked. 

“*On?’ he asked, vaguely. 

“*The expression was perhaps a stupid one, but 
had he come by way of Nestleborough, and was he 
going toward town ?’ 

“* He did notknow. Probably. It was very likely. 
He bad not made up his mind.’ 

“ And then he fidgetted with his hat and cane, and 
there came into his face the look we bad noticed in the 
lane—that wild, hare-like expression, denoting both 
alarm and the desire to escape. 

“ After a while this died away, and he became so 
far reconciled to our company, that when the chop he 
had ordered, and for which the cloth had been laid, 
was brought in, he was prevailed upon to partake of 
it at our table. The doing so I saw caused him pam 
und uneasiness ; but he had no fair pretext for refusing 
the invitation, and I fancied—I might have been mis- 
taken —that like many persons who have led solitary 
lives, he derived a strong and unusual pleasure from 
society. 

“TI can hardly tell, dear, how this impressed me so 
strongly. I do not know how it was that I came to tlie 
sonclusion that his life had been a solitary one, since 
his manner was full of courtesy, and he bore the stamp 
f a perfect gentleman. I think it must have been 
because his face was so white, and wrinkled, and 
strange to look at, reminding me strongly of a picture 
| once saw of a prisoner released from the Bastille, 
juring the French Revolution, after twenty years im- 
prisonment. 

' “Tt was nataral that in the course of our conversa- 
tion we should refer to the part of the country in 
which we had been staying. And here something 
occurred which was very remarkable. Atthe mention 
of the Manor House he suddenly laid down his knife 
and fork—dropped them with a rattle on the plate 
rather, and stared at us with mingled wonder and 
alarin 

‘ You know the Manor House ?’ said papa. 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, iu a half-audible whisper. 

‘* And Sir Noel Edgecombe?’ 

‘Noel—yes.’ 

He ftidgetted about under these questions, and 
half rose 

‘* You are not going ?’ was our natural question. 

“ *Ob, no, no, no,’ he replied. 

“Then he forced himself to resume his seat; but 
unconsciously kept his eyes fixed on the door, as if he 
contemplated making his: escape at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. And | noticed that he ate no more. Nota 
morsel. 

“*You have of course heard of the sad tragedy 
which has oceurred at the Manor House ?’ papa asked, 
wondering at the man’s singular manner. 


passed ‘you are not ve 





| “©*No,’ he replied, with a raising of the eyebrows, 
| expressive at once of curiosity and astonishment. 
“*Not of the murder of one of the guests, Mr. 
| Neville Onslow, as nice @ fellow as I care to meet 
—No? A most mysterious affair altogether. Most 
mysterious. , Aud you haven't beard of it?’ 

“*Nowi 

“ « Bat the papers have been full of it, 

“« [ndeed! I—TI never read horrors.’ 

“* Aud you don’t know, I dare say, then, that Sir 
Noel's heir, Gabriel Edgecombe, has been taken up on 
suspicion+—very grave suspicion—of having com- 
mitted ‘tli#eoffence, for which he is to be tried at the 
assizes:’ 

“* Impossible ™ 

“That was all he said’ Onlyrthiatone word; but it 
expréssed so much that'we gazed at. him imastouish- 

alarm re 


‘““Y ou iperliaps:know something:of’ the HO gecdmbe 
family ?’ . being: quiteunable-to compréhend 


theestranger's: singular emotion; ‘and now I notice it, 
walike thefamily typerof faee. You 
may berelat 


** Possibly; he-replied, ‘trying, I thought, to look 
calmer thanjhe-really wasy ‘ All these old houses have 
donnegted ‘with them. Sometimes more 
thamthey’* know of.’ 
~"e'"This; is:cerfaialy: tte in. the case of the Edge- 
combesy prpa replied, ‘for-bhardly had Gabriel been 
chargédavifh this offénce, before afrésh calamity pre- 
sented itself in the form of a claimamé\to the estates: 
A man of whom nobody had ever heard started up 


combe, whose claims t&the property are» more direct 
than those of Sir Noel, and who, I believeyperished in 
Spain some years ago.’, 

“The astonishment”ofM the strange gentleman on 
hearing this was greater than it had been when your 
brother's unfertunate position was stated to him. He 
had not resumed his meal, but left it to grow cold and 
spoil, while he kept rubbing first one hand and then 
the other with his handkerchief, and now he once more 
rose up, and leaning his hands upou the table, and 
looking papain the face, he said : 

“* This is cruel, sir, cruel and dastardly. ‘Tf you have 
tracked and entrapped me, you have no right to insult 
me with these gross inventions,’ ; 

“While he said this, his eye began tu kindle as I 
have more than once seen Gabriél’s, and I could not 
help shrinking from him in alarm. Papa tried to 
pacify him as best he could, declaring that he meant 
no harm, that he was'simply repeating the news of the 
day, in which, however, he was more interested than 
this stranger could be; and so at last the dangerous 
light faded, and he resumed his seat with a heavy 
sigh. Then wetold him the name of this claimant, 
Cheney Tofts, and this awoke his indignation again ; 
but when he had learned that it was Lord Englestone 
who was speaking with him, and had been formally in- 
troduced to me, his manner changed altogether. He 
became reserved, pre-occupied, and’ taciturn; and 
when he was offered a seat in our carriage—his way 
was the sanic as ours—he timidly and almost with 
alarm declined the favour. 

“As we were about to leave, he drew me on one 
side, and looking into my face, very earnestly said, ‘I 
feel that I can trast you, for—for Neville Onslow’s 
sake.’ I felt myself turn pale, and a faintness over- 
came me; but I heard him continue, ‘ Therefore I ask 
this favour: Should you encounter any one, no matter 
who, inquiriug after me, describing me, or speaking 
of ‘‘the Duke,” for heaven’s sake deny all knowledge 
of me. You will have seen nobody—you can say 
it with a clear conscience, for I am nobody.’ 

“ He quitted the room soon after, but did not take his 
leave. On going out we inquired after him; but he 
had paid his bill, they told us, and was gone. 

“ But I could not get him out of my head. His 
strange face and manner, his singular eyes, and more 
than all, thefew expressive words*he had whispered 
in my ear, haunted me till we reached Englestone 
Park in safety after dusk. And late as it is, 1 could 
not retire for the night without communicating to you 
all that has occupied this long letter, which’ I must now 
close. Good-by, dear, and God bless you !” 

Ye perusal of this letter filled Flora Edgecombe’s 
mind with strange and conflicting thoughts. She could 
not understand the import of all she read; but there 
was sufficient to awaken the liveliest curiosity. 





CHAPTER, LXIIL. 
IWUSBAND AND GAOLER, 
Good, my lord, be cur'd 
Of this diseas’d opinion, and betimes, 
For ‘tis most dangerous. A Winter's Tale. 
Ir was on this morning that Doctor Doriaui took 
his way from the Manor House, where he liad spent 
an early hour with its proprietor, in one of those 
wearisome and interminable consultations in which 
they new so often indulged, to his own residence. 





and declared himself the son of Sir Baliol Edges {' 





Doriani was hot, flushed, and impatient. 

His black eyes flashed with an angry licht, his lips 
were in constant motion, and le slouched along, round- 
ing his shouwlders.as he went, with great irregular 
strides, that spoke of strong mental perturbavica. 

Had the beanty of nature possessed any charm for 
Doriani, this fresh, sparkling, autumnal morning 
ought to have delighted him. It did nothing of the 
sort. ‘I'hat beautiful blending of colour in foliage, 
which no artist can imitate—that wonderful union of 
innumerable tiuts, from rust brown to vivid sunset yel- 
low, which the park displayed, did not once arrest his 
attention. The dew sparkling in the trees and on the 
grass only suggested to him the idea that it might 
be damp. ‘The floating gossamer glistened for him in 
vain; in vain, too, innumerable birds chirped and 
carolled in the pure ecstacy of their existence. 

The doctor was a man whose life was out of har- 
mony with nature, and upon whom, therefore, she 
made little or no impression. Besides, at thismoment 
he-was‘atgry and excited—at odds with himself. and 
with all around him. 

Having gove some distance, he turned out of the 
mainroad through the park into a narrow footpath 
leading’away through the coverts and into the heart of 
thermore densely wooded portion of tho estate. 

Then after a while he stopped and listened. 

“He will come this way,” he muttered. “Tho 
scoundrel !” 

And sure enough in due time there was a rustling 
and bg among the underwood, and the tramp 
of « man'sefeet, followed. by the pattering of those of 





a dog. 

Ther Gidley‘emerged to view: 

He started at: seeing the«doctor’ there, standin 
quite still, with: flaming eyes, and perfectly bloodless 
cheeks. He started, but still came on, like a man 
who had nothing to conceal or to fear. 

When they were within ten paces Doriani spoke: 

“You are a thief,” he said, raising his voice, as 
the Italian will in moments of anger; but never 
moving a muscle of his set face. 

Gidley was so startled that he had not a word of 
reply. 

“ | repeat—you ‘are a thief,” said Doriani. ‘“ You 
understand—a thief!’ 

“Stop a bit, doctor, stop a bit,” replied the quict 
keeper. “I dare say I am if you say so; but there's 
ways and means of proving it, you know.” 

“It needs: no) proof. You have robbed) me. You 
have broken into my house and robbed me. You 
are a thief!” 

He put out his long bony fore-finger’and’ moved it 
up and down before the other's face in the manner in 
which the lower class Italians goad one another to 
the verge of madness. 

But Gidley was quite unmoved. 

“T tell you what, doctor,” he replied, “it’s a good 
thing for my master, and all concerned, I’m thinking, 
that I did take the law into my own hands, and 
did do a little burglary at your place on my own 
account. How you come possessed of them papers I 
don’t know; butif I hadn’t had’em I know who 
would. And it's somebody who'd a good deal 
less right to ’em than master have, I’ll go bail.” 

“ You talk nonsense. You are a e 

“Stop!” interposed the keeper. ‘“ What I did I did for 
the best, and I aint a. going to deny it, or prewaricate 
about it, come what may, If you think Mr. Cheney 
Tofts had more right to’em thaa the party what's 
got em, why, then I’m sorry to differ with a gentle- 
man. ‘That's all.” 

The doctor threw up his hands as he retorted in 
a mocking voice : 

“Mister Cheney Tofts! Oh, you area villain! A 
thief! You play into his hands. Yon are a tool, a 
spy! Sir Noel has a good servant in you, He 
shall know it too. A man who eats his bread and 
betrays his cause.” 

‘* What dc you mean, doctor; what do you mean?” 
was all Gidley could say. 

“Tfe—this Tofts—this impostor! He has bribed 
you to rob me,” said Doriani. 

“But it is I who secured the papers and placed 
them in my master’s hands,” Gidley pleaded.- 

“Piff! Allafarce—all a mock,” retorted the angry 
Italian. “ ‘Lake his own papers from my hands to 
place them in his fo-sooth. You are a—a——” 

It was not easy for the doctor to find another 
expletive, so he perforce left the sentence unfinished. 

“I tell you what,” returned Gidley in his straight- 
forward, manly fashion. “If L-wasn’t a map witha 
touch of honour about me, and a feeling for a woman 
as have been abused, I shouldn't stand hers lettin’ o! 
you call me names witi.vut telling you a thing or two 
as would straighten you. ™cx @ bit for you, and send 
your wig a standin’ on end. | piay into this here 
‘Tofts’ hands indeed! Igo agin my master’s interests! 
To talk like that you must be an old I-talian fool! 1 
tell you if I hadn't got they, papers, this Tofts he would 
have had’em, and they wouldn't have been idle in his 
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hands, you may takeyouroath. And now, I aint a man 
o’ many words, but as I’m on, let me give you a kind 0’ 
warning like. This Tofts ain't no friend o’ yours, 
any more’n heis o' mine. "Tain't his fault as your 
little ooman’s as good as gold. Oh, you may stare 
and blaze up; but I say, ‘tain’t his fault.” 

Doriani’s eyes did indeed blaze now. 

‘Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded, forgetting 
his former cause of anger in this new wrong, “ that 
this man has been making advances with my wife?” 

“ O’ course he have,” said Gidley, bluntly. 

“Taking advantage of my friendship—my confi- 
dence—everything I’ve done for him ?” exclaimed the 
Italian. 

‘Not a bit of it,” returned the other. ‘ Only 
taking the advantage a lazy man always does of a 
pretty ooman being handy, with nothing to do but to 
listen to. him.” ; , 

“ By heaven!” shrieked the Italian. ‘‘1,will be his 
death! Peste!, His death!” f 

And he ground his teeth in a manner frightful to 
see and hear. 

“Asforher! Oh, as for her!” ‘ 

He could only imitat> a clutching and rending 
with his nails by way of giving effect to the words, 

Gidley was absolutely terrified. ' the 

“Come, I say, look here,” he exclaimed, “it’s 
nonsenge, you know. It’s my belief there’s no more 
harm in that little ooman o’ your’n than there is in 
that baid-faced doe yonder,” 

“You don’t know,” was the answer. 

“But I’m sure of it.” 

“You are a cold Englishman !” 

“ But’ tell you-—” 

“You have no hot southern blood in your veins. 
No lava, no fire, no fury! We love and we hate, but 
you—you——” 

A contemptuous emphasis completed the sense of the 
unfinished sentence. 

“But I tell you,” replied Gidley, seriously, ‘‘ you're 
altogether at sea. I'm not the man to speak illof a 
ooman without cause, nor to set.a map agin his wife. 
I wouldn’t,do it for the world; and ,bow all this,has 
come out I don’t know! But I tell yon, theyas .have 
had eyes and ears have seen more than you_-have, and 
they know that it’s Tofts isto blame, Tofts, and 
Tofts only. Not your wife. She's been a child in 
his hands—a child as innocent of any harm as you or 
I. But he,he’sa bad’un. And when yon say I play 
into bis hands and make his game—hallo! what 
now? What's up?” 

The Italian had seized both the keeper's wrists in 
his thin, wiry hands, and was looking up into his face 
with a close, confidential look. 

““T forgive you all—all,” he gasped.‘ You did it 
for the best. I'll say it, and I'll believe it, though you 
have made ill words between Sir Noel and myself. 
Bat now, not a word of this—of your doubts, .suspi- 
cions, conjectures, knowledge, whatever.it is—as to 
iny wife, and this—this—reptile.” 

‘Oh, I ain't one to talk about, sich things” replied 
Gidley, with perfect truth. 

“ But you will swear—— 

“No I won't, I'll promise.” 

‘‘ Not to let a syllable of this escape your lips, unless 
I bid you speak? You must promise this, Good 
heaven, why you have destroyed the happiness of my 
whole life, and the least you can do is to swear——” 

“ T'll promise, I tell you.” 

“To promise, that you'll be secret as the grave 
about all this. To him, to me, to.everybody... You 
promise me?” 

“T do.” 

_ The doctor still clutched the other's wrists, reluc- 
tant to let him go, or perhaps doubting .whether he 
could trust,the man’s simple word. When he relin- 
quished his grasp, he.said, faintly: 

‘You shall ao me now. I’m not well—not 
strong, But you must tell me more. [ must know 
all—everything—the minutest particulars. I must 
know it, and I-ean trust you—I can, believe you. You 
are a good, honest fellow, trustworthy to a degree. 
Sir Noel has said it twenty times,,and he was right. 
Good honest fellow! Good-by! Good-by !” 

He turned and staggered away through tie trees. 

As he-went-his back rounded, so that he appeared 
short, and the stick in his right ‘hand quivered with 
the tremor that was upon him. All his former emo- 
. tion had been as nothing to this. The indignation 
with which he had met Gidley bore ‘no proportion to 
the passion with which he left him. 

“Phe keeper,conscious of ‘this, looked after him till 
the leafy branchesiutervened : then he dealt himself a 
fierce*blow on his broad chest. 

““T'd ha’ given.a hundred poun’ that this shouldn't 
ha’happened,” he ejaculated. “ And how it did happen 
cang meif Isknow. ‘1 didn't go to say nothing about 
his wife. “I would: t ha’ leta word about her come 
outo”"'my lips’for al! I'm worth. And for all that. I’ve 
done it. “I've made tie very mischief T tried’ to fight 
again’ © Are ~you a born ‘idiot, Gidtey—a nat'ral 


” 





—or what is it? What is it ? Why it’s this. There's 
& ooman at the bottom of it, and I’m as sure to get 
into mischief where they is, as a awkard cow's sure to 
kick over her pail.” 

He fetched himself another sharp blow on the 
chest, relieved his mind by calling himself an idiot 
some dozen or twenty times more, and then lurched 
forward on the road he had been about to take when 
first interrupted by the Italian. 

The latter had meanwhile gone his way. 

Striding and crashing forward, he had made in the 
direction of his house, in a frame of mind very dif- 
ferent to any in whieh he had ever approached it 
before. As its quaint gables and high-fronted roof 
gleamed through the trees, as the singular arrange- 
meut of white walks, intersected with black beams, 
and the fantastic galleries at every storey became 
visible to him, he sighed as if his heart would break. 
He thought of that love achievement which made the 
romance of his life. He thought of the time when he 
had wooed the beautiful Juanita, and had won her by 
the chivalric exploit of removing to another land the 
house in' which she was born, bodily, as if by the wand 
of an enchanter. 

And how all this grated on his present feelings ! 

How it all fed the newly-kindled flame of jealousy 
which ‘was consuming his heart! 

Juanita was at the window of their drawing-room, 
toying with a green parrot he had bought her years 
ago, and as he drew near she looked up, smiled, and 
blew him a kiss. 

At another time his heart would have leaped with 
delight. But not now. Not now. “False! False!” 
he muttered between his clenched teeth, and pulling 
his hat down over his brow, strode on into the house 
without returning Juanita’s salutation, or heeding the 
voice with which she called to him. 

He made straight for the drawing-room for all 
that. Men of tropical temperaments rage, they do 
not sulk. He made direct for it, and passed in at 
the door, white with anger. That is the dangerous 
colour; men whose cheeks flame are comparatively 
harmless. A red heat is nothing to a white heat. 

Doriani was in a white heat. 

Juanita, turning her head from the parrot’s cage as 
he came in, saw that something terrible had happened. 

‘“* Mateo ?” she cried, more in the way of question 
than exclamation. 

He moved, glaring down upon her, and seized one 
white wrist with both hands. 

“We will give your bir’ its liberty,” he said, in a 
voice strangely out of | ‘¢ with the simplicity of 
the words. 

“No. Impossible,” replied Juanita. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt would not be safe to do sv.” 

“True. It would not be safe. And why? Why 
I say 2” 

“ Why 2” 

“You don’t. know? I will tell you. Because we 
cannot trust it. Is it so?” 

“Surely, yes. But 4 

“You have said it. We cannot trust it. There is 
but one remedy for the thing we love and prize 
aud cannot trust. It must be caged.” 

“Mateo! Mateo!” exclaimed the terrified wife, 
‘““why do you glare, and wreuch my wrists, and talk 
so wildly 2” 

“It must be caged," he replied, with deadly fierceness. 

“What am I to understand ?” she pleaded. 

“That you have sealed your own doom. You are 
like your bird, beautiful and false; to be loved, but 
not trusted. I will treat you as you treat her. I 
cannot kill you, but I will cage you. From this mo- 
ment you are my prisoner. [I will keep you under 
lock aud key, and eyery door and window in fhis 
your prison shall be secured with iron bars.” 

Juanita looked at his white face in horror. 

“Mateo!” she cried, “you cannot mean this? I 
am ‘true to you. I swear " 

“No. You shall not perjure yourself. I know 
your falsehood. I have proof of it; and from this 
moment this house becomes your prison—or your 
grave.” 

With these words he wnclasped his hands, and 
shook her from him as be would have shaker off some 
noxious reptile; then without a further word he 
quitted the apartment. 

Juanita, sinking to the ground with terror and 
consternation, heard the key turn in the lock as the 
door closed, and ‘heard also ‘the retreating steps of 
her husband—and her gaoler. 


CHAPTER LXILV. 
THE WOMAN NAMED LOLA. 


Woman, take heed if petulant and rash. Fazio. 
Set him before me face to face; the fire 
Of my just anger shall burn up his heart. Ibid. 
Driven forth from his home by the new herror 
that was consuming his heart, awd planning as he 


went twenty cruel schemes of vengeance, Deriani 
went he knew not whither. 

Outside the garden gate, a man, his own servant 
out of livery, accosted him, placing a finger to the 
rim of his hat. 

“ What was it?” the doctor demanded angrily. 

The man in an apologetic tone explained that since 
his master left for the Manor House early that morning, 
a woman had been there asking to see him, and pres- 
-sing the necessity of doing so urgently. 

“Who was she?” 

A foreign woman of the lower order, greatly ex- 
cited, and with an appearance of being faiigued and 
ill. She had refused to wait; but had written some- 
thing with the gardener’s red-chalk pencil on 4 
picked-up scrap of paper, requesting that it might 
be given to the doctor with the statement that she 
had returned home. 

While the man tendered this explanation he handed 
the paper, a mero dirty scrap, evidently found in 
the road, and roughly twisted in the form of a nete. 

Opened, it revealed one word—only one. 

It was a woman’s name—“ Lola.” 

Struck by, this, Doriani forgot for an iustant his 
own exceeding, overwhelming sorrow, and his brain 
rapidly passed in review the possible circumstances 
which could lave brought him this early visitor. He 
recalled his visit to the dirty, ill-conditioned street at 
Nestleborough, his interview with this woman, and 
what followed, not forgetting those shadows on the 
blind which had at the time excited his curiosity so 
greatly. 

“Claudia Guiver's attendant comes to me!” he re- 
flected ; “‘she has a motive in doing so. Is it to tell 
me that she has re-considered the subject we spoke 
of, and that she is prepared to swear to give her 
evidence against Tofts? Hafdly, I should say. A 
letter by post would have.sufficed for that. Is she 
ill, and anxious for my professional services? No, she 
is tod suspicious of me. What is it then? Some- 
thing must have happened, but what? ‘That1 must 
make a point of discovering.” 

Had he known what Lola hiad passed through before 
working herself up to the determination of waiting 
upon him, Doriani would indeed have felt convinced 
that something had happened. 

During the two preceding nights and the inter- 
mediate day, this woman had not known a mome:t’s 

cé or rest. 

At first the neighbours were surprised to find her 
watching at the door of her wretched house during 
an entire evening and far on into the night. 

Tt is one of the misfortunes of living in a poor 
neighbourhood, that it exposes one to ebservation. 
The poor fraternize more than the rich; they are less 
independent of each other's aid and sympathy, aad 
more than this, ignorance—and to the shame of 
England be it said, poverty must still bear the curse 
of ignorance—the ignorant, we say, are more 
curious, prying, and suspicious, than those of culti- 
vated minds, 

The neighbours, ignorant and suspicious, had long 
regarded the “goings on” at Lola’s house with dis- 
approbation, chiefly because they involved some 
secret they were at a loss to fathom; and they were 
all on the alert at seeing the woman perturbed, excited, 
and evidently on the watch. 

In the middle of the night Lola was seen to lock her 
door and steal away. 

Why was this? What did she go for? Who was 
she expecting? What was about to happen? 

People questioned one another thus even in their beds. 

And while they did so, Lola was away prosecuting 
inquiries. The sleepy porter at the railway station, 
who kept a dreary vigil, waiting for the mail train to 
pass through, hada long interview with her in the 
dead of the night. At daybreak she was at tue lock 
down the river, sitting in the grey dawn on one of 
the blunt wooden levers of the lock-gates, waiting till 
the surly lock-keeper should be roused from his slum- 
bers in the wooden shed he occupied by some passing 
barge, so that she might seize the opportunity of ques- 
tioning him. Hours later, a mounted constable on his 
way to the station-house halted asa weary woman 
rose from the ground by the road-side, and held up her 
hand. Their conference was long—too long for the 
impatient horse the man bestrode, and which kept 
pawing the ground, and wheeling round and round, 
eager to be gone. 

In all these cases there was something which the 
woman sought—some track, some trail, some clue, 
however slight and valueless; aud this she sought in 
vain. 

For two nights and a day the search went on, 
varied by an occasional return to the house of which 
she had the key; and now Lola had extended her ia- 
quiries as far as the Manor IIouse, and had veutured 
to present herself at Doriani’s door. 

In ignorance of all this, the doctor ordercd ont his 
horse, and mounting it, started off in the direction of 
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It was perhaps a fortunate thing that this counter- 
excitement should have presented itself at that mo- 
ment, since it distracted his miui from the one hideous 
thought on which it was madness to brood. Juanita’s 
perfidy touched him in the only tender point in his 
nature. He loved her with the devotion of a boy— 
but, no! youth knows nothing of the depth or fer- 
vour or desperation of the passion which inspires a 
man in later life when he sets his heart upon tle love 
of a young and bewitching woman. The infatuation, 
for it is nothing more, that his passion is returned, is 
so flattering to his vanity, so consoling to his heart, 
that it becomes an intoxication. As in similar cases, 
Doriani doated on his wife. There is no other term 
for it—he doated on her, and to that extent that he 
would not ask himself the question whether his affec- 
tion was returned. It might be that his reasonassured 
him it was not. Quick-sighted in everything else, he 
roust lave seen that his young wife could not recipro- 
cate his feelings towards her, but he voluntarily 
suffered his own infatuation to blind him on_ this 
point. Itis not an unusual thing: we are all blind to 
what we do not wish to see, and the Italian’s whole 
life's happiness depended on his not seeing this. 

Aad now suddenly, as by a ligatning-flash, the fatal 
truth had been revealed. 

Juanita did not love him. Worsethan that, she was 
false to him. She loved another. 

Thinking more of this than the errand on which 
he had set out, Doriani rode steadily along, his head 
down, and his long legs dangling out of the stirrups, 
only mechanically conscious of what passed around 
him 

A mile or more had thus been traversed, when 
the doctor's course was abruptly arrested. A crowd 
had gathered on the road-side, and a waggon having 
stopped near the same spot, the road was quite blocked 
up. 

“ All right. Here's the doctor !” cried several voices 
at once as he drew near. 

“ What is it?” he demanded. 

“A woman!” was the curt explanation: but it was 
sufficient to cause Doriani to dismount and to make 
his way to the centre of the crowd. 

Here, with her head propped against the trunk of 
a tree, he saw the very woman who had visited him that 
morning. Yes, it was Lola outstretched on the ground 
and unconscious of the presence of the crowd about 
her. The truth is, that a night’s wandering and fast- 
ing had utterly worn her out, and on leaving Doriani’s 
house, and setting out on the road home, she had 
yielded to sheer fatigue and exhaustion. 

The application of some medicament, which Doriani 
always carried, speedily resulted in partial restoration. 
A draught from a flask proffered by some pedestrian 
casually passing that way, did the rest. 

Lola opened her eyes. 

She opened them as if awaking from a deep sleep, 
and gazed up and around, without at first recollect- 
ing where she was, or the circumstances which had 
brought her there. 

It was the face ef Doriani which arrested her wan- 
dering gaze, and acted as a connecting link between 
the past and the present. Directly her eyes met his 
she roused herself, and raising her head, and clutching 
at him to make sure that he did not escape, hissed a 
question into his ear. 

“Where is he?” she demanded. 

“ee 

“Do not trifle. Itis too late. I demand him at 
your hands. Where is he?” 

Doriani locked at her in genuine amazement. 

“Of whom are you speaking ?” he asked. 

“What! Would you that I should name him ? 
Here? Before all these?” 

“And why not? Ihave no secrets.” 

He said it with an air of truth which would have 
deceived the most suspicious; but his eyes drooped, for 
all that, with the consciousness that it was an idle 
boast 

“ No secrets ?” cried Lola, scornfully. “What! Dare 
you proclaim your villany te the world? Dare you 
bid me speak aloud of your crimes?” 

“Oh, yes,” retorted the doctor, with a contemptuous 
grin, “I dare say I can bear all that you can say. 
idle fancies, mere delusions, will nothurt me. Only 
take care. They may be brought against you as 
evidence.” 

“ Of what?” 

“Of a state of mind dangerous to yourself and to 
others.” 

At those words the woman sprang to her feet. 

“You hear him 7’ she said, addressing the crowd. 
“ He threatens me. And what he threatens he can 
perform. Monster!” she added, suddenly darting 
et the Italian and seizing him by the breast with both 
hands. ‘“ Where is your victim ?” 

“ My victim ?” 

“ Yes, he who years and years ago you immured in 
# solitary cell, under the charge of a brutal keeper of 
a private mad-house—where is he ?” 


Doriani’s face changed at these words. 

“ It—it is false,” he faltered. 

“It is rue,” shrieked Lola, “and you know it! You 
know also of his escape.” 

“But I deny ——” 

“Of his wanderings. Of the asylum he found in my 
house. You kuew it—you discovered it.” 

“T protest I know nothing,” interposed Doriani. 

* And I tell you, fiend, that it was your own spies, 
your own paid ruffians, wlio decoyed him, froni my 
roof and from the place in which I live. And. now I 
come to you and demand him at your hands. Give 
him to me.” 

“Tmpossible,” 

“ You cannot ?” 

“No.” 

“True. You cannot. And shall I tell you, why? 
Shall I tell these assembled why? MUave 1 yourper- 
mission ?” 

“ You have.” 

“Tt is because— You have murdered him!” 

She released his breast, and stepping back, fuog 
up her arms wildly as these words burst from her 
lips. 

Doriani stood like a man stunued. 

The crowd looked on. with stupid wonder. 

The suddenness of the accvsation took from the 
accused the power of reply ;.but as soon as he could 
recover from his astonishment, Doriani met his 
assailant with a prompt and energetic denial. 

“Tt is utterly false,” he said, addressing the crowd, 
“a mere invention of this woman's excited brain. 1 
have set no men to watch her house. .1 know nothing 
of the man said to be decoyed away. And.as to his 
murder—delusion, all delusion.” 

“ You did not even consign him to the mad-house ?” 
demanded the woman, with a sarcastic curl of her lip. 

“I might have done. I have signed many certiti- 
cates of lunacy. It is my profession., [ do uot even 
know of whom you are speaking.” 

“ ] will tell you.” 

Doriani trembled. 

“No,” he exclaimed, “I have heard too much.” 

“You see!" cried Lola, triumphantly, addressing 
the crowd and pointing to the agitated doctor, ‘“ he 
dares not hear it. The murderer trembles at the name 
of his victim.” 

“T tell you she is deceived. I know nothing of this 
old man of whom she speaks, or of the two keepers 
who appear to have re-captured him. I——” 

“ He lies!” shrieked Lola. 

‘Peace, woman!” interposed a bystander, who was 
no other than the landlord of the Load of Mischief. 
“Let the man speak a word for himself. I know 
these keepers you speak of. They've been to my 
place, and I saw them a day or two back nigh the 
railway station. Mr. Cheney Tofts, he who claims the 
Manor House, was with 'em.” 

“ He ?” 

It was Lola who shrieked that inquiry. 

“Yes—he. They were together, cosy like, band 
and glove.” 

The woman, struck with amazement, reflected a 
moment. ‘I'hen a hasty exclamation escaped her. 
“Can I have been mistaken?” she asked herself 
with intense eagerness. ‘‘No, no! And yet”—she 
added in an undertone—“ he is even more interested 
in the old man’s death.” 

Doriani heard the words, though they were not in- 
tended for his cars, and caught eagerly at them. 

“You see,” be whispered, “ your strong feelings 
make you unjust! Of course it is to his interest that 
this mau should be removed. Could pot this man doin a 
moment what you have refused todo? Could he not 
prove him an impostor beyond the shadow of a doubt 2” 
“ And you believe that he has removed the old man 
out of his path ?” 

“As, buta moment since, you charged me with 
doing.” 

“Just heaven! It may be possible! There is no 
limit to the wickedness of wicked men. But he shall 
not reap the fruits of his sin. I will denounce him, 
I swear to you, Doriani, that I will denouuce and ex- 

e him.” 

The Italian's eyes glistened. 

Accident. had brought about the result for which at 
their last interview he had pleaded in vain. 

If Lola spoke out, Tofts would be checkmated, and 
there might be a hope that Sir Noel would coutinue in 
possession, to his own and Doriani’s profit—more 
especially if what Lola suspected was true, and the 
wandering lunatic had been put out of the way. 

Cheered at this prospect into a momentary forget- 
fulness of his own private griefs, Doriani exerted his 
utmost skill to soothe the mind of the woman before 
him, and to restore her so that she might be able to go 
on her way, and having succeeded in engaging a light 
eart, he {himself accompawicd her back to Nestle- 
borough. 





There was a strange piece of gossip up at the Load 





of Mischief on the following night. The blacksmith 
of the village told a rambling tale about having an 
order to put iron gratings to all the windows of Doctor 
Doriani’s Spanish house. In addition there was a 
talk of iron, doors with padlocks. And a lazy fellow 
who sometimes went to do a job at gardeuing at the 
doctor's, had heard from one of the maids that her 
mistress had that morning lain foran hour on the 
floor in strong bysterics. 

So it wasagreed.on all hands that something 
wrong, and not a little mysterious, had happened at 
the doctor's. ' 

(To be continued.) 








AN OCEAN RACE. 


Tue celebrated China clipper ships Fiery Cross, 
680 tons, Captain Robinson, and the Serica, 708 
tons, Captain G. Innes, from Foo-Chow-Foo, having 
on board the first teas of the season, have arrived at 
London. : 

Many of our readers may not be aware that each 
year every effort is put forth by shipbuilders, ship- 
owners, and others engaged in the China trade, in 
order to produce and sail ships out and home as 
speedily as possible, a premium ranging as high as £1 
per ton being paid by the merchauts engaged in the 
tea trade to'the owner of the ship arriving with the 
first of the season's teas. 

This year more than ordinary interest was centred 
in the arrival of the first ship, from thé fact of two of 
the fastest vessels engaged in the trade having. left 
Foo-Chow-Foo together, the same tug having towed 
them both to sea, and cast them off at the same time 
in the China Sea. So great was the interest excited 
in the result that, we understand, large, sums, by way 
of bets, were staked by the partizans of the two ships 
as to the final result. , 

The Fiery Cross was built by Messrs. Challoner, 
of Liverpool, in December, 1860, and each year has 
proved’ herself one of the fastest clippers fn the 
world. She has upon more than one occasion obtained 
the premium. The Serica, however, built by Messrs. 
Robert" Steele and Co., of Greenock, and launched in 
August,°1863, completely outstripped the Fiery Cross 
last year.’ On the outward run to China this season 
the Serica again beat her rival “dows the sea” by two 
days. 

From: the fact of two such celebrated clippers 
having ‘been pitted against each other, considerable 
interest was centred in the result in London, Liver- 
pool, and ‘upon the Clyde. 

As we have already stated, both ships were towed 
to sea together on the 28th of May, and proceeded 
on their homeward voyage. On the 23rd of June the 
Serica passed tie Straits of Sunda, twenty-seven days 
out, and on the following “day the Fiery Cross passed 
the same Straits, being twenty-eight days out. Nothing 
was again heard of the ships until the Sunday, when 
both vessels arrived off the Isle of White almost 
simultaneously: By a stroke of good fortune, how- 
ever, a tug steamer ran alongside the Fiery Cross, 
and having taken her in tow, reached Gravesend 
the same tide. No other tug being in the vicinity, the 
Serica stood out to mid channel, in order to catch the 
flood tide; but did not get or see a steamer again til! 
she got to the Forelaud, and, in consequenee, lost the 
tide. 

Had the Serica been fortunate enough te have 
fallen in with the tug sent out to bring her in from 
the Isle of Wight, all would have been well, as both 
ships would have gone up the ‘'hames together 
As it was, however, the Fiery Cross got up first, and 
thus secured the premium. 

The voyage from Foo-Chow-Foo is about 25,000 
miles; and when it is remembered that ‘these two 
vessels left upon the same day, and arrived in sight 
of England after such a long voyage together, the 
victory of the Fiery Cross in reaching London first 
was small indeed. “The Fiery Cross “is ' ownéd ir 
Liverpool. ‘The Serica is owned by Messrs. Finlay 
and Co., Glasgow. The voyage from Foo-Chow-Foo 
to London’octupied 106 days. 





An Ancient Scutrrurep Stove in JepBuRGE 
Ansey.—For some years past.it has been known toa 
few persons that a curiously-sculptured stone was built 
into Jedburgh Abbey, serving as a lintel in one of the 

es immediately above. what is known as St. 
Mary’s aisle. This stone has been regarded by some 
as a fragment of a Runic memorial, while others be- 
lieve it to be Anglo-Saxon, It has been taken out of 
its place and put in the northern transept.. This stone 
is broken, but evidently the principal portion is entire 
It measures 2 ft. 9 in. in length, and 2 ft. in breath. 
The chief object on it is a tree bearing clusters of 
fruit somewhat resembling grapes. The branches of 
the tree are turned so asto form perfect circles of about 
8 in. in diameter each. In the two undermost circles 
there are two animals, that on the right side of a wolf- 
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like character, and that on the left likearam. In 
the circles immediately above are two birds like vul- 
tures; and these, along with the wolf-like animal 
below, are shown in the act of eating the fruit of the 
tree, while the ram has hold of one of the branches in 
its mouth. In the circles above these are two pecu- 
liarly formed animals. The heads are broken off, but 
the two legs, part of the body, and a wing are seen, 
and the underpart seems to have been intended to 
represent a serpent coiled round one of the branches. 





THE HETIRESS. 
———_>_——_- 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A BETROTHAL. 


Thus, when the lamp that lighted 
The traveller, at first goes out, 
He feels awhile benighted, 
And looks around in fear and doubt : 
But soon, the prospect clearing, 
By cloudless starlight on he treads, 
And thinks no lamp so cheering 
As the light which heaven sheds. Moore. 

Peruars, now that Grace’s troubles were over— 
that Mr. Shelbourne bad found a son io be proud of, 

to love and to comfort his old age—now that Dolores 
in her proper person. had escapéd the shame and 
terror of her life, and Richard, flushed with hope, felt 
certain of the fruition of his hopes, and the realization 
of his love dreams-—the only one save Alfred Fairfield 
who was not completely happy was the doctor. 

Despite his placid disposition, and despite the fact 
that he saw as much of Richard as he chose, that 
gentleman felt that he had been robbed. 

Hecould not but see that father and son adored each 
other, that to be together was their greatest happiness, 
and that Dick was “lis Dick” no more. His brow 
grew clouded, and his step slow. 

He brooded and sulked; and finally sold the cottage, 
and took board at the residence of a certain widow, 
who, though certainly quite forty, was plumpand 
pretty yet, and who afforded the comforts of a home 
to several single gentlemen. 

“Tt was for Dick I lived,” said the doctor, “and 
now that he is taken from me I might as well end my 
days in a boarding-house !” 

And the widow sympathized with him, and hinted, 
with her head on one side and tempting dimples in 
her rosy cheeks, that after all single gentlemen under 
her roof did not find quite such a dismal boarding- 
house life as they, might anticipate, poor things, from 
former experience. 

At which the doctor only shook his head, as one 
who should say, ‘Behold a single gentleman who 
cannot be comforted.” 

Yet, after all, he did not lose his appetite, and very 
soon grew sociable with the widow, and fatherly to 
her boys—she-had two, of ten and twelve. 

At first he sighed as. he contemplated them, but 
by-and-by grew more cheerful, and one thing was 
noticeable, that so surely as there came to the vicinity 
a circus or menagerie, or show of any sort, so surely 
first among the spectators were good old Doctor 
Rawdon and Mrs. Barrington’s boys. 

“It’s my. philoprogenitiveness,. Dick,” said the 
doctor, “I adore pets and children. I love to have 
something of the sort about me. I ought to have 
married and had, children about me. It’s too late 
now. Heigho!” and the doctor would walk away, 
steadfastly refusing Richard's company, and acting 
the réle of an injured man to the best of his ability. 

His demeanour puzzled both father and son, and 
made the latter now and then a little sad, for he loved 
the doctor dearly. But all other subjects just then 
were trivial to Richard Rawdon beside the love he bore 
for Dolores, and the hope he entertained of her return 
of that emotiop. 

As often as he could leave The Pines, he betook him- 
self to town, and there, at her magnificent home, saw 
Dolores.. She was kind to him. She smiled on him 
and he believed her heart. was his; but the words which 
a have proved that belief true were very hard to 
speak. 

True love is always doubtful of its own power. 
Scarcely could Richard believe that his merits were 
sufficient to win Dolores’ heart. 

At last he nerved himself tothe point. And leaving 
The Pines one glorious summer morning, he found her 
seated at her piano in her pretty boudoir. She looked 
lovelier than ever; her eyes more liquid, her dark 
tresses more glossy. She smiled as he entered, and 
held out ber hand. 

“ Welcome, Richard,” she said. ‘‘ Whatcould tempt 
you from the green solitude of The Pines to the dust 
and noise of town on such a day?” 

The thoughts in Richard’s heart rushed to his lips as 
she vt 

“Where you are is heaven,” he said. ‘“ You draw 
me to you as a magnet drawsthe needle, Nay, do not 





turn away,” he continued, “I must speak at last. 
Dolores, I adore you. I cannot live without you. 
From that moment when you dawned upon me a 
beauteous mystery, I have felt that youalone could fill 
my heart. ‘That heart is at your feet. Share my life. 
Be mine, my own for ever, Dolores!” 

The beautiful creature made noanswer. Her black 
lashes veiled her oriental eyes. Her colour came and 
went. Her bosom heaved beneath the snowy lawn 
which veiled it. Richard looked upon her—drew 
nearer, aud gently took her hand. She did not resist. 
Then he grew bolder. His arm stole around her 
waist, and he lifted the taper fingers to his lips. 

* Dolores,” he whispered, “do you love me?” 

And from the girl's lips came a scarcely audible 
whisper : 

“ Yes ve 

Ouly “yes!"—nothing more. Yet of all the es- 
says on love, of all the long love poems, none were 
ever more eloquent than that monosyllable—" yes !” 

Oh, the exquisite moment, when her head drooped 
upon his bosom, when for the first time his lips touched 
her cheek. A wild wish crept into both hearts that 
time might stop there, and leave them standing thus 
for ever. 

Dolores was the first to speak. 

She drew herself timidly from her lover's arms, and 
looked into his ardent face, with something like self- 
reproach in her own. 

“ Richard,” she said, ‘‘ I must not be selfish, neither 
must you. I owea duty to my mother’s aged grand- 
mother. I can never leave her. While she lives, I 
must be altogether hers. I love her, Richard, and she 
loves me. Nothing shall part us—no one shall divide 
my time and care while she exists. Think how old she 
is, and what sorrow she has known!” 

She paused suddenly, and both turned with a start, 
for an odd laugh burst upon their ears. 

From a door behind them tottered forth thg old lady, 
leaning on her gold-headed cane. 

‘Dolores !" she cried. ~“ Ah, Dolores, this is some- 
thing new. And you never told me you had a lover. 
Nay, do not blush, I guessed it, and what is more, I 
like this boy.. He is handsome and good—better than 
the other one. Ah, I am shrewd. I know loversata 
glance. I had fifty when I was young and beautiful. 
Listen, youtwo. You shall not wait fer your merry- 
making until lam, gone. I want to see my great- 
grandchild’s wedding. It is what. few do. I am 
nearly a century old. Come, you shall marry, and 
I will bless you, and dwell with you! What say 
you?” 

For all answer, both knelt and kissed her hands. 

She liked the homage, and over her old face passed 
& smile. 

“ Good children,” she said. ‘ Ah, you will be happy 
—you venerate the old. Now go away and talk. I 
want to think. This will be grand pastime to me— 
Dolores’ wedding.” 

Hand in hand the lovers left the room. And we 
shall not follow them. 


_—_—_— — - 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE FATHER'S BLESSING. 
For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 
Congreve. 

Iv was not strange, perhaps, that Mr. Shelbourne 
should entertain a strong prejudice against the girl 
who had, in the character of Harold Shelbourne, 
oceupied so singular a position beneath his roof ; but 
Richard, blinded by his own love, was quite unprepared 
for it, and astonished by the grief and anger which an 
exposition of his betrothal to Dolores excited in his 
father’s breast. 

Por the first time he heard the real expression of 
Mr. Shelbourne’s feelings, and grew pale with sup- 
pressed anger as he listened. 

“T have forgiven Grace,” said Mr. Shelbourne. “I 
consider her conduct to have been that of a mad 
woman. Insanity excuses her; and against the dead I 
cherish noanimosity. But this girl, who dwelt under 
my roof an impostor for so many years, who stood be- 
tween my son and his inheritance, how can I welcome 
her asa daughter? My dear son, it is impossible; 
and unless some glamour has been cast about you, I 
cannot see how you can see aught to admire in an 
adventurer, in one who disgraced herself and dis- 
honoured her sex by the masculine attire she wore 
before us all—who took part in a deception at onee 
vile and absurd; and was so consummate an actress 
as to avoid detection, which, looking back, would 
seem to have been inevitable. I cannot respect such 
&@ Woman—is it possible you can love her?” 

Vaiuly Richard pleaded the cause of his Dolores. 
Mr. Shelbourne’s opinions were not easily altered. 
He thought of the puny Harold, whose want of beauty 
and of wit were so apparent, aud could not fancy him 
transformed to a woman worthy of this bright and 
handsome boy of his. 





At last Richard put one question which was an- 
swered to his satisfaction. 

“Do you know Dolores, father? Have you ob- 
served her carefully? Are you not speaking of one 
you scarcely would recognize were you to meet 
her ?” 

‘In her disguiseI could scarcely forget her,” said 
Mr. Shelbourne. ‘As a woman, if she is much 
altered, I probably should not know her. We have 
met beside a deathbed and a grave, and I forbade my 
eyes to turn towards her, lest indignation should usurp 
the place forgiveness should fill alone. Grace Drew 
and her accomplice did us both great wrong.” 

Richard drew a breath of relief. 

“ You do not know her,” he said; “and when you 
do you will forgive her. She is an angel! No selfish 
motive mingled with her deception—only her love 
for her old nurse caused her to remain one hour be- 
neath this roof after your return.” 

“Perhaps she may not have been as guilty as 
Grace,” said Mr. Shelbourne, “ yet she was culpable 
and absurdly weak. I can never give my consent to 
such an alliance.” 

And Richard turned away, sad at heart, and left his 
father’s presence. Outside the door, he met the doctor 
and the two Barrington boys. The former, as usual, 
gavea little sigh and shook his head, but Richard 
followed him. 

“ Uncle,” said he, “let those boys go somewhere and 
play ; I want your advice.” 

“Tam not your uncle, you know, Dick,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘and as for advice, there’s your father, you 
know.” 

“T need you,” said Richard. ‘“ Don’t punish me for 
what I could not help.” 

“That's true,” said the doctor. ‘“ You couldn't 
help it. It’s that confounded Grace’sfault. Come along, 
Dick. Boys, wait here, and behave yourselves,” and he 
took the young man's arm and walked away. 

Richard poured his story into his attentive ear, and 
by way of comment the doctor muttered: 

“Ah, a real father is no kinder than an adopted 
uncle after all!” t 

This thought pleased him, and in a few moments he 
suggested : 

“TI tell you what, Dick, this matter isa difficult 
one; your father is obstinate, and takes airs—excuse 
me. A woman only can contrive to manage him; and 
as the smartest woman in the world is my landlady, 
Mrs. Barrington, we'll appeal to her. Fact, Dick, she 
is the smartest! The way she manages all sorts of 
cheating tradesmen is wonderful !” 

The result of this resolution can be put in a few 
words. A week afterwards two ladies came to board 
with the widow Barrington. One extremely old, who 
kept her room for the best part of the time. The 
other, lovely, young, and fascinating. By female arts 
and machinations Mr. Shelbourne was inveigled into 
taking tea at the Barrington cottage, and meeting the 
young lady, admired her intensely, and pitched upon 
her as the very wife for Richard.. This consummation 
being arrived at, confessions were made, and Mr. 
Shelbourne learned that the beautiful Miss Wilford 
was the heiress of whom he entertained so great a 
horror, and the puny Harold, whose very memory 
had been a nightmare to him since that individual had 
vanished from existence. 

There was a struggle in his mind between prejudice 
and conviction, but the end was favourable to the 
lovers’ hopes, and finally he gave consent and blessing 
toa union which Dolores had declared should never be 
consummated against his will. 

It was a work of time, and days had rolled into 
weeks, aud weeks to months, before the happy 
moment arrived, so that a year 
before Dolores put her hand into that of Richard, and 
said : 

“I can be yours now. Your father has blessed us.” 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 
A WEDDING, AND OTHER THINGS. 


Well may your hearts believe the truths I tel’:. 
‘Tis virtue makes the bliss, where’er we rae 


Ir wasa lovely August day. Never had The Pines 
looked so lovely. The tall trees from which it took 
its name were green and glossy, and the fragrant 
perfume from their stately stems diffused itself upon 
the air. In the garden a thousand blossoms vied with 
each other in loveliness, and the lawn was one expanse 
of velvet smoothness, while within every room was 
newly furnished and adorned. 

It had been Mr. Shelbourne’s desire that the 
wedding party should come at once to The Pines 
after the performance of the ceremony, and such a 
banquet was prepared as had not graced the old 
dining-room for years. 

In the distance the church spire glistened in the 
noonday sun, and within the church flowers from 
The Pines were arranged in festoons and bouquets, 
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Everything was bright and fresh, and the sexton 
felt prouder of the arrangements than the famous 
Gunter could feel at the celebration of ten thousand 
wedding breakfasts. 

The clergyman was ready—the spectators had as- 
sembled. Nothing remained but the arrival of the 
wedding party and the consummation of the lovers’ 
happimess, when suddenly, a small boy rushed into 
the church, and put a note into the’sexton’s hand. 

Curiosity was on tiptoe. _What could it be? An 
elderly lady escaped from the crowd:and caught and 
questioned the lad. She discoveced that the note was 
from Mr. Shelbourne. 

Meanwhile the clergyman received and read it. 

He did not rise and say that there would be no 
wedding—on the contrary, he smiled. 

He looked as though but for his position in society 
he would have liked to laugh. 

The congregation were miserable. What could it be? 

To gratify our readers, we will inform them that 
the note intimated to the clergyman that le would 
be expected to unite two couples instead of one. 

Still the spectators waited. 

The rising breeze fluttered the rose branches at 
the window, the organist played the “ Wedding 
March,” ribbons stirred, muslins and silks rustled. 

The clergyman, who was young and seatimental, 
read his prayer-book, and looked in his fresh white 
surpliceas though he-were about to be married him- 
self. 

Suddenly there was a noise, the church gate 
opened, every one stared doorward. 

The clergyman from his bower of roses looked 
congratulatory blessings, with his big blue eyes. 

A disappointment awaited them—false alarm ‘was 
raised. 

A carriage stopped—somebody sailed in. 

This time it was Miss Betsy Dash, a wealthy 
spinster, who always went to weddings, and who, 
entering, so established herself with a view to the 
exhibition of her new: bonnet, that the sexton felt 
called upon to interfere, and did his task jocularly 
and politely by saying : 

‘Really, ma'am, excuse me, but if) you sit: there 
our pastor will be obliged to marry you to some- 
body; indeed he will. ‘This place is for the ‘bridal 
party. Of course somebody would oe happy to 
have you remain, but you bave your choice.” 

At which Miss Dash retreated. 

At last there was really a-+sownd of whirling 
wheelsand horses’ hoots, and of boys cheering along 
the road, and the doors opened wide. 

Enter the party. 

birstl »oa brid aid and gr 
them, Richard and Dolores. 

Oh, how beautiful:she was—how thergirls envied 
her, and the young men the bridegroom ! 

Tense little pause, and  behold,-another brides- 
maid and. groomsman! After them, Dr.’ Rawdon and 
Mrs. Barrington—the latter pretty.and blooming, 
despite her forty years—in silver-grey silk and 
white lace; the former beaming with smiles, and 
actually blushing. 

The rest of the party followed in due course. 

Aud then came the ceremony; the sentimental 
eleryyman, with big eyes, doing his part to admira- 
tion, and uttering the musica) name, Dolores, with 
its true Spanish accent. 

Aud when it came to the doctor's turn, saying, 
“ Wilt thou, Oliver, take this woman,” with an air 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ Remember, this is the Jast 
chance!” and propounding to Mrs. Barrington the 
query,“ Wilt thou, Jane Elizabeth ?” as who should 
say, “Come now, if you have any objections state 
them, or keep them to yourself for ever!” and re- 
questing any of the congregation who knew any 
sause Why the nuptials should not be solemnized 
tawtate their objections, as if he really expected some 
one to step from the crowd and interfere. 

Of course no one did; and the double marriage 
was consummated without a shadow to mar its bliss, 
either on the faces within the church or in the sky 
witbout- 

When it wasover, the bridal party proceeded door- 
ward, and on the porch encountered a young gentle- 
man With a lady on his arm. 

The former stepped forward, and grasped Richard's 
band. 

“ Let me be the first to congratulate: you,” he said. 
“God bless you, Dick; may you be as happy with 
your wifeas | am with mine. Sophy, this is my 
dearest friend.” 

And Riehard Shelbourne stood face to face with 
Alfred Pairtield, 

“I have beeu married a month,” he said, as he 
offered his hand to Dolores. ‘My wife is a stranger 
hee; but I have often spoken of you both, and she 
feels that she knows you.” 

Then the lips of the bride of an hour and the wife 
of a month met sisterlike, and all walked on together 
io partake of the wedding-breakfast.at The Pines. 
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it was a merry time, and the pioneer of many 
happy years ; and those who dwell at Carltonville can 
tell you that three happier couples never were united 
in their old eburch. 

Richard and Dolores dwelt at The Pines with Mr. 
Shelbourne; and the old lady made her home there 
until she went to sleep one day to awaken in the 
next world. 

Not far away Alfred Fairfield and his Sophy had 
their home, and were the fondest of married mortals ; 
while in his cottage ornée, Dr. Rawdon dwelt, enter- 
taining the belief, that although Dick’s Dolores and 
Alfred’s Sophy were nice girls, bis buxom and bloom- 
ing Jane Elizabeth was as far superior to them as she 
was to all other women, and that her boys were 
cherubs in round jackets. 

As for Harvey Grier, of course the management of 
that great estate devolved on him; and as the old 
lady’s will rendered him independent of his business, 
he attended to it asa sort of pastime in the legal line; 
while Master Tom Burridge came into a comfort- 
able business by right of inheritance, and reigns in 
the office where he once played lawyer and smoked 
cigar ends. 

Old Deborah, the only retainer of The Pines who 
could remember the strange scenes enacted beneath 
its roof, dwelt there until the children of Master Dick 
were old enough to toddle, and then expired, ‘be- 
queathing them her savings, hidden for thirty years 
in «n old flower-pot, under the kitchen-hearth; and, 
to our certain knowledge, no mortal has reason to 
regret the hour*which made the Heiress mistress of 
The Pines. 

THE END. 





A WINTER IN ITALY. 
Br H. B.S. 


(Continwed-from No. 128.) 





HOW THE CHURCHES LOOK IN VENICE. 
Tue Venctians were, in their way, a religious people 
Every little islend in their collection has its church 
round whichas round a mother cluster the other build- 
ings. These churches are perfect mines of sumptuous- 
ness and wealth, in marbles, gilding, pictures, frescoes ; 
in short, ‘all that-a rich commercial people could bring 
from north aud. south, east aud west, to heap-upon a 
shrine. 
Among them all, however, we do not at this 
moment remember one dedicated to God or to Jesus 
Christ. -Albare.to the Virgin or the saints. 
The Temple of St. Mark forms one side of the great 
public Piazza di San Marco, which is the favourite re- 
sort of the Venetians. A great public square where 
one can walk without fear of rattling wheels or the 
hoofs of horses, it is a charming lounge by day or 
evening. The church, with its brood of domes, its 
tall; slender minarets, looks mosque-like and oriental. 
Within, it is a perfect aggregate and conglomeration 
of porphyry, jasper, lapis lazuli, frescoes of gems and 
precious stones, and dizarre, quaint arrangement, but 
to our eye net pleasing—a sort of Choctaw opulence, 
a pagan, barbaric splendour, unchastened by taste ; like 
an Indian. queen, who loads both arms with bracelets, 
and wears jewels in nose and ears. 
It is the brute force of riches—splendour shovelled 
in jby the cartload—a Lit or miss style of proceedings, 
in which, as there is every possible thing attempted, 
theremust now and.‘then be some beauty among the 
rest, but the beauty is quite accidental. All this is 
said, however, of the iuside only—the outside is 
striking and imposing. 
As a general thing; the churchesin Venice have the 
fault of too much show and two little taste.. The 
Jesuits’ church, for example, is « fabulous mountain 
of richness. The inside is all of white marble and 
verd antique, so arranged as to imitate the pattern of a 
very ordinary furniture chintz. 
In another church are gigantic statues of: Moors in 
black marble, supporting a sarcophagus, aud clothed 
in vestures of white marble ; but their pantaloons.are 
represented as torn at the knees and showiag their 
black skin through. 

It is to,such matters.as these that guides and valets 
are most anxious to call the attention of edified tra- 
vellers, as well as to Titian’s paintings, wich some 
times are found m dark corners belind this ostentati- 
ous parade ofisplendonr. 

Venice is like an ovexgrown peony—her beauty, 
her opulence, her abundance,’ run often to the edge of 
vulgar coarseness. 

Speaking of the patronage which religion gives to 
art in these countries, the worst place.a picture can be 
put in to do it justice is one of these churches, If an 
artist had been commissioned advisedly to contrive a 
way to provert a picture from ever being seen, he 
would have arrived at an exact result in the side 
chapels of a Roman Catholic cathedral. There they 





could be blackened by smoke and destroyed by dansp 








at their leisure, and tourists, after having admired 
trumpery, tawdry displays of architecture, so called, 
could stand as-we did one moment before a sid* chapel 
and look at one of Titian’s grandest efforts of colour, 
and say, as some honestly do, that they do not really 
see what it all is about Titian, after all. 

The glorious assumption that now dims every pic- 
ture of the Belle Arté was for years thus obscured, and 
nobody dreamed what splendours were hidden in that 
old smoky black-canvas ; and thus with a sigh we left 
a martyrdom of St. Lawrence hid.in a dark hole of 
the Jesuits’ church, where we were taken to sce furni- 
ture chintz imitated in verd antique and marble! 

Otherwise the gems of art are under curtains, or 
locked in sacristies, for seéing which you must pay 
an extra fee to the custodian. So in the sacristy of the 
Church ofthe Salutationisa most magnificentTintoretto 
—a Marriage of Cana— exceeding in treatment all who 
have ever tried that subject; a picture of such singular 
light and beauty, such breadth and originality of effect, 
that one ought to study it daily fora week to get al! 
there is in it; and yet one short visit, with the custodian 
standing key in hand, is all one can ordinarily enjoy. 

A gem of artin a church is,a gem in the worst 
place it can be set, and we look forward to the day 
when they all will be brought from these hiding- 
places, and placed where they properly belong—in 
museums Of art. 

The Church of the Salutation is perhaps one of the 
most unobjectionable in point of taste in Venice; but 
this properly styled Italian architecture is something 
with which we find in-us no possible affinity. It ex- 
presses to-us nothing either religious or secular. 

From St. Peter's to St. Paul's, all the way throngh 
Europe, we gape in every one, and try to persuade 
ourselves that we admire, and know in our hearts that 
we don’t. On the whole, we had far rather have dark, 
lod barbaric; n, grotesque St. Mark than churches 
ever-so well builtin the Italian style. 

One thing, however, ‘we do like about it, and that 
is their statues on the outside; not particularly in 
themselves, but for their picturesque genetal éffect 
relieved against the lovely, clear blue sky. ‘We became 
fond of the marble brotherhood on the roof of the 
Salutation ; we bade them good morning and evening 
every day, till they seemed to us as friends. “But our 
letter must come to an end, asthe mail is' to be made 
up to-day. 

(To be continued.) 





Hear or: tHe Navy.—A-statistical report of the 
health: of the British Navy daring tle year'1862 has 
been issued in the form of a blue-book. During tliat 
year the ratio of mortality!in the whole force was 
15°3 per 1,000 of; force. At ‘firstsight this is a large 
ratio, when we consider that the death-rate-among 
agricultural labourers, shepherds, navvies, '&c., is only 
9:1. -But.if deaths from casualties are‘excluded, and 
deaths from cholera and ‘yellow fever, the ratio 
of mortality in the navy is reduced to 9-6 per ‘1,000. 
Even this modified ratio, however, seems large when 
one regards the active and healthy duties 6f an ordi- 
nary seaman. .He has no harder work—we should say 
he has mach less hard work—than the ordivary navvy, 
while he has all the advantages of pure air and 
wholesome food. It is to be feared that we ‘have to 
look fora partial solution of the problem in’ the fact 
that “in sthe f[seaport tows of his own - country 
the seaman has hitherto been left exposed to such a 
mass-of festering (disease as renders these | localities 
more destructive to health than the most ‘pestilentia! 
rivers of Africa.” The report ‘states that on the 
Pacific, Cape of Good Hope, and Australian -stations, 
by extluding deaths ‘by violence alone, the ratio of 
mortality per 1,000 of mean force was‘in the former 
only. 5’8, and in each of the two latter 4:3. 

Where tHE Atriantic CABLE WILL Lir.—There 
always seems to be a mysterious influence in the sea, 
itself-a mystery, covering three-fourths of the surface 
of the globe, ‘#hd hiding the earth and its inhabitants 
from the gaze'of the “lords of creation.” “How little 
do you know, compared with the unknown, of three- 
fourths of the world that is buried in the sea! ‘We 
tried,” says Sir James Ross, “but did not obtain 
soundings with 4,600 fathoms of line, or 27,000 feet,” 
upwards of five miles. And this'‘in “the deep, deep 
sea.” From the bottom of this vast expanse the 
plummet brings to the surface evidence of the past 
existence of myriads of minute organisms, “ ‘The 
ocean,” writes Lieutenant Maury, “especially within 
and near the tropics, swarms with life. The remains 
of its myriads of moving things are conveyed by 
currents, aud scattered and lodged in the+cours2 of 
time all over its bottom. This process, continued fo: 
ages, has covered the depths of the ocean as with a 
mantle, consisting of organisms as delicate as tle 
mackled frost, avd as light as the undrifted snow-flake 
on the mountain.” And that these fragile and delicate 
objects repose at peace in their ocean ‘hed is now past 
a doubt. ‘My investigations,” writes Profeesor 
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Bailey, ‘show that the bottom is so free from currents 
and abrading agents that a rope of sand, if once laid 
there, would be stout enough to withstand the pulling 
of all the forces that are at play upon the bottom of the 
sea.” 





THE CHINESE GIANT AND DWARF. 


‘Tne tall Chang and the tiny Chung are come from 
the “flowery land ” of far-off Cathay, and have made 
their bow to astonished and amused audiences of 
outer barbarians ” in the Egyptian Hall. j 

Chang is, without question, the very best. looking 
giant—ay, and the most intelligent and benignant 
giant—ever exhibited in this country; indeed Shake- 
speare’s denomination of “a most delicate monster” 
may very fitly be applied to this colossal Chinese; 
who is not merely a giant, buta gentleman to boot 
—in short, a Chinese Grandison on a grand scale. 

Seated in'a huge chair in the centre of a raised 
dais in one of the lower halls of the building just 
named, withtwo Chinamen, his secretary and treasurer, 
atone side of him, his recently married wife and her 
maid on the other, and a grotesque dwarf at his feet, 
Chang looks like nothing so much as a gigantic 
heathen idol which has been suddenly endowed with 
life. His colossal size and almost: majestic presence 
remind the looker-on of the huge. statues, guarding 
the. entrance to the Egyptian Court at, the Crystal 
Palace, or the antique colossal figures in the British 
Museum. Gorgeously attired ima brocaded robe. of 
white and parti-coloured silk, with a massive string of 
beads round his neck, a handsome cap upomhis: head, 
and the orthodox thick white soles to his Chinese 
boots, Chang sits motionless, save for a light fluttering 
to and fro of the:fam held in his left hand. He las 
good teeth, expressive eyes, and a high forehead, and 
though his face is essentially a Chinese one, it is of.the 
most favourable type, and his mildness has in it‘none 
of that feeble idiotey which isso painful and so 
frequent a characteristic in the physiognomy of 
preternaturally big men. Nor when he» rises to 
deseend among the audience is the favourable impres- 
sion produced by his prepossessing appearance at all 
modified. Really seven feet nine inches and a half 
high, he looks, partly from the thick-soled shoes, partly 
from the robe Le wears, considerably taller; and to see 
Lim towering above, and making pigmies of stalwart 
men of six feetis to realisé Gulliver.and the Brobdig- 
nagians more)clearly than ever. Heis indisputably “a 
great fact.” His father and grandfather were both so 
tall as to make him appear small and insignificant by 
their sides; his brother, now serving with his 
vegiment in the army of the imperial “ Brother of the 
Sun and Moon,” is.some inches shorter, but, from his 
superior breadth and height, looks the bigger of the 
two; and it is through the intense grief caused by the 
death of a favourite sister, ten inches taller than 
himself, that he has been impelled to seek solace in 
travel, and balm for his wounded heart’ in the receipt 

of Britiah half-crowns. 

Lady readers will be interestedin knowing that this 
social and domestic giant positively refused to leave 
China, a bachelor. His final determination on this 
lead was made and announced with startling sudden- 
ness, and at 2 somewhat unseasonabie crisis. It was, 
as we were told, after all arrangements liad been made 
for leaving for Europe, that theultimatum, “A wife, or 
I don’t go!” was given out. A bride had to be found 
on the spur of the moment, and one of Mr. Chang's 
English agents added, with a happy combination of 
Lusiness and sentiment, “though we had to arrange 
it allin a great hurry, I believe the marriage has 
turned out a very happy one.” This auspiciousevent 
took, place six months since. he lady is a very fair 
specimen of a Chinese beauty. 

Besides the interest attaching to the feet of Mrs. 
Chang and her maid, both of which are, according to 
the orthodox fashion, cramped and small, and both of 
whom totter mincingly when they walk, the Chinese 
seeretary and treasurer add to the entertainment 
provided for visitors. Hearty welcomes and genial 
blessings are bestowed in writing. Chang’s sign- 
manual is stamped upon a piece of coloured paper, and 
the blessings are added in your presence, in Indian 
ink, by the two officers of his household. The rapid 
manipulation—(and these Chinamen are also singularly 
tavourable specimens of their race, both in intelligence 
and urbanity)—and skilful “word-painting” of 
these officials are very interesting. 

Last, but not least—save by that standard which Dr. 
Watts despised insrhyme—comes the dwarf. Thirty 
years old, twenty-eight inches high, a Chinese rebel 
in politics, grotesque in face and figure, and a 
humourist above all things, he isthe very “ Puck,” 
or rather “ Bottom,” ofthe party. He grins, and talks, 
and swaggers and laughs, in a most exaggerated 
fashion, and is»altogether—what there is of hirn— 
indescribably droll... He may be likened to a kind of 
Chinese Comus, or genius of comicality, while’ bis 


elevated and calmly majestic friend Chang may very 
well sit as the representative of tragedy. 

We cannot do better than give Chang's history— 
even to the very hour that he came amongst us—in 
his own words :— 

“Rulers and People of the Western Countries,— 
My name is Chang; I am nineteen summers old. 
Tam a native of Fychow, acity in the Au-hwy pro- 
vince of the Celestial Chinese empire. The Changs 
—as far back as the voice of the past speaks to me— 
have all been great (tall)men. My father, Chang 
Tzing, a scholar and disciple of Confucius; my 
grandfather, a sage, and famous for his wisdom; my 
great-grandfather, Chang, the man of war, of whose 
great deeds our poets love to sing; all were great 
men—great men, of whom I am the least—the poor 
and humble representative. Beyond this searching 
back into the past, we hear of all our lineage making 
war, but always, to our thinking, on the better side, 
avenging wrong and battling with injustice. Of late 
years we have tried to live at peace, and stand aloof: 
yet in my elder brother, Chang-Sou-Gow, the desire 
for strife, it would seem, has been re-born; heis a 
soldier in the Imperial army at Foo-Chow-Foo. 
He isin height six inches under me; but in width, 
and strength, and massiveness, I cannot compare with 
him. He weighs 400 pounds; he is known as. The 
Strong Man of the East, the terror of the Tartar, before 
the wind of whose hand the rebel flies. Alrveadythe 
Footow of Foo-Chow-Foo has conferred upon him the 
honorary title of “‘Cheen Chung,” leader in battle of 
1,000 men, and wearer of the Mandarin’s Blue Button. 
He is the favourite of our Supreme Head, the Heaven- 
conferred one, whose youth lives as the bamboo, green 
ten thousand years—our Emperor. 

“T have one sister living; she is wed and well. 
She is only six feet bigh. 

“ My mother lives (she who claims my: first duties, 
with my prince—for who can serve his ruler well who 
has been negligent in his duty to his parent). She is 
of ordinary size, and thus her family stands—Chang- 
Sou-Gow the Brave, myself the Tall, and Metzoo, 
my sister, the Domestic Jewel. 

“As a boy, I resembled the young 'bamboo-tree, 
slooting up tall and slim, At the ageof nine years 
I went to school, and since the age of twelvethe classic 
aphorisms of the founders of our literature—Confucius 
and Mencius—have been the guide of my»life; from 
them I have learned that. ‘the more talents are put 
in force, the more they will be developed,’ and ‘if 
something be not added to. our knowl every 
time a book is opened, we read in vain.’ That ‘to 
strive is man’s part, but to accomplish: is: heaven's; 
for although by nature we. are all alike, by educa- 
tion we are widely different. ‘Chat ‘one word to.a 
wise man should be as one lash to @ good horse ;’ 
but ‘it is a waste of water to pour it upomsa» duck’s 
back.’ 

“Two years ago the good Chang Tzing, my 
father, died. He had reached his sixty-fifth year, 
when Joss (God) called him to be numbered,with 
his forefathers. Of late years he*used. to feebly sayy, 


wind;’ and, alas old age: and fadéd flowers no 
remedies;can revive. With hisJas¢ blessing he, spoke 
to me: ‘Oh, son, live-notas I have lived. It,seems 
as if my life has passed away all in one street. 
‘True, I have lived in books, and the ignorant have 
bowed submission to my wisdom; but I have lived 
a life of laziness; and learn, boy, that Joss (God) 
helps not those who let opportunities slip by; be- 
sides, “to stop the hand is the way to stop the 
mouth.” ‘Tis. strange we Changs have all been 
different to other men; in height, more near the 
heavens; but what, boy, signifieth the greatness of 
our bodies, if our hearts and heads be empty of all 
knowing of the vastness.of Great Joss’ world. We 
all have done alittle in our time, yet none of us 
have travelled beyond our celestial kingdom—the 
garden of the earth. Go; let your mission be, when 
I am gone, to travel up and down throughout the 
world, and write a book of the strange sights you 
see in other lands; and when you come to your old 
home again, the spirit of your father will be glad.’ 
Aud blessing me again, and telling me never to 
stain the spotless name of Chang, and doing likewise 
to my brother and my sisters, in their turn, he died. 
“Then did the fountain of my grief o’erflow, and 
pondering often over what he who has gone had 
said, the time flew by, as the twinkling of an eye, 
each day; and scarce had the scasou for feasting and 
praying at my father’s tomb gone out, when an- 
other judgment came upon our house. My favourite 
sister, of whom I have not spoken till now—the 
fairest of our province, the tallest of our race, tower- 
ing ten inches over me, the consolation of our home 
—took also sick, and died; and we laid her down 
beside our father’s tomb. ‘The tomb—where all are 





equal, where distinction ceases—where the dust con- 
j founds the peor man with the king, the. idiot with 
the sage. Her name was Chen-Yow-Tzu. 


‘he knew his life was asa candle-fifokering in thes 


“Then did I call forth my self-government, and 
taking farewell of my mother (put no trust in a man 
who has not done his duty to his mother) and counsel 
of Wang-Tze-Foo, my prince, I set forth, mourning 
for my sister as I went. Here and there throughout 
the celestial land I wandered for a season, resting at 
the temples by night, and taking such conveyance as 
IT could find by day—the palankin, the foot-horse, and 
the junk, for in my country the ‘ fire-horse’ (the 
railway) is unknown. 

“At length I reached Shanghai, and there for the first 
time I looked upon the Western’s face, and saw with 
wonder the palaces your merchant’ princes there have 
built. I saw the face was kind, and in a little time I 
learned, to my great joy, that his hand was open and 
his heart was good; and at once I said, ‘I will travel 
to thecountry that sends forth such men, so full of 
enterprise.’ This was my fate—I say my fate— 
yet I believe that fate is much of man’s own making. 
Whether man may escape from his destiny, I leave 
to a higher judgment than mine to argue; but 
surely a man’s happiness is mainly owing to his own 
conduct. 

“My mind was fixed. Yet when making out my 
plans, the thought oft worried me, ‘Man was not 
meant to battle with life alone, to be all self, to travel 
up and down the world unaided and without a com- 
forter.’ 

“So one day, while worshipping and seeking aid 
to comfert and support me on so long a journey, 
I saw’ the winning face of fair King Foo, the 
Honest Lily, she who is now my wile; and when I 
looked upon the sadness of her face, and saw the 
seriousness of her grief, my own lamenting changed 
to pity for her; amd when I learned that her father 
and mother’were both dead, and that she had no one 
im the world to care for now,‘ and that she only found 
relief in restlessness; and when she knew my heart, 
andsaw my gentleness, she ceased to fear the tallness 
of my body. So putting our joys and our sorrows toge- 
ther, weepiug with each other over the past, and rejoic- 
ing that good chance hai caused our meeting, shortly 
we were wed, and now we drink in ecstacy from the 
same overflowing cup of joy. 

“In my celestial country a marriage like ours is 
oalled romantic, for it is not in the code of our good 
manners that we should see each other until the priest 
has said; ‘Behold the wife your parents have chosen 
for yous Yet we are happy. In her whom I call 
mine, thefivewardinal virtues—benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, wisdom, and truth—are personated, 
and filial. piety, the one great ‘virtue, is her constant 
practice; and iffwe were all filial, the world would be 
at peace. 

“ Great wealth a manis:borm to; 

Moderate wealth comes by industry; but truly 

Great wealth}is mine, since I have such a priceless 

GemaeKiugsF 00 with me always -wheresoe'er | go. 

“ My little friend, Ohung Mows(the dwarf)... What 
shall I say of him?* WhewI° came into the world, 
I've heard’ say, all our people wondered; and my 

tells how, even in her distress, ber heart was 
o hear the cry, ‘Oh, whata@wonder!’ ‘How 
liké unto his father,’ ‘What a.gigantic boy.’ But 
when Chung Mow came, it is said his mother’s spirit 
sank within her, to hear the neighbours clamour and 
ery aloud, ‘Ah, yah; what is it?’ ‘Goodness, what 
can it be?’ I met little Chung in my wanderings 
through my country, after my sister’s death. I was 
as much astonished at his size as he was at mine. 
He, too, was restless, as a love affair drove him from 
home; the lady of his love, it seems, had loved him 
not in return, but boxed his ears, and called him 
‘chit’ (a name he hates—do not say it to him, I beg 
and pray of you). He found the lady's father, and 
sought satisfaction; he—oh, cruel father — treated 
poor Chung no better than a cat would treat a mouse, 
and after sundry chastisemeuts—using the rod asa 
parent to a child—dropped him from the second 
balcony into the street. Chung fell upon his feot. 
This may seem best; but, alas, the shock shook his 
poor limbs—which before, he says, were grace itself 
—into their present gracelessness. In politics he is 
a Rebel Tartar; but he says be will fight in no battle 
with a man unless of his own size; and when hevhas 
found such, he trusts they will be friends. Now, 
having conquered his love-sickness, he is happy aud 
contented, and says he is glad that he has come with 
me to England, for he loves England. better than he 
loves himself. (Again, | pray you, do not call him 
‘chit.’) He is thirty years of age. 

“ Having added to my party Woo-Kwan-Toon, my 
compradore ; Ling-Ah-Look, my shroff ; and Ah Ying, 
my lady's amali, I bade adieu to,my native country 
on the 13th day.of our thixd moon, fourth year of 
the reign of our illustrious Emperor Tung ‘I'zi (8th 
April, 1865); and in 142 days I beheld the white cliffs 
of your heaven-conferred country: May your country 
ever continue at peace with mine. May our rulers 
and our people alike unite in the sacred bonds of 





fellowship and friendship. May our rulers rule with 
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[THE CHINESE GIANT AND HIS 


gentleness and ove, for ‘he who subdues by force is 
a tyrant, while he who subdues by philanthropy is 
indeed a king. Force may gain submission, but that 
submission will never be sincere.’ A learned country- 
man of mine, who visited your nation fifty years ago, 
has written— 


“ Afar in the ocean, towards the extremities of the north- 
weat, 

There is a nation, or country, called England! 

= is frigid, and you are compelled to approach the 

re. 

The houses are so lofty that you may pluck the stars. 

The pious inhabitants respect the ceremonies of worship, 

And the virtuous among them ever read the sacred books. 

“Their fertile hills, adorned with the richest luxuriance, 

Resemble, in the outline of their summits, the arched eye- 
brows of a fair woman ; 

The imhabitants are inspired with a respect for the female 


sex, 

Who in this land correspond with the perfect features of 
nature ; 

Their young maidens have cheeks resembling red blossoms, 

And the complexion of their beauties is like the white gem 

“ The towering edifices rise storey above storey, 

In’ all the stateliness of splendid mansions. 

Railings of iron thickly stud the sides of every entrance, 

And streams from ths river circulate through the walls. 

The sides of each apartment are variegated with devices: 

Through the windows of glass appear the scarlet hangings; 

And in the street itself is presented a beautiful seene ; 

The congregated buildings have all the aspect of a picture. 


“The spacious streets are exeeedingly smooth and lével, 
Each being crossed by others at.intervals : 

On either side perambulate men and women, 

the centre career along the carriages and horses: 








WIFE, AND THE DWARF cHuNG.] 
The mingled sound of voices is heard in the shops at 
evening ; 

During winter, the heaped-up snows adhere to the pathway ; 

Lamps are displayed at night along the street sides, 

Whose radiance twinkles like the stars of the sky, &c. 
‘Most of these things I have realized, and already 

I have made ‘tle beauty and the virtue of your 

daughters’ the constant subject of my songs.” 


Thus in the figurative language of the “ Flowery 
Land” has Chang written down for the information 
of all whom it may interest in the western world, the 
facts of his own autobiography ; and thus for the first 
time do they appear ic barbarian type. On his first 
appearance before the British public, Chang delivered 
himself of an introductory address in doubtless good 
Chinese, which being necessarily trauslafed to the 
audience, ran thus: 





‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—I sha'l not. attempt to 
express in words my gratitude for the reception you 
have given me here to-night, on this my first appear- 
ance upon a public platform in the western country. 
That you approach me with kindliness, and, I am 
told, speak with a kind of admiration of the more 
than ordinary development of my body, my language 
can scarcely furnish words sincere enough to thank 
you. 

“The fish dwell in the depths of the waters, 
And tho eagles in the sides of heaven; 
The oné, though high, may be reached with an arrow, 
And the other, though deep, with a hook ; 
But the heart of a man, at a foot distance, 
| Cannot be known. 








“Yet I trust my heart is known to you. It is full of 
thankfulness fer your kindness, and kindness is more 
binding than a loan.” 

And then his grotesque and diminutive compaeion, 
Chung Mow, followed suit in this wise : 

“ My Friends and Patrons,—I chin-chin you. My 
name is Chung Mow; I am a native of Hankew, and 
I pride myself in being a Tartar rebel. I suppose it 
is owing to my small size that I am called a boy, 
but if I must be named by a name So insignificant, I 
trust you will at least give me the credit of being 
‘an old boy,’ for Iam eleven years, two moons, and 
sixteen days older than his highness Chang, and if 
my tallness were in proportion to the height of my 
ambition, I would be as many inches higher than him 
as I am years older, Iwill only further say that all 
the trials we have gone through in coming from our 
native country to see you, are far more than repaid 
by the pleasant reception we have had at the hands of 
your countrymen, frem your royal prince downwards. 
My friend Chang, here, has. a saying that ‘Our 
present moments are the only, things that are ever 
permitted to be present with us, and we should care 
well how we do employ them.’ I employ mine in 
thanking you for your presence here to-night, and 
again chin-chin you.” 

We must: not omit. to state that Chang has brought 
his coffin with him, and has made a contract with 
Mr. Chisholm (who bas brought the party of celestials 
to Europe) to the following effect :— That in case 
of my dying in a foreign country, which ‘Joss’ will 
or will not decree, I shall.not complain if Mr: Chis- 
holm will send my body, properly embalmed, to my 
parents in Fychow” (properly spelt and pronounced 
Hwy Chow). Chang proposes to go through Eng- 
land, France and America, and return to China within 
@ year. 

And now a word or two about giants and dwarfs 
who have heretofore created the wonder of sight- 
seers. Among the former was Freeman, the American 
giant, who stood six feet nine in his stockings, and 
who came across the Atlantic as a pugilist, to wrest 
the championship of the prize-ring from the British 
boxers, and whose bones are enclosed in a glass-case 
in the Museum-of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, alongside of the skeleton of the 
celebrated Irish giant. Charles O'Brian, or O’Byrne, 
who died from delirium tremens, in Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, in June, 1783. O'Brian, who’ was the 
tallest man of whom we have any authentic history in 
modern times, did not, like Chang, come of a race of 
giants; his family were all persons of the ordinary 
stature. 

At the period when he ‘lived, body-snatching (as 
it was popularly termed) was very prevalent, being 
the means by which all the medical schools were 
supplied with subjects; and so expert were the prac- 
titioners of this art, that few bodies that were, from 
any abnormal structure, thought to be peculiarly de- 
sirable, escaped: being lifted after their interment. 
O'Brian, having a great horror of dissection, expressed 
a wish that his remains might be buried out at sea. 
But the celebrated John Hunter succeeded ‘by some 
means or other in obtaining his remains even before 
they had been interred. , 

The skeleton of Q’Brian measures eight feet from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot; his 
skull is long and narrow, flat at the top, with a low, 
retreating forehead, and the size of his brain did not 
exceed that of a person of ordinary heizht. The 
jaws are powerfuily developed, the chin more especially 
being very prominent. The limbs of O’Brian’s skele- 
ton are well-developed and fairly proportioned, ex- 
cept that the bone of the upper arm is so short that 
hia elbow - could) have hardly reached .to his hip- 
bones. 

Adjoining the skeleton of O'Brian is that of the 
poor little dwarf exhibited in London in 1824, as 
Mdlle. Crachami, whose skeleton barely reaches from 
the ankle to the knee of the gigantic Irishmian: This 
poor little atomy was in the hands..of some villanous 
showmen who lived by. exhibiting her powers of 
music and singing at private parties: On the day of 
her death the weak, ailing creature was shown at two 
soirées, and died in the hackney-coach taking her to 
a third. i 

Among the dwarfs, perhaps the most extraordinary 
was Harvey Leech, otherwise known as Signor 
Hervio Nano. He was a man of extraordinary mus- 
cular power in his arms, but his legs were so short 
and slightly developed, that his feet seemed alniost to 
spring from his body, and. his hands reached the 
ground as he stood upriglt. _ This conformetion en- 
abled him to assume singular characters,on the stage, 
and as Hervio Nano, he performed as a fly and a 
gnome at one of the metropolitan theatres. 

Nothing need be said of the Tom Thumb party of 
dwarfs, who have too long and too recently been be- 
fore the public for anything being necessary beyond an 
allusidn to them. 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs. Leon Lewis. 
a 
CHAPTER XLL 
With wild surprise, 
As if to marble struck devoid of sense, 
A stupid moment motionless she stood. 
Thomson's Seasons. 

THE morning after Sir John Courtney’s return and 
consequent resumption of his rights, Blanche Long- 
ley devoted some hours to earnest, serious thought 
upon the subject of her future. She realized that the 
baronet comprehended her thoroughly, and she could 
not bear the thought of being a dependant on his 
bounty. She would not for a moment consider the 
idea of relying upon her own exertions, and finally 
resolved, since her secrets were secrets no longer, 
to reveal all to her brother and solicit his advice. 
With this intention, she despatched a note to his ad- 
dress, and awaited his reply in person. 

Loson, whom she sent with the note, returned 
saying that Mr. Longley was absent from his cham- 
bers, and had left word that le sbould not return till 
the afternoon. 

The interval that must elapse before le could call 
upon her was employed by Blanche in directing the 
packing of her trunks and boxes ; and all her valuables, 
including many presents from Ralph, were safely 
stowed away, for future use under more favourable 
circumstances. 

And then, dismissing her maid, and looking about 
the pretty rooms she must so soon leave, Blanche 
realized that the way of the transgressor is hard. 

Yet she did not repent of the course she had taken, 
nor of her duplicity and treachery with regard to 
Amber. She only regretted that she had failed in 
her purposes, that Sir John still lived, and that her 
fashionable career was ended. 

“It is foolish for me to shut myself up in this 
way,” she said at length. “I will go down to the 
drawing-room. If Sir John is there, I am quite able 
to reply to his unneeded advice!” 

With this thought she descended to the drawing- 
room, finding it occupied only by Mrs. George. 

“Is Sir John at home, Mrs. George?” she asked 
carelessly, sinking into a chair. “Or Ralph?” 

“Sir John and Mr. Courtney have been out all 
day,” returned Mrs. George. ‘They are looking for 
page Miss Amber. Would to heaven they might find 

er!” 

Blanche smiled, and thought with sudden self- 
congratulation that in one thing she tvould have her 
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revenge upon the Courtneys—they would never dis- 
cover Amber! 


The smile flitted quickly, however, and Mrs. | 


George continued : 


Jasper regarded his sister as if doubting her 
sanity. 
Blanche proceeded to explain herself, giving her 


| brother full particulars of her marriage and separation 


“ How pale you look, Miss Longley! It seems as | from her husband, with the latest denorements. 


” 


though you must have had a month's illness! 

Blanche glanced in an opposite mirror, and almost 
recoiled at the reflection that met her gaze—it was so 
haggard, so pinched, so suddenly old! 

“Oh, I am quite well,” she returned, peevishly. 
“T have only a headache. I didn’t sleep well last 
night!” 

Mrs. George bécame silent, resuming the reading 
in which the entrance of Blanche had interrupted her. 

Before the silence was broken Jasper Longley wes 
ushered into the apartment, and Mrs. George seized 
the opportunity of retiring to her own chamber. 

“You sent for me?” said Jasper, seating himself. 
“T just received your note. I’ve been all day at 
Richmond with some young fellows, friends of mine, 
and have just returned. I believe you say in your 
note you want to see me on business of the utmost 
importance. Has Sir Ralph proposed:at last ?” 

“Wo, nor never will!” returned Blanche. “ He is 
not ‘Sir’ Ralph either!” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” 

“Simply that Sir John has returned-——” 

“Impossible! Why we buried him up at Courtney 
Hall!” 

“ We buried his. brother, Jasper, and not the ba- 
ronet. He has been a captive among the brigands, 
who have just released him !” 

, ‘How singular! And how came they to let him 
come home at all ?” 

“ Why, the brigand-chief was that very Claonville 
I met in Paris, who called himself an English noble- 
man. Sir John was unconscious for a whole year 
and more, but when he recovered his ‘senses the 
brigand-chief found out who he was and let him go 
free!” 

“On your account ?” 

“On my account!” 

“What a strange idea!” ejaculated Jasper, fixing a 
keen gaze upon his sister. ‘Did this brigand love 
you? What relation existed between you ?” 

Blanche hesitated, and then replied : 

‘He is my husband!” 

“Your husband?” cried Jasper, 
whelmed with the announcement. 
mean, Blanche ?” 

“J mean that I was married to him in Paris,” re- 
plied Blanche, desperately. “I thought him a rich 
English lord.” 


almost over- 
‘“What do you 





“* And so you were going to commit bigamy !” com- 
mented Jasper. ‘“ I can imagine the proud Six John's 
rage! Has he discovered our partiu sending away 
Amber from the Hall ?” 

Blanche replied by relating the scene that followed. 
the baronet’s return on the previous evening, finally 
demanding : 

“And now what shall I do, Jasper ?” 

“ Return to your hasband !” advised the brother. 
“It’s the best thing youcan do. If he's rich, share 
his wealth. So far as I can see, no other course re- 
mains open to you.” 

“T was hoping that you might offer me your pro- 
tection——” 

“Why, don’t you see that J am worse off than your- 
self? I have no protection to offer you. Where is 
Sir John to-day ?” 

“ Looking for Amber.” : 

Jasper looked annoyed and anxious on hearing this 
statement, and said : 

“Tf Amber once hears of Sir John’s return, she will 
fly to him. I must see her thisevening, and urge my 
suit in more forcible terms than I have yet done. No 
time is to be lost if I would be successful.” 

Before Blanche could reply, the door opened, and Sir 
John and Ralph entered. 

The former looked weary and worn, and asif under 
the influence of a great disappointment, which was 
shared by the latter, 

They had spent the day in searching for Amber, 
but had not succeeded in obtaining the slightest clue 
to her whereabouts, and now, at the approach of ever- 
ing, had returned home to rest themselves for a more 
extended search on the morrow. 

On entering tho drawing-room, Sir John bowed 
coldly to Blanche and her brother, and seated himself 
in an arm-chair at a little distance from them. 

“ Why, my dear cousin, do you not know me?” cried 
Jasper, springing up and extending his hand. “ Al- 
low me to welcome you home. You are iike a visitant 
from another world——” 

“Do not trouble yourself to compliment me, Mr. 
Longley,” returned the baronet, coldly, without ap- 
pearing to see the proffered hand. ‘I estimate yout 
words at their true value.” 

Jasper looked abashed at this reception, and said, in 
an injured tone: 

“T hope, my dear Sir John, that the errors of my 
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unhappy sister have not prejudiced you agains 
me - 
“They have not,” responded the baronet, coldly. 
“I made inquiries this morning of Mrs. George, and 
I had a long conversation with my son. [I find that 
you were the accomplice of your sister in. expelling 
Amber from her rightful home. It isyour own wicked- 
ness that has prejudiced me against you!” 

Jasper’s countenance flushed witii rage, and he re- 
plied, angrily : 

“Very well, Sir John, Say what you like. Only 
let me know when you find Amber.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried Ralph. 

“I mean that I and Blanche alone know her 
whereabouts. You may search for her months with- 
vut finding ber, and when you do, she wil] be my wife !” 

* You know where she is!” exclaimed the baronet, 
eagerly. “Ob, tell me, Jasper, and you may claim 
your own reward !” 

“No. Now is my time to triumph. When 
Amber is:Mrs. Jasper Longley, you shall see her—not 
before.” 

Therbaronet groaned, realizing the implacable re- 
solve of the man before him, but Raiph strove to 
encoutage him, whispering that Jasper’s movements 
could b@ watehed until the maiden sbould be dis- 
co’ 

While Jasper was in the full height ofhis revenge- 
ful joy; the- drawing-room door:was thrown opev, and 
Robimsen amnouuced : 

““'T'heeMarguis ‘and Marchionese0€ Ardencourt and 
Lady Eola. Grange !” 

The announcement of these personages was suc- 
ceeded by their entrance. 

What was the astonishment of Jasper and Blanclie 
at recognizing in the Lady Eola Amber Courtney! 

What was Ralph Courtney's surprise in recognizing 
in her Miss Vale! 

Jasper, who had long suspected the mystery of 
Amber's parentage, and who had hoped to win the 
maiden as his wife before revealing it, sank into a 
chair paralyzed at the sudden frustration of all his 
villanous plans. 

“Ob, Blanche, dear Blanche!” said Amber, hasten- 
ing to the side of her false friend. ‘I have come 
to tell you that I have found my real parents J 

She paused, alarmed that no answering simile 
beamed on Blanche’s face, and that Miss Longley’s 
eyes were fixed with a startled gaze in an opposite 
direction. 

‘lurning. imstinctively to behold the cause of her 
excitement, she encountered the thrilling gaze of Sir 
John. 

‘or a moment she stood transfixed to the spot, her 
senses in a whirl, and her eyes staring wildly at the 
unexpected vision, and then with acry of joy she 
sprang forward, exclaiming : 

“ Ob, papa, papa!” 

The next moment she wasclasped to Sir Jolin’s breast. 

Ralph, who had been receiving thé thanks of his 
noble visitors for his father’s care of Amber, paused 
iu his reply, unable to comprehend why the Lady Eola 
should claim his parent as her father; but the identity 
of the lovely young guest with the rejected Amber 
was instantly wade apparent to him. 

And then he wondered why he had not recognized 
her when she, was introduced to him as “ Miss Vale.” 

He listened to the explanations of the marquis, and 
related the particulars of his father’s return, his eyes 
the while following every motion of the maiden’s form, 
aud his ears losing nothing of her glad exclamations 
and rejoicings. 

Sir John held Amber away from him, surveying 
her lovely face, and declaring tearfully that he should 
have kuown her in an instant, despite her clanged 
appearance. 

As soon as he had grown caliner, Amber introduced 
him to her parents, and he was made aware of ler 
eventful history. 

While it was being related, Jasper and Blanche stole 
from the room. 

How strange, Amber,” said Ralph, “that I did 
not know you when Blanche introduced you as‘ Miss 
Vale » z 

Amber blushed and made some unintelligible reply. 

“So it was Amber herself that Ralph fell. in love 
witi!” thought the baronet, gleefully. “She is the 
‘Miss Vale,’ of whom he spoke last evening. Perhaps 
my dearest dreams may yet be realized!” 

he happiness that followed the first tlush of joyous 
excitement may safely be leit tu the imagination of 
the reader. 





CHAPTER NULIL 


Oh, blame her not! When zepliyrs wake, 
The aspen's trembling leaves must shake ; 
When beams the sun through April shower 


It necds must bloom, the violet flower; 
And love, howe'er the maiden strive, 
Must with reviving hope revive. Scott. 
WHiLs the marquis and marcuioness were listeuing 
to arecital of Sir John's adventures during his absence 
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1 advanced to Amber, saying, in a low 


“Will the Lady Eola grant me a few minutes’ 
private interview, in order to explain my past 
conduct ?” 

Amber blushed as she assented, and they left the 
drawing-room, as they thought, unobserved. 

Ralph led the way to the conservatory, where he 
had learaed to love “ Miss Vale,",and there giving her 
a seat by the marble tank or pond, he hesitated as to 
how bestitoccommence his proposed explanation. 

The conservatory: was already lighted, trees here 
and there gleaming with globes,in which burned gas- 
jets, and the air being heavy with the fragrance of 
tropical blooms.. 

It wasa charming spot—theevery place in which to 
whisper lovers’ vGws. 

But Ralph-had no intention of making a declaration 
of loverto his*companions. Even if he had felt sure of 
her eutiresforgiveness for: thie misunderstandings of 
the past; hee had nor hope that her love for him had 
survewed then. Besides, he was*aware that the son of 
a bazonet be: ideredawery unsuitable match 
for the daughter of the Ardeneourts, aud that with her 
beaaty, rank, and fortune, Amber might command the 
noblest alliance: 

Since the revelations of his father on the preceding 
evening, he had borne a weight of inexpressible hu- 
miliation and remorse, in reflecting upon the sorrow 
he must have caused Amber. Every pang he had 
ever caused her loving: heart had revisited: his own 
throughout the sueceeding night and day, He 
blamed himself far more than he deserved for: having. 
given credence to Blanche's: false words, aud had 
now seized the firsttopportunity of begging Amber's 
pardon. 

“I wish to say to youy Amber,” he said, in a voice, 
broken by emotion, ‘*how deeply 1 have always re- 
gretted your departuretfrom Courtuey.Hall. ‘Theargu- 
ments used by Blanche ‘to infliemeeryourigoing away 
were all false——” 

“ Palse !” i Ahe maidén, involuntarily. 

“ Yesyp all falset I never knew of them till last 
evening, nor of her treachery. I searched for you 
long and vainly as fora sister. The harsh words I 
used to’ you on one occasion were induced by Blanche’s 
falsehoods and misrepresentations, but I always felt a 
brother's affection for you. When I think of the 
perils and trials you encountered after Blanche had 
driven you forth from your only home, I fear you can 
never forgive me for my part in the course that drove 
you to it—unconscious as I was of it!” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” declared Amber, frankly. “I 
have never blamed you, and I freely forgive you! 
How strange it seems,” she added, “that Blanche, she 
whom I loved so dearly, should be so wicked !” 

“ And we are friends again, Amber ?” asked Ralph, 
extending his hand. 

Amber bowed and placed her hand in his in silence. 

Never, perhaps, had she loved hig: more ‘than at 
that moment, when his grave countenance was softened 
by emotion and there beamed from his eyesan expres- 
sion she dared not interpret rightly. ‘To have done 
so, would have been to revive all the hopes of the 
past! 

‘* Accept my earnest prayers for your future, Amber,” 
continued Ralph, after a short silence. “TI rejoice in 
your present joy, and share in your pleasant antictpa- 
tions. Now that you have wealth and rank, you will, 
I presume, recall your loverfrom Australia, for I know 
you would not have loved any oneof whom you would 
be ashamed!” 

“ My lover from Australia?” repeated Amber, in be- 
wilderment. 

“Ah! I see, that ig another of Blanche’s fabrica- 
tions!” said Ralph, bitterly. “She told me, after your 
visit here ag ‘Miss Vale,’ that you were engaged to 
be married to a gentleman who had gone to Australia 
to better his fortunes!” 

Amber,expressed her surprise at this statement, and 
a brief silence succeeded. 

It was broken by Ralph, who said, in a voice Lro- 
ken by emotion : 

“Amber, your former love for me has been and is 
being avenged! It may perhaps afford you some 
satisfaction to know that I love you with all my heart 
and soul—that I have so loved you since I knew you 
as ‘Miss Vale!’ Your every look and word on that 
memorable visit has been treasured up by me, and, 
had I not believed you. engaged to be married, I should 
have sought you out and offered you my hand and 
heart. I see now that it would have been rejected, of 
course. I have not made this confession to excite 
your sympathy, but to show you the justice that has 
been meted out to me,. I shall never cease to love 





you! 
” A-tear féll from his eyes upon Amber's hand, and 
auswering,tears appeared in hers, - 

“T am glad you love me, Ralph,” she said, softly, 
her face seeming transfigured, so luminous was it with 








joy: 


“Tt isa sort of poetic justice !”.replied Ralph, witb 
a despairing accent. ‘ Shall we return to the drawing 
room ?” 

“Tn a moment!” faltered the maiden. 

Ralpl observed her emotion, wondered at it, and 
then exclaimed : 

“Oh, Amber, can it be that your love has survived 
till now? Am I presumptuous in ascribing your teary 
to thatcause? Oh, Amber, can you give me any 
hope that you will be mine?” 

He sank at her feet in a tremor of eagerness, thrill- 
ing with sudden hope, hire mind balancing between 
hope and fear. 

“Yes, Ralph, I love you still!” Amber murmured. 
“And I have now my reward!” 

Ralph clasped her to his breastin a transport of 
joy, and a blissful silence followed, when heart spoke 
to heart, though lips «vere mute. 

And when at length*they spoke it was to whisper 
words of love and tenderness and hope. 

“Do-you think) your parents will consent to our 
uniou?” asked Ralph; at length. 

“We will go and ask them,” replied’ Amber. 
‘Come !” 

They returned to the drawing-room, where their 
happy faces revealed the understanding between them, 
even before Ralph stated it, asking, with some fear of 
a refusal, Amber's hand in marriage. 

“ You have our consent, Mr. Courtney,” replied the 
marquis. ‘“ Togive Amber to you is'the only a ppro- 
priate return we can make for your father’s love and 
care for her!” 

The marehioness added a graceful assent, and Sir 
John was completely overcome swith joy; 

On the day subsequent to the betrothal of our hero 
and heroine, Claonville arrived from Italy, and within 
a few hours thereafter he with Blanche for 
the Continent, Jasper Longley aceompanying them. 

Before the close of the shionabl 's brilliant 
wedding took place, in which the chief characters 
were ‘he Lady Eola Grange and Ralph Courtney, and 
the journals of the following week contained most 
interesting descriptions of the bride’s beauty and the 
bridégroom’s stateliness, adding some remarks about 
the well-known romantic history of the charming 
bride. 

It was remarked that the Morelands were absent 
from the wedding, on plea of general indisposition. 

After their marriage, Ralph and Amber, as we shall 
eoutinue to call her, took their rightful place in society, 
but found their chief happiness at Courtney Hall, 
im company with Sir John. 

The ouly events.that ever caused a shadow to 
darken Amber's brow was a communication received 
from the Continent, signed by Claonville, stating that 
Jasper Longley had been shot at a gambling-house in 
Germany, and that Blanche had soon after died of a 
prevalent disease. He added that he should return 
to his old brigand life. It was not long after that in 
telligence was received of his death, which happened 
in a conflict with a body of soldiers. Barbi fell beside 
him. 

Burbi’s wife communicated the news of these latest 
events, and Sir John, having a grateful memory of 
her kindness to him in his illness, settled a handsome 
annuity upon her. 

The other personages who have figured in our story 
met their just’ deserts, including Mr. Goss, the land- 
lord of the Crown Inn, and Mrs. Georges, who stil! 
remaius housekeeper at Courtney [Iall. Both consider 
themselves chief instruments in the happiness of Ralph 
and Amber, who always treat them both with the 
utmost consideration. 





TUE END. 
ee ee 
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How tHe Maortés wer: Surriizp wiru Ammu- 
NiTION.—We take the following curious story of 
smuggling war matériel to the Maories from the 
Hawkes Bay Times:—" The writer ot this was in the 
employ of a noted trading firm engaged in the native 
trade, owning a small schooner running from Auck- 
land to the Bay of Plenty, trading with the natives 
with gunpowder, lead, and rum, arms of all sorts, 
from a George IT. musket to a minie rifle, tomahawks, 
and cartouch boxes; in fact, all the implements of 
war coveted by their dusky customers. Oue of their 
common tricks to cheat the customs was to enter the 
vessel with pork in casks, and to clear out with empty 
casks and salt, the said casks containing six or ten 
kegs of sporting powder, and bags of salt, containing 
each about 100 Ibs of old lead, boxes of caps, &c, ; all 
these shipped in the open day, rolled through Auck- 
land streets, left standing on the wharf, and sold in 
the Bay of Plenty. ‘The old files of Auckland papers 
need only to be consulted to tell tales of cargoes of 
empty casks and tons of sash-weigits (lead, of course) 
for building purposes in places where the only build- 
ings going up were raupo whares.. The writer of 
this knew of one wharf containing at one time 








seventy-two kegs of powder headed up in the way 
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mentioned, and close alongside an old potato-hole 
with about a ton of leaden sash-weights in it. And 
all this carriedon by a firm whose principal held office 
next to the superintendent, and he went home and 
with other Auckland merchants who had made their 
pile by Tower muskets and other merchandise, went 
in deputation to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and hoped that the war would be carried 
on with vigour, and cruisers stationed to prevent the 
extensive smuggling by the Yuukees.” 





MADDALENE. 


CHAPTER I 
AN ARTIST. 

From my window is a beautiful view, splendid as 
heart can wish. The air is redoleut with the soft 
breathing of June. A curtain of brassy, golden haze 
festoous the western horizon, fading out along the 
edges in dyes more delicately rich than Tyrian purple. 
Along the eastern horizon a mass of vapour lifts itself 
from the sea and gives promise, later in the night, to 
make an insidious advance up the valleys and inland 
streams. ‘ 

The evening would be warm were it not for the 
sea-breezes that fan it at intervals, coming in gusts 
thiat-cause the elms to sigh amorously, and I notice 
that the syringas, close by my windows, seem to 
throw out their branches in a fluttering exhalation ; 
even my blush rose nods its sleepy head approvingly, 
and my lilies sweep ‘their soft, noiseless bells ‘in a 
tumult of agitation. 

What a glorious night! See, overhead the bats 
circle dizzily, and the night-hawk sweeps down with 
the rapidity of thought among the shrubbery in quest 
of some doomed insect that has fallen under his light- 
ning glance. 

The stars one: by one unveil their beauteous eyes to 
look down upon the slumbering inhabitants of : this 
vast sphere. 

The night has. fallen heavy with reviving dews and 
oderous breath. God be praised for giving us the 
beauties of earth; and praises in the highest for 
capacity to appreciate what He has made! 

I. have been thinking, while sitting ‘here in the 
calmness, that it would be wellenough to give the 
reader an outlined picture of my life. ‘ 

[reach out with every fibre of «my being towards 
those hearts who will listen with kindly attention tome. 

Now let me raise these crimson silk curtains: from 
their gilded knobs. Here they fall:about me like a 
tide. of red heart's blood; and see there! how the 
wind pulses them out and in, out and in, like the full, 
hard throbs of a giant heart, and here they drift ‘to 
my feet like a pool of red from a sacrificial altar. 
Above them the gilded cornices glisten like a queen’s 
diadem. 

But let me commence this that I wish to tell, while 
the blood-red curtains sigh and tremble and throb 
beside me. My. sweet, happy childhood lies like a 
cool, green meadow in the midst of a burning desert 
—a desert dotted with oases, but showing here and 
there that the wayward and short-sighted travoller 
wad gone around and around them, persistently keep- 
ing her sore-feet.in the burning sands. 

My home was a happy cot set down fin an Eden of 
beauty and bloom. Sunny slopes and meadows lay 
smooth and beautiful beneath as blue an arch of 
sky:as could be found anywhere on earth; tiny, 
steel-coloured rivulets pointed with numerous fingers 
towards the distant sea which they traversed; moun- 
tains on the west, where allthrough the hazy summer 
day the clouds amused themselves. by slipping down 
their rugged sides only to lift each other up again with 
their airy arms. 

I was born an artist; start not—impartial nature 
does not always regard sex in distributing her gifts. 
At twelveyears of age I hada keener eye for the out- 
lines of a landscape, and knew more of the tone and 
colouring of ‘a picture than some artists who had 
visited Rome and copied the great masters. Do not 
think me boasting. I knew all this, and yet could 
neither tangibly express my thoughts, nor yet satis- 
factorily convey my knowledge and ideals upon 
canvas. 

As.I grew older I studied drawing and painting 
with an avidity truly amazing. My parents allowed 
me every privilege to perfect mysvif, but iu our quiet 
country village few opportunities for real advance- 
ment offered themselves; still I could see that I 
steadily improved, and I became completely absorbed 
in my studies until a less robust constitution would 
have'suffered ‘severely from over exertion. My soul 
was in ay work, and I seemed to grow and expand 
under the influence of the sublime art. My portfolio 
was filled with landscapes;:and a few heads, done in 
water-colours, looked down witli their smiling eyes of 
fire upon my: easel. 





lies nearly every woman’s nature, I resolved to paint 
my idol—my love. 

For weeks I assiduously laboured, and one briglit 
morning [ unveiled my perfect, finished ideal. Isank 
on my knees before him; his large, warm, liquid b!ue 
eyes smiled upon me, untainted by a shade of earth. 
The dark golden, curling hair clung round a throat 
of perfect masculine beanry, and relieved the strongly 
marked and saintly vrow. 

The sweet lips, shaded by a silky, golden-brown 
beard, were fashioned from the god of love. The 
hands strong, yet delicate, showed plainly, for the 
arms were lightly lain upon his breast. Over all, just 
lifting, a cloud of mist seemed sweeping up from his 
glorious head. 

For months I visited my ideal ; his calm and glori- 
ous beauty soothed me when nervous and exhausted. 
But one eveuing, when, in an extremely wayward 
mood I sought my beauty, it all at once striek me 
that he was too perfect. I never could finu him on 
earth. 

He must be a saint; sol called hiuw Saint John, 
and with tears that I could not restrain at the trans- 
figuration of my ideal, I sent him for exhibition to 
a Gallery of Paintings in the metropolis. 

Then in one of my fiery, fitful, passionate moods I 
painted me another lover, such as I was likely to find. 

Ilow different -from my first! This one had a 
chest of iron and arms of oak, resolute, stern, power- 
ful. That breast of his was able to withstand the 
buffetting blows of the world. 

The forehead broad, high and full of character; 
the eyes underneath, large and black, had enough of 
the fires of earth in their fathomless depths. The 
masses of ebon hair seemed drifting away from the 
white expanse ef forehead, and the black moustache 
shaded the lips of Mars. 

I called him Achilles; now iu my stormy, gusty 
moods I came to this proud, passionate face for com- 
fort, and the eloquent eyes in their steadfast carnest- 
ness, gave me strength and comfort. This was a 
dangerous pastime. 

I had never had ‘the slightest acquaintance with 
other men than my father and my old superannuated 
teacher. 

Yet my beautiful art, like a strong flood-tide, swept 
everything else before it; only at intervals did I 
allow myself to bow at the shrine of my brillliant 
ideal. 





CHAPTER IL 
SAD CHANGES. 


To this day I feel paralyzed when I think of the. 
two awful blows successively struck upon my shocked 
and lacerated heart. 

A malignant fever in ten short days robbed me of 
both-of my kind and doting parents. I rashly and 
fiercely prayed to be seized, that I might follow my 
two dearest, aud I might say only frieuds, to the 
grave. 

But the mad intensity of my grief and despair 
seemed a potent disinfectant, for I-was spared, while 
the fever seized others with the cruel avidity of a fiend. 
For weeks I clung to my despair, leaning for the 
most part with my head upon my easel, my fingers 
twisting themselves in mute and helpless agony. 

At last I began to realize how ineffectual was my 
grief, how impotent my agony. I must straighten my 
bowed form and press back my sore heart unto calmer 
beating, for I single-handed now must travel the road 
of life. 

About this time I received a letter, post-marked 
“London,” addressed to “Miss Maddalene Rochester, 
Waltham, Sussex.” I could not mistake the hand- 
writing. 

Every letter seemed leaning back with the utmost 
pomposity to look over its neighbour; every word 
appeared with elbows drawn back to repel any 
advances from its inferiors. Tearing off the envelope, 
I glanced at the bottom. ‘The Hon. Mrs, ‘I’. 
Balfour,” was the. precise and showy signature. ‘The 
letter ran:— 

“My Drar Niece:—Will you pass the winter with 
us? My daughters quite desire it, and we consider it 
a duty that we owe our departed relatives, to draw 
their gifted and somewhat extraordinary «daughter 
from the gloom and seclusion of your quiet home. 
We shall expect you the last of October.” 

The cold politeness of thetone chilled me. Could I 
go? Yes, I must. I should grow prematurely old 
there, andj perhaps some time I should have to grapple 
with the world in a struggle for daily bread, therefore 
I might as well accept the invitation to face the 
monster at once. I wrotein reply : 

“Tf you have a little, out-of-the-way room where I 
can put my easel and follow my occupation without 
seeing society, I snail be hizhly pleased to accept your 
very considerate offer.” 


transfiguration was going on upon ihe face of nature 
Already the state! maples were drawing their red 
mantles over ‘i:sir shivering limbs, and the oaks 
showed their tawny foreheads among the lemon-co- 
loured birches. Long before, the swallows, maxing 
higher flights and wider circles, had looked their last 
upon their summer residence and gone southward. 
Now in the quiet of the days the wood-pecker’s lonely 
tap was heard, and frequently the wind drifted ashower 
of shivering leaves over the pedestrian'’s head. Hardy 
wild asters yet resolutely blossomed by the hedge-row, 
and once in a while the yellow sceptre of a golden-rod 
protruded in unthought-of places, as if sbout to charge 
upon the passer-by, Over all bent the cold, leaden 
sky of late autumn. 

I nervously looked upon the dear home that I was 
not to see again for months, and then I set out on 
my departure for London. The distance was not far 
from my native town, and yet I had never visited it. 
My love of hone had developed itself into a weakness, 
and a feelin 5 Jf iutense suffering came over me as 
London came in view. There was show, pompous 
show, artificial beauty; but where was the quiet and 
purifying influence that clung around my darling 
home ? 

As I thought thus the great city sent up a hearty 
roar from its machinery, and its smoke-pipesand flues 
puffed out their sooty smoke in utter contempt 6f my 
poor opinion of its powers. 

We tacitly met at open warfare, I defying the city 
to produce aught that would compensate me for my 
home, the city puffing and roaring in glee atmy puny 
contempt. 

I was set down at a beautiful residence, and on 
being ushe:l into the parlour, was received by the 
Hon. Mrs. Balfour in person. 

“My aunt, I presume ?” said I, advancing. 

“Miss Rochester ?” 

“ Yes,” and our fingers met in a clasp too cold to 
hold each other a moment. 

“ Be seated. Louisa,”—to the maid—“ remove Miss 
Rochester's hat and cloak.” 

“ Do not trouble her,” said I, in my energetic way 
rising to wait upon mysoeli. 

“Yoware not accustomed to bein’ attended?” re- 
marked Mrs. Balfour with a cool and supercilious 
smile. 

“No,” I answered, lightly, “she would pull all my 
strings into hard knots; allow me to manage in my 
own way.” 

‘* Very well,” sho replied. 

In a few moments she glanced at her watch. 

“ Half-past five! it is time the girls were here—they 
went to ride. Have you been from home much, Miss 
Rochester ?” 

“Not any.” 

“ How in the world have you lived without young, 
intelligent society for companionship ?” 

“T have found intelligent companionship in my 
occupation.” 

“ Yes—well, I think it likely you imagine so, but 
we must draw you out this winter, and renovate your 
old-fashioned style.” 

“T protest against any such thing. I do not wish 


* Tudeed, you cannot know what you do wish; let 
me see, you have some pictures here on exhibition, 
have you not ?” 

“Yes, both here and at Manchester.” 

“We supposed it must be you, as they were painted 
by Maddalene Rochester, of Waltham. They are 
quite highly complimented, I understand.” 

“Thank you,” said I, for the first time getting a 
true idea of the magnanimity of the invitation to visit 
my fashionable reiatives. 

‘The young ladies|now ontered, and at their mother's 
introduction, “ Your cousin Maddalene, girls; Gertrude 
and Annie, Miss Rochester,” they'came forward to 
greet me, Gertrude with the air of a queen and Annie 
in'a flutter of delight. 

“I am happy to make your acquaintance, consin 
Maiddalene,” said Gertrude, with the easy, affable 
manners that charm as well as chill the beholder. 

“ And, Maddie, you will tarry all the wiater, will 
you not?” was the impetuous Annie’s interrogatory 
greeting. ‘‘Here, Louisa, take my cloak, hat, veil, 
gloves, furs, andso forth. Now, Maddalene, my dear, 
will you sit here on the sofa, and allow me to become 
acquainted with your divine self?” 

“ Annie, Annie,” reproved the doting mother, “do 
not begin your tirade until Miss Rochester is. so far 
accustomed to the rest of us as to know where to take 
refuge from your teasing.” 

I, well pleased with the frank and off-hand 
manners of my little cousin, ‘readily sat down beside 
her. 

‘Mamma, you perceive,” was the triumphant ex- 
clamation, “that Maddalene never will fly from:my 
sunny, tropical nature to the barbarous coldness. of 
the atmusphere surroundiug Mrs. ‘l'eresa Balfour and 








At last, with a sentiment of romance that under- 


And the autumn was coming on apace. Already a 
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I was laughing, in spite of myself, at the brilliant, 
flashing face before me. 

‘Miss Rochester, niece, will you allow me to make 
an excuse for her? She is young, wilful, and, I fear, 
spoiled. You will have to endure her teasing with 
the best possible grace.” 

“« Mamma, excuse me, but I will not have Maddalene 
prejudiced against me; I will not. Give me your 
attention, cousin mine, just one minute;” and she 
kissed ber hand with inimitable grace towards her 
smiling mother. “They think me merely a detach- 
ment of froth from some seething kettle, and as such 
they drift me about, excusing my lightuess and 
instability; but froth is not so despicable as one at 
first would suppose. Last summer, when I was in 
the country, at grandfather’s, I watched the froth run 
over the kettle rim until it actually quenched a hearty, 
laughing, roaring oak-fire. I. concluded then that I 
should point a moral to them when they called me 
froth again. Now, Maddalene, dear, what do you 
think of my logic? Have you a heart of fire, love? 
If you have not, those eyes are not the index of the 
soul; then, Maddalene, if you have such a heart, 
beware lest the froth come down unexpectedly and 
extinguish its glow.” 

Gertrude here interposed. 

“Annie, allow mother a chance for a moment's 
conversation with our cousiv. You are positively 
rude.” 

“Oh!” .was the horrified exclamation, and the two 
hands, like twin snowflakes, fell idly one upon the 
other, while a provokingly mute look stole over the 
expressive face. 

My aunt, now seemingly thawed by the sunshine of 
her daughter's disposition, commenced a sort of 
catechism, finishing up with: 

“ Well, where did you get your talent for painting ? 
Not from your father, certainly. My poor, dear 
sister married, we all thought, far beneath her. Your 
father was well enough, perhaps, but, country pedple 
are 60 uncultivated that they are quite a disgrace to 
their relatives.” 

I felt my eyebrows raise. themselves upon my fore- 
head 

‘In that case, Aunt Balfour, I bad better retura 
before anyone gets a sight of me.” 

“Oh, I had no reference to you, Maddalene, none 
atall. You are of different style; entirely different 
from the mass of people—from your father.” 

“Beware, Mrs. Balfour, you tread on dangerous 
ground,” was my half angry reply. “I. owe the 
strongest allegiance to the country. It is there, 
doubtless, 1 have spent the happiest part of my life ; 
it is there that my parents lived, and: there their hal- 
lowed remains repose. My father was unpolished, or 
lacked the glossy deceit of artificial life, but where in 
this hot, impure city, could you find such firm integ- 
rity, such upright principles, as had a home within 
hie breast ? Everyone who knew him said when he 
died, ‘A good man has departed; when shall we find 
such another?’ He has a more lasting and substantial 
monument in the hearts of those who knew him than 
many # famous statesman can boast with all bis marble 
columns, erected merely because the world expects it. 
I honour my mother for her wise choice.” 

My aunt recoiled, quite thrown off her balance by 
this energetic and unexpected check upon her pet ideas. 

Annie repeated to herself in an abstracted way : 

‘* Did I not say that there was a heart of fire under- 
neath? Iam right; I knew it.” Then ina moment, 
‘ After tea I will show you to yourroom. Mamma, 
let us have tea; no matter whether it is a fashionable 
hour or not. Maddalene must be famisbing.” 

I protested against their encroaching upon any of 
their rules for my sake, but they heartily moved for 
tea, and we descended to the room where a nice repast 
was already prepared. 

“ Weare going to occupy this side, Maddy; Nora, 
pour the tea,” ordered Annie, with a freedom charm- 
ingly reckless, causing mamma to smile a trifle behind 
her napkin, {and give Miss Rochester here an extra 
dose, as I want to prop her eyes open this evening, 
for I expect her to show me a portfolio of drawings.” 

“Why, Annie,” exclaimed Gertrude, ‘ how you run 
on! Mamma, can’t you influence her to keep still for 
one moment ?” 

* | fear I have utterly lost control of her,” said 
complacent Mrs. Balfour. 

‘‘L am happy to hear it,” answered the incorrigible 
Aunie. ‘Now, mamma, resign the sceptre with a 
graceful courtesy.” 

Here a little ecstatic spring announced her triumph. 

“ Please notice that, Gerty; mamma has abdicated 
the throne, broken the sceptre, and all very gracefully, 
too, and don't you presume to play the usurper, will 
you ?’ 

We all laughed at the merry little witch. 

Soon alter tea I was shown to my room. a beautiful, 
cozy, square apartment on the second floor, with a 
flood of light pouring in in the right direction for my 
easol. 





The lively little Annie tarried an hour with me, 
gazing in raptures at the quaint, irregular sketches in 
my portfolio. 

Then I was left alone. 

My sympathies were drawn out towards this in- 
genuous cousin, who seemed an embodiment of sun- 
shine and showers, every moment the suiiles chasing 
the tears from her cheeks. 

In the morning I camé into the November atmo- 
sphere of my aunt, who, only as Aunie thawed her into 
warmth, was, | think, the most coldly repellant woman 
that I have ever known. 

How gladly would my lonely, bleeding heart have 
loved her if it could have done so; but just as well 
might one expect his body to grow warm while he 
leaued against an iceberg ag to expect love to go out 
towards these frozen natures. 

Never possessing positive powers of affection, she 
had let pride and the grandeur of display usurp every 
other emotion, Jer human heart was callous to the 
core. 

In return, this nature of hers attracted and drew 
out all the coldness and repulsive haughtiness of my 
disposition, so that Annie, who on my arrival had 
seized me inconsiderately, and made the most of me, 
now viewed me in wonder, mixed with admiration 
and fear. 

My aunt found her cold, brief questionings met 
with as coucise and icy replies. 

And thus it went on for days, I withdrawing to 
the seclusion of my room as soon as courtesy would 
allow. 

After I had been some two weeks a resident at my 
aunt's, Anniv came into my room one evening flushed 
and happily excited. She would not be repelled; she 
laid her head upon my shoulder, and pressed her 
bright face to my neck. 

“ What is it, Annie?” said I, thinking she had some 
favour to ask. 

“TI have neyer told you, Maddalene, that I am be- 
trothed ?” 

“No,” I said, carelessly, ‘‘ you never have. Youare 
young, are you not, to be affianced ?” 

And I gave a darker shade to the beard of the 
Roman that I was painting. 

She was pained at my lack of interest, but still did 
not mind it long, as she soon resumed the conversation. 

“T have a favour to ask, Maddie.” 

“T divined as much,” was my unmoved rejoinder. 

“Will you come down to the parlour and see 
Louis ?” 

“Not I. Malicious Annie, to wish ber cousin as a 
foil!” 

The tears came into her eyes with a gush like an 
April shower. 

“No, no, Maddalene. I am so proud of you—of 
both youand Louis.” 

“So much the worse,” I lightly answered. ‘“ Pride 
is much worse thau vanity. I really cannot foster 
either.” 

How dismayed and disappointed she looked, poising 
her beautiful head on one side, looking at me in per- 
fect astonishment. 

“You can be agreeable, Maddalene, when you 
choose ‘ 

“Thank you, but I do not choose now. Allow me 
to finish the head of my Roman.” 

She turned away half laughing and half crying, 
while I, looking after her, said, with more bitterness 
than I realized : 

‘‘Let her go to her Louis. She is favoured, and I 
have my Achilles.” 

Three other and separate times she essayed to carry 
me down to see her betrothed, and I, with a persis- 
tency that bad something of presentiment in it, re- 
fused her urgent requests. 2 

. . 





One evening Mrs. Balfour and Gertrude had gone 
to ride. 

Annie was about the house somewhere, and I sat 
before the parlour grate, thinking with fierce inten- 


sity. 

“ Well, Annie,” said I, as the parlour door opened. 
“Come here to the firelight, and let your bright and 
sunshiny face exorcise the spirits of evil who hold 
a revel in my soul to-night.” 

The figure dropped gracefully before me, and I, 
uttering a cry of surprise and terror, sprang from my 
seat, confronting the intruder with throbbing heart 
and dilating eyes. 

Reader, my Achilles knelt before me! 

“May I serve the purpose of exorcising uatil Annie 
comes ?” 

I did not, I could not answer. 

“Have I stricken you dumb? I had no idea of 
frightening you thus. Pardon me.” 

I recovered myself with a strong effort; but my 
voice was so low as to be hardly intelligible. 

“Your appearance was so unexpected, so wholly 
unlooked for, just at this time,” was my not very lucid 
explanation. 





In turn Le became surprised. 

“ We have not met before ?” he questioned. 

“ Yes—no—that is, not really,” was my disconnected 
answer. 

Annie at this moment came singing in. 

“At last,” said she, triumphantly, “ Fatehas taken 
the business into her own hands, and done what I in 
vain have tried todo. Louis, Miss Rochester; Mr. 
Meredith, Cousin Maddalene.” 

He extended his hand for mine, and turned with a 
smile to where she stood. 

“Miss Rochester was just saying as I entered, sup- 
posing that I were you, that you must come and ex- 
orcise tle blue demons that held possession of her, and 
when I presented myself she could not have uttered 
a more terrified shriek if her fate had appeared before 
her written upon my face in lines of fiercest fire.” 

Did he utter those words in prophecy ? 

“ You'll excuse me, Annie, as I have some letters 
write ;” and I could not help smiling in her radiant 

ace. 

“Oh, stay with usa little time, Maddalene. You 
are pale—you are ill! that horrid Roman’s beard is 
done, is it not ?” 

“Finished to the last wave,” I:lightly answered, 
wishing them a good evening as I retired to my room. 

In # tumult of excitement I ran to the mirror. 
What sort of a face bad I presented to Achilles? 
For the first time in my life I curiously and critically 
scanned my features. 

The strongly marked forehead lay beneath the 
ebon hair like a space of moonlight under a thunder- 
cloud, and tke large, fierce eyes beneath were full of 
glittering lightning. 

No wonder that Annie had thought there was a 
heart of fire within. The cheeks were cold and pallid, 
the nose Grecian, the chin dimpled: and had the lips 
been the cold crimson threads that usually accompany 
my class of features, the outline would have been a 
face of marble; but the lips redeemed the intense 
coldness. 

They were full, red, and warm, with a mournful 
expression like that of a grieved child. 

1 was seventeen, in the full, proud flush of early 
womanhood, carrying a heart of fre under the frozen 
surface. 

Slowly I turned from the mirror and walked towards 
my pictured Achilles. 

As I approached him I thought of Annie’s marvel- 
lous beauty with an excruciating thrill of agonized 
pain. { thought of her betrothal, and a shiver of 
anguished coldness shook me from head to foot. 1 
stood before the ideal portrait. 

The original, the almost perfect likeness, had stood 
before me that very night. ; 

This picture had more of the fiery Mars about the 
lips, but no more of the midaight depths in his splendid 


es. 

‘The same Herculean front belonged to both; to 
both belonged the martial mien. If Louis’ hair 
lacked the midnight shade of Achilles’, it had all the 
luxuriant flow. The dilative nostrils, delicately proud, 
were the same in both. 

Minutes glided into hours while I knelt before my 
picture, and then, veiling the magnificent face, I folded 
my woman's arms over my human breast, and crushed 
with iron foree the hard and laboured beating of the 
heart beneath. 

The early winds of winter were holding high carni- 
val out of doors; the winter stars, wide awake, 
winked frostily towards the earth ; over the glisten- 
ing snow the bare trees shook their waving -shadows, 
the moon falling in slant, cold lines between them. 1 
gazed with hot, dry eyes upon the scene. Then for the 
tirst time I realized what was my nature; I realized 
what a dry, parching journey this same disposition 
would afford me. I realized full truly that my feet 
were already beginning to press the hot sands of my 
arid desert of life. 

I did not know until then how I had come to love 
my ideal. 

Remember that I had nothing to love save the 
blessed memory of my dead parents; and my nature, 
either owing to my talents or to my extraordinary 
composition, was a burning, seething, devastating 
volcano, tossing in ungovernable fury within, rock- 
ing, moaning, agonizing, with a surface encrusted in 
cold, hard, impervious adamant. Heaven help me! 

Tho next morning Annie, with a brilliant blush, in- 
quired how I liked Mr. Meredith; if he wasn’t splen- 
did; and a score of questions, to all of which I gave 
the mechanical answer : 

“T scarcely looked at him, Annie; I doubt not he is 
all your affection paints him.” . 

“You are so chilly, Maddalone! Why will you 
not become interested in me, when I could love you 
so much ?” 

“ Ah,” said I, idly, ‘love is a weakness.” 

“Is it? Do you really think so, Maddie?” was the 
me inquiry. “How much you must despise mo, 
then ‘” . 
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I put back the soft curls from her brow with a way- 
ward feeling of love and dislike commingling. 

“ Oh, such little, affectionate souls as yourself must 
love, I suppose, Annie; Limagine that you,may think 
love necessary to life.” 

She clasped her hands with such a glowing face. 

“It is—it is necessary to life, Maddalene. Don't 
you, think so ?” 

“Tam living without it,” was the careless answer. 

‘* But don’t you realize that it is all there is of earth, 
Maddie ?” 

“Ob, Annie, Annie, we are the antipodes—you a 
sunbeam, I an icicle.” P 

She looked after me with a sigh. I thought -bit- 
terly : - 

* Little ‘soft, plastic nature! she thinks she knows 
what love is. Hers is a soft, sweet, holy affection, 
clinging, twining round its object. How'can she 
know of the mad impetuosity, the burning, withering 
intensity of feeling that is cradled in the bosom of 
Vesuvius ?” 


OHAPTER IIL 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MEREDITH, 


Acain and again I met Louis Meredith, met’ him 
without ‘wish of mine, as I only “descended with the 
family occasionally to escape excusing: ‘myself to 
Mrs. Balfour, '‘I; believe that I never looked upon 
Louis since the night 1 recognized my Achilles; I 
had never dared to do so. 

I feared that my own glange might reveal the 
secret of my soul. To all appearance | was simply 
a moving statue. Infact, I heard my aunt rémark 
one evening a8 I left the room : 

“Maddalene is thé most frozen-natured creature 
that Lever met; I suppose that her occupation tends 
to absorb her'mind,; but I don't think ber capable of 
emotions like other people.” . 

“Ob; thank -heaven,” said my heart — “ thank 
heaven they thinkyme so., Let theni repose in the 
error. It is far better thus.” t 

One evening my aunt ‘made a point of my attend- 
ing a soirée with hevself and daughter. I objected 
until my excuses were all exhausted, and then I[ was 
almost forced to go. 

Mr.:,Meredith accompanied Annie, Mr. Marks 
escorted Gertrude, while Mrs. Balfour and 1 rode in 
the family carriage. , ' 

Beauty and fashion were out in their visiting 
dresses and faces. Gertrude locked superb in her 
ruby velvet, and Aunie’s white silk glistened purely 
in the mellow light. 

The display was brilliant and bewildering to-me. 
I was really amused with the dancers. But I soou 
wearied of ‘all the noise and flutter -and display. 
Quietly I wandered into the conservatory, thinking 
I would tarry there until my wearied brain should 
cease its throbbing. 

Another was already there, and almost before L 
noticed his presence he'came forward with a quick 
and eager movement, saying : 

“Am I 60 happy as. to’ draw into my retirement a 
spirit: wholly congenial with my own?” And my 
Achilles stood squarely before me, with a pleased and 
triumphant tone of voice. 

“Excuse me,” I answered, “I thought to find this 
place deserted ;” and I moved towards the door. 

“Nay, Miss Rochester, will you never forget the 
fright that I so unwittingly gave you at first ?” 

“Oh, F have not thought of that recently,” I an- 
swered. i 

He came directly to me; and placing his hand upon 
my shoulders, said : 

“Look up!” 

In utter astonishment I obeyed. What a rich, proud, 
splendid face bent over me. My heart, my heart, how 
it fainted within me! I was conscious of growing 
deadly pale. 

“ Maddalene, in heaven's name, what is there about 
me that causes such a deadly feeling to creep over 
you?’ Your splendid eyes are wide open in terror, 
and your hands,” (bringing his lips to rest on them) 
“ grow'like ice in my clasp. What is it?” 

“Only ‘a dream of mine, Mr. Meredith—only a 
dream affects me thus; you. must forgive the weak- 
ness.” 

“Pell it to me, Maddalene; is it very frightful ?” 

“ Yes, I believe it is; but it-will never come true; 
do not feel alarmed, it will never come true.” 

“I wish,” he went on, unconsciously pressing ‘my 
hands in his fingers of ‘steel, “that you could be wen 
from’ your solitude oftener. I should be only too 
happy to study this young and gifted face.” 

“I do not like society; I'am glad that the winter 
is wearing away 60 rapidly. I wish to be at home.” 

“You live at Waltham ?” 

“You.” 

“Shall I visit you ?” 

“You? No, oh, no—yes,' 1 mean; bring Annie to 
me in the summer.” 





‘“‘Maddalene!” the word was pronounced with deep 
and thrilling pathos, ‘do you know how you are 
burning into my heart ?” 

His face was close to me as he bent above me, his 
beard fairly swept my cheek. His manner was full 
of a strong, deep, ungovernable emotion. 

“My picture! my picture!” was all I could ex- 
claim. 

Voices now approached us, and drawing my hand 
into his arm, we walked away. 

I mingled no more with the gay company. J asked 
Mrs. Balfour’s permission to be driven home. It was 
kindly given. 

Once there, I had a presentiment that I should find 
my picture stepped from its frame; but no, it was 
there still. 

That very night I packed my trunks. I did not 
dare trust myself longer. I felt all the danger of my 
position. I felt my weakness to combat the fierce 
temptation that beset me. If I had awakened an 
emotion, in the breast. of Louis to in the least corre- 
spond with the tumult in my own soul, my only safety 
was in flying while yet there was time. I have always 
held it more honourable to enact the coward and run 
from temptations, than to face them and fall. 

Vo say that my aunt was surprised at my sudden 
resolution of: returning to my old home would but 
faintly picture her emotions; she was astonished— 
amazed. 

‘Why, what can possess you, Maddalene? The 
season is but little more than half over, and you have 
been nowhere?” 

“ All the better, aunt. I am suffocating here. I 
must have the free, cool heights of the hills—the still 
quiet of my old home.” 

“ But you will visit us again this season ?” 

“T think not.” 

“ How singular!” 

“No, you must visit me. ‘The sea coast is beautiful 
near us. Come down there this season with the 
girls.” 

“ But, Maddalene, I am provoked at you.” 

‘You need not be; you do ndt understand me. I 
am not nearly as unreasonable as you think; still, I 
must return home immediately.” 

Gertrude objected in her still, rigid way to my 
departure; but Annie was boisterous in her regrets, 
until her tumultuous sorrow was in part assuaged 
by my urgent request that she should visit me, and 
her mother’s unqualified consent that she should do so. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HILLS OF HOME. 


Once more in the old quiet rooms—once more at 
home; and yet it was not myself that was there. A 
dull, dreary pain crept into my soul. No mau nor 
woman, none save/God himself, can fathom the in- 
tensity of enjoyment and suffering of which souls 
strung like my own are capable. 

Hot, living fire poured upon the flesh is but a nettle- 
sting to the burning, ungovernable fury of the lava- 
tide within. Just heaven! in comparison, ; what a 
peaceful life those temperate natures feel, who, safely 
anchored midway between the frigid and the torrid 
zones, feel not the biting iciness of the one, nor the 
fierce tymperature of the other ! 

I commenced a landscape painting; “ ‘The Hills of 
Home,” I should name it after its perfect birth upon 
canvas. In vain I tried to pour my whole mind into 
my work. From every moonlit eminence, and every 
dusky dell arose the face of my Achilles—my picture 
—my ideal—my embodied, beautiful love. Some- 
times I sat for hours gazing into the snowy chasms 
that my own hand had created, seeing beneath the 
ridges of snow the outlimed form of him who to me 
was dead and buried. 

Spring came, but she had lost her magic power 
over me. In vain the south winds sang by my 
casement. 

‘Lbeir entreaties caused me to open the windows, so 
that they might come in and toy with my unbound 
hair; but I never smiled at theirjsinging now. In vain 
they drifted the apple- blossoms against my mouth, 

Unlike former times, I had no kisses in return. I 
went out every night, it is true, and knelt upon the 
greensward to gaze up into the. biue-domed sky, and 
yearn—oh, so wearily—to be free to roam away from 
earth and earthly love. Ab! wearying, painful long- 
ing for human love. 

My picture was nearly finished. 

With a singular freak of fancy, I had made an open 
grave at the foot of a slope. 

The snow aud frozen earth were piled up on one 
side, and the spade stood leaning among the clods. 

Those who might chance to notice it in the picture 
would wonder what could have been the artists’ 
fancy, but the purpose would never be known to the 
world. 





I had been all day at my easel. At nightfal! I 
went down to the windy shore. i 

What bitter thoughts crowded into my brain! 

I was but little more than eighteen years of age, 
but yet of late I had seen two faint traces of 
wrinkles creeping insinuatingly around my grieved 
and weary lips. 

I knew this was occasioned by the thinness of my 
cheeks, which were growing prematurely pale. 

The house looked lonely from the gusty shore. 
Darkness held supreme sway around the tree-enclosed 
homestead. 

The housekeeper’s quarters were in- the farther 
side, but her whereabouts was of no importance as 
far as companionship was concerned, as she invari- 
ably retired early, both summer and winter. 

Probably she had been some time sleeping already, 
but I never was nervous as far as weak fear was con- 
cerned. J rather chose to feel myself entirely alone. 

The breakers to leeward were roaring heavily, the 
water broke along the shingles with a heavy rushing 
noise, and a lonely cry now and then went up from 
the face of the flood, as the sea-birds dived down 
with loug, swift sweeps, rising to descend again with 
more mournful wails. 

The mists drove gustily into my face, yet back and 
forth along the shore I trod with laggard steps. ‘I'he 
full light of day was fading rapidly; the clouds, look- 
ing precisely like torn fleeces of snowy woo!, rose 
before the wind drifting steadily away overhead. 
A heartier gust of wind shook my fluttering garments, 
and lifting my heavy scarf dashed it again and again 
in my face, endeavouring to drive me home. 

Looking up I discovered the thick clouds massing 
themselves overhead. The wind increased, roaring 
along the shore like a frightened monster of the deep 

The spray drove in colder mist. I thought that | 
would like to travel the shore in the fierce storm 
that was evidently gathering, and watch the uproar 
of the elements to still the storms of passion in my 
own soul. 

The waves rolled remorsely up to my feet, yawning 
hungrily for prey; their cold fronts were no colder 
nor more loveless than my existence. 

Still the storm advanced, and drawing my drifting 
mantle closer, | turned towards the house, thinking 
that I would open the window that faced away from 
the gale and listen to the voices of thenight. I went 
up through the lane of roaring trees, many of whose 
opening buds, like human promises, would be broken 
in pieces before the night was o'er. 

My door, probably blown open by the rising wind, 
complained loudly as it swung on its noisy hinges 
I stepped in drawing it to after me. Only a spectral 
grey light pervaded the room. 

lt seemed even darker than it really was, because 
I had just come in from the unwalled heavens. As 
my eyes became a little accustomed to the light, I 
wondered how I came to leave my cloak hanging ou 
the rocking-chair, and looking steadily towards the 
west, | advanced with outstretched hand to take it 
from its place. 

My hand fell ou a man’s shoulder, yet I was 
too self-possessed, too pruud of my nerves, to utter a 


cry. 

** Maddalene !” 

I knew my visitor. Witha lo-w, startled cry I sank 
on the carpet at his feet. 

“ Not there, Maddalene, not there, but iu my arms,’ 
and he essayed to raise me; but for the time, for the 
moment, [ was too supremely happy to wish or will 
otherwise than to be at his feet, he my sanctuary, my 
shrine.” 

“Maddalene!” and he took in his. hot palms the 
two cold hands that were idly folded in my lap, ‘it 
is of no use to fight against fate. I Lave struggled 
with myself to keep away from you, but I could not 
—I canuot. Why did you leave towa so suddenly 
without one word for me?” 

“ Don’t question me, don’t; I cannot answer.” 

“Did you discover my mad and hopeless passion 
for you, and think to save me from sorrow, because 
you could not in the least return the emotion?” 

My fingers writhed in his clasp. 

“You suffer, too; have I unwillingly wounded your 
feelings? Have you loved before, or hoplessly ? 
Forgive me, for I know not what I say, nor what | 
would say.” 

I drew my hands from his. I wished to.light the 
lamp; I wished to see my Achilles’ face. ‘After 
lighting it I placed a marble bust of Juno before it, so 
that the room was flooded with a soft, warm radiance. 
Then I went back to my visitor. He, held out his 
arms; he would have drawn me to his breast, but 
again I sank-at his feet. The night and the storm 
closed around the earth, but all of my earth was with 
me. ‘The strong enchantment of his presence for the 
time caused me to forget everything beside. 

“‘ Maddalene. Maddalene, do you in the least return 
the emotions of my soul?” 

Something whispered, ‘‘Remember Annie!” and | 
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did not aaswer. Hearose.and commenced pacing the 
floor. The wind tore shrieking around the house, 
kuocking repeatedly against the casement. I stepped 
wp to the window, turning the button to stop the wild 
rattling. Ais I passed around, Louis stopped squarely 
before me and held out his arms. I glided within 
them and they clasped me convulsively to his breast. 
You will think me weak—I think so myself now—I 
thought so then; but oh, I could: not resist my heart 
that once. Earth and heaven were forgotten in that 
moment of earthly bappiness. My head rested on my 
Achilles’ breast, his strong, living heart throbbed its 
hard, regular strokes close to my lips; his living arms 
of steel enclosed me. 

Kor that brief space I would have clung to this 
earthly love if. bis face had been more frightfal than 
that of the “veiled prophet ;” indeed I could in my 
heart have wished him to have the power given that 
fabulous being. I would have happily met my fate. 
No cold, icy and unfeeling nature can in the least 
sympathize with me; I do not appeal to such: I turn 
my dry and aching eyes towards those fiery natures 
who have felt the torturing intensity of affection that 
as beamed upon my desert of life. But no hideous 
‘veiled prophet ” held me to his bosom; the beautiful 
face of my picture, irradiated with life, bent over me. 

“This is Annie’s place,” said I, drawing myself from 
his embrace. 

“It if Maddalene’s; Maddalene will hold it ever 
more.” 

“No, no, you must not talk thne,” I answered, 
turning my face away from his fervent and silent 
kisses; ‘‘ we must not wrong her again in the slightest 
maoner.” 

“ How can you—how can you say thus? The ties 
that bind me are hateful; even Anuie herself is for- 
gotten with thee, my beautiful one. She has never 
supplied the needs of a nature like mine, never! I 
dia not know my natere until I saw you. Oh, Mad- 
dalene, Maddalene, all the wealth of the universe 
would not make me forego the exquisite happiness 
that | find with you, my other self, my magnet, my 
star! And you knew and recognized your love at 
our first meeting? Assure me that you did.” 

“I eried out because you bore such a strong 
resemblance to a picture of mine. Come and see my 
Achilles, nry proud ideal lover.” 

At first he was loath to follow me, fearing, I could 
imagine, finding some one'that was entirely unlike 
himeelf, bat I turned around towards where he stood 
irresolute, and giving my fingers to his hand, led him 
on. 

He viewed the painting with a proud and 
triumphant smile. He instantly detected the likeness : 

“And do you dare to turn from my bosom, ‘Mad- 
dalene, when you have so long held mein your heart ?” 

He led me back to the tender light of the lamp. 
His proud and moss-like lips were wreathed in asmile 
of ineffable sweetness that made his dark and glowing 
beauty perfectly resplendent. 

“Oh, Maddalene, allow me to tell you just how you 
appeared to me at first when I stole in, and you mis- 
took me for Annie.” 

The pronunciation of that word seemed to suffocate 
him. 

“T had heard her speak so often of Miss Rochester, 
that I had sent her repeatedly to draw you into our 
circle. That night I resolved to enter the parlour 
unannounced, hoping that I might be so fortunate as 
to’ surprise you there. You looked—forgive me—so 
cold, and yet so full of fire, that F could not compare 
you to anything else than a heathen goddess. ‘I'his 
delusion was natural from the marble of your face and 
the fire of your eyes, and now to think that my 
Diana bas flown to my breast; how kind is my 
fortune!" 

“ Yet,” said I, fully realizing our position, ‘‘re- 
member Annie, Mr: Meredith, and never seek me 
again. It would result in no good.” 

“And can you sit beside me thus, my Maddalene, 
and counsel that we meet no more? Do you not see 
that every pulse beats joyously under the light ‘magic 
of your touch? Doyou not feel any of that happiness 
in this unexpected meeting ?” 

I turned: my beaming face towards him, answering 
him with a smile, and yet the childish face of Annie 
came right before me.” 

“Do you hear the mad raging of the storm? I have 
not noticed it until now. Why might we not always 
be so absorbed in each other as not to notice the 
elemental strife?” 

“ Ob, it cannot be!” I fairly sobbed. 
sundered by fate.” 

“And I aefy fate to sunder us. What is Annie?— 
a frail, light, superficial thing, without depth of 
emotion.” 

“Wor her very weakness’sake we must keep her 
from evil. The weakest, tenderest thing may be 
broken and speedily die. I cannot kill her atid live 
on the desert winds, score’ ine as in an oven, nor can 
withstand the drought and licat.” 


“We are 








“ Tlow, Maddalene, how ?” 4 

“ Because I have found one oasis amid the hot, dry 
sands.” 

“ And that is—my love?” 

I bowed my head upon his shoulder. 

“And yet with all thislove, which I can in no wise 
dont-tyyou talk of giving me up, of Jetting another 
rest upon this bosom where you have lain? Madda- 
iene, can you yield up your rigltful throne ?” 

I smiled bitterly. 

* Another has already occupied it; let her do so 
still.” 

“And must I go out in this storm without the 
promise of Maddalene’s love to lighten my way? I 
never can be happy again.” 

* Yes, you will; yes, you may be happy.” 

“Tell me how ?” 

By forgetting yourself and striving to make others 
happy.” 
“ A-very god-like principle in theory,. Maddalene,” 
said he, with a hot and burning flush sweeping across 
his brow; “but I tell you it loses virtue when we 
ourselves come to try toapply it to our own individual 
cases. It cannot be done.” 

“ Cannot ?” 

“In my case it cannot. I suppose there are some 
few people in the world so balanced that they can 
forget their own sore distress in ministering to others. 
But the majority of us cannot do this, and those that 
can need not glory in the victory over the world, and 
the flesh, for it is simply a difference of organization 
that makes or mars the man.” 

“ Do not arguethus; you weaken my faith.” 

“Maddalene, I argue truly. Do you wish me to 
marry Annie Balfour when my heart is wholly given 
to another? Ishould wrong her more deeply than 
in deserting her.” 

‘He began to shake my principles in spite of my- 
self.” 

“If I marry her, as you would advise, I should 
leave herat every opportunity to seek you, Madda- 
lene.” 

I sprang to my fect. 

“And you think that I would sanction such a 
course ?” 

“I should seek you without your sanction, Diana. 
Worshippers come to the shrine without their goddess’ 
knowledge or leave, and yet she chides not their 
coming.” 

“ Let us terminate this interview ; it will result in 
no good.” 

He laughed, and threw an arm around me. 

“I have injured you no more in speaking my 
thoughts than I should have done in thinking them; 
and, Maddalene, as you are attracted to me by a force 
that you cannot witlstand, so you are my magnet, 
drawing meafter you. But, Maddalene, I must be in 
town early, and therefore I can tarry no longer. I 
must go.” 

“ Out in the darkness and the driving storm ?” 

“ They are nothing to me. Cometo my heart once 
more to still the tumult ip »my heart, and then no 
tempest can affect me.” 

Again he folded me in his embrace. 

‘““Sweet love, dear love, farewell. Do not combat 
destiny.” 

He was gone outinto‘the storm. I pressed my face 
against the window, watching in the grey light given 
by the moon, which was quite = the horseman 
riding through the driving mist, until I lost him among 
the elms. My room was no longerlonely. A certain 
presence seemed peopling the shadows with life. I 
sank upon my’ knees, praying : 

“ Heaven, in merey give me strength to push aside 
this sweet temptation. May my way be made plain 
before me; and Oh, heaven, quench within me this 
longing for earthly love! Ob, guide and guard me 
aright !" 

The storm wailed without. I could hear the loud 
uproar of the breakers, the hollow maaning along; the 
shore, where the billows were beating against the 
banks. I had no thought of sleep. I sat there hour 
after hour, with my clasped hands humbly petitioning 
help from above. 

By-and-by the weary elements sobbed themselves 
to sleep, and the grey dawn looked coolly in upon me. 
I arose and paced the floor, while all unconsciously 
the tears rolled over my: cheeks. 

Happy, and yet unhappy, my wayward soul was 
torn by conflicting emotions. One moment I thought 
that it must be right to accept this sweet and seducing 
affection that was offered me; the next, ] reasoned that 
it could not be justifiable. “Who can understand wy 
distress? Who pity me? 

CHAPTER Y. 
PASSING AWAY, 

In June Annie came to visit me. I.wanted to see 
her, and-yet Th dfl not want to. I felt as if ILhad un- 
intentionally wronged her, Sie came when the roses. 


were the brightest, and I was shocked to find the roses 
all gone from her cheeks. 

**Oh, Annie, are you ill?” I-questioned ».as soon as 
the first greetings were.over. ‘‘ What is the matter 
Annie?” 

She smiled wearily. 

“Six months have made great changes in me, 
Maddie, and I see that they have left an impress upon 
yourself. Isam ill, and I thought) perhaps,:the air 
here and your kind nursing would revive me some- 
what.” 

% ee - . How do you feel ?” 

“In no bodily distress; only excessively lan +i 

“ What can it be ?” sf ieee 

“Consumption, Maddalene. Do not start thus, 
_ I kave expected it for years; my father died 
of it.” : 

“ But you seemed well Annie, last winter.” 

‘Passively:so;; I never’ was strong.” 

“But what hasitroubled the:calmof your life, dear 
cousin ?” 

“ After a time, Maddalene,-I will tell you ; I cannot 
now.” 

I did not press her further, for I feared that I might 
too truly have conceived the cause. My young and 
beautiful cousin had sadly changed dutingthe few 
months sinee\I had seen her. Her.Jightand delicate 
form was fairly etherialized; the delicate pink ofthe 
cheeks had given way to ajdeathly: pallor, andiall the 
old vivacity was.gone. Inexpressibly grieved, I yet 
controlled my emotion while in her presence. 

After she had. been with me some days, as we sat 
by the open windows, and. the perfume of the sweet 
June blossoms came drifting in, she burst out.: 

“Oh, Maddalene, it is almost hard. to quit, this 
beautiful wérld, with all.the ten thousand :cliarms 
which it possesses !” 

I moved nearer her and took her hand, thus silently 
expressing my sympathy. 

“I-bave been very happy during my short life,” 
she went on, ‘very ;happy. Few, if any, have sup- 
posed me capable of deep feeling. But if I hadnot 
the intensity of other natures, 1 loved with all:my 
strength aud life; others could) do scarcely more, 
Maddalene. During our first year’s detrothal I idol- 
ized Louis, and do now, only my energies ace 
weaker; but he has ceased to love me—long since 
ceased to love me. I struggled with the cruel fate, 
I prayed for strength to view him as anothen's,,to 
feel that it is right that he should not be mine, The 

iprayer has been answered; I have come to. feel. thus 


’ 


| —-but it has killed me, Maddalene. Ob, if. I .could 
| only have had a siswuger nature I could find some- 


thing to live fer now; but as it is L am happy in 
dying. It is better thus, I feel, than to,grow old.and 
withered, and callous to everything beautiful; and 
Maddalene, if 1 can only tarry here with you while I 
live——” 

“T am only too much rejoiced to beable to open my 
arms, Annie, and try every means within my power 
to restore you to health cnce more.” 

She shook her head. 

“'Phat cannot be, Maddalene ; and I don’t know as 
I desire it. Life without his love would bea poor 
boon. Lam weak, feeble and foolish, dear, but there 
is One to whom I hasten who will be my strength, who 
will absolve my wayward weakness in his strong 
love. I don’t know, Maddie, that I care to live longer 
than the roses.” 

I was sobbing ia hysterical grief. The loves of 
earth sank away in utter insignificance beside this 
sublime resignation. 1 sat beside her for hours.at 
time, or held jher hand as she reclined upon the sofa, 
wishing that a part of my strong magnetic life could 
leave me and beat along her dying pulses, 

Under her saintly influence I began to feel what a 
sublime thing sacrifice would be, 1 came to wish her 
to live—to pray for her to live—knowing that L could 
exist without human affection. Night a::d morning | 
prayed for her life, saying : 

“Oh heaven, I will yield up the incense of my: life 
as an offering. upon the secrificial altar, yield it with- 
outa murmur, if Annie gould enly live and be happy |” 

But day by day my fair rose withered, and I in vain 
strove to give my life and happiness for hers. The 
sacrifice-was not le 

As she lay panting on her couch during the hot 
August days, and J leaned over her, fanning the.slug- 
gish air to and fro, sometimes I would cry out: 

“Oh, Aunie, darling, I offer. my life for yours. 
Why will. not heaven accept it?” 

‘Hush! hush! sweet cousin, Think how happy 
lam. Ere theroses bloom sgain, shall be in heaven, 
where none of. earth's tumults, woes and disappoiat- 
ments ‘will disturb my ,perfect rest. You are (titted, 
with your strong, fiery nature; tolive, aud I am.ready 
to die. You have loved me, Maddie?” 

Again the lot tears rained upon her meek face. 

“ You have loved me,” she said, after a briei pause, 
“with a love next to his. My mother and Gerty 








never felt towards me as you have felt, my proud 
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s\veet cousin; but ‘you must not.mourn... You .must 
not look to. the grave,foy me; look yonder, where as a 
freed and. happy spirit | would not-exchange my bliss 
for ten thousand .worlds like this, Will, you try to 
feel thus,.Maddalene ?” ; 

“ Oh,.yes, yes, I will try to feel thus; I will. try, 
but the darkness gathers.around me.” 

“Yet, Maddalene, lonely as your life has, ever been, 
it will not; always. be thus. A happy change. will 
come, and when it does come, let not,.one thought, 
one regret for your sainted cousin, mar your earthly 
felicity, Bless. you, dear one,,I shall. bea thousand 
times happier than all. the loves of earth could make 
me: I only wish; that.you. may feel my presence In 


the soft bush of twilight, for if disembodied spirits. 


can visit earth, I shall come to you.” — , 

Car you—can you realize my anguish a3 I listened 
to her? I could only fall prostrate on her couch, 
crying: 

‘: Heaven have mercy on me! 
break!” 

* * * 


And it came at last, the sundering of the ties that 
bound the soul to the body. . 

The mother and sister had been with us the day 
before, and I had notified them that she had changed 
much, and that they had better come to Wicklow 
immediately ; and in the, soft twilight of summer I 
feverishly awaited their coming, starting up at.every 
sound of a passing carriage. 

Still they were delayed, and Annie, sinking every 
moment, lay heavily on my breast. 

She revived a little and asked : 

“Maddalene, will you sing with me to-night ?” 

Her mind-was evidently wandering. 

“ Yes, dear,” I whispered, ‘ what shall I sing ?” 

And something passed over me, calming my voice 
and stilling my trembling. 

She raised herself wearily, resting her shining head 
against my slioulder and clasping my hand. 

Her faint, sweet voice, like the wail, of an Molian 
harp. arose in those heavenly words— 

“There is an hour of peaceful rest 
To mourning wanderers given ; 
A balm for eyery wounded breast——” 

lfer voice faltered and ended in a faint sigh. Annie 
had found her “ peaceful rest.” 

Her beautiful dead head fell back upon my arm, 
aud there I sat gazing in stony awe upon the up- 
turned face, pure and holy as the face of an angel. 

Her mother,and sister had arrived unnoticed, and 
coming through the open doorway, heard the last 
tones of her dying voice, 

They ran forward to me, and Gertrude fainted upon 
the floor, while my aunt went into strong convul- 
sions, 

“Sweet Annie!” said I, almost envying her her 
happiness, ‘I have performed my last office for you. 


Md 


Heaven grant my end may be like thine! 
. * « * 


My poor heart will 


The last solemn rights had been performed. My 
beautiful cousin. had laid her bright head with its 
halo of golden hair upon the, dreamless pillow of 
earth. 

I had followed her to her grave as a mourner, and 
the sable garments which I wore but typified my 
feelings. 

Another bright star had fallen from my crown. 
Fallen?—nay, was transferred into the resplendent 
diadem of heaven. 

So I came home again, pressing’ a lacerated heart 
with my feverish, throbbing palms. 


CHAPTER VL 
SEVERAL MATTERS 


Louis Mereprrn was in Ireland when Annie dfed. 
He had written me one letter which I received the 
day after she died, but I had never oxened it. I 
could not; I felt that it would be sacrilege to reccive 
protestations of love while standing by her grave— 
protestations from him for whom she had died. So 
I carried the letter close to my heart and dared not 
open it. 

P80 September came flaunting her yellow grain on 
the hillside and with valleys gleaming with golden 
corn. 

The grapes, drunk with their own wine, showed 
their flushed and purple faces leaning helplessly 
against the arbour pillars. 

The maples had beguy to shake, now and tien, a 
dying leaf from tlieir thick, full mantle. The quails 
and plovers whistled their own marches and quick- 
steps, as they circled over the dry and rustling corn- 
siitaves, or ran through the stubble of early-mown 
grain. 

Among the sere grasses the sociable cricket sang 

he livelong day, and even keeping awake to serenade 
his adniirers at nig litfail, 

There was a refreshing coolness in the air of nights 
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and mornings, toning itself into a delicious warmth 
at noonday,. 

I roamed along the Ridgeway poth, which’ was 
always a favourite promenade, and watched the 
circling of the few late birds; but my:mind was not’ 
with my eyes. 

Annie had in fancy been present with me all day ; 
I had nearly spoken once or twice, thinking that she 
must be with me.in reality. I saw the geutle, soft 
blue eyes just in advance of me, and her golden hair 
seemed floating on the wind. 

I was becoming very imaginative, unhealthily so ; 
for some nights I was unable to close my eyes. by 
reason of seeing Annie and Meredith before me. -I 
suspected that I was living too much alone, for when 
I did sleep. I was awakened by the clasp of a hand or 
a familiar touch upon my shoulder or my head, until 
I come to ask myself if these things were fancies or 
realities. I liked not this kind of companionship; I 
was never quite alone. 

Looking away down the slopes and verdurous 
sweep of hills, 1 descried the farmers driving home 
their. first rich harvest cuttings. Songs and rich 
young laughter drifted over the fields. I cannot tell 
you of my deep feelings, my repinings almost, as I 
viewed the farmers and their buxom wivesand robust 
daughters coming joyously in from their toils, their 
full and love-laden hearts overflowing with happiness. 
And I, with all my capabilities for love, had not one 
near kindred on whom to lavish it. What a desert 
life I led, lost upon the burning waste, only that I had 
found*the Well of Living Waters from which I could 
slake my parching thirst. 

It is—it must be—right that we should yearn for 
human love, else the hearts that so earnestly desired 
to fix their wandering thoughts on heaven would be 
aided to do so. 

As I leaned back against a friendly elm and raised 
my eyes towards the far arch of the blue bending sky, 
the glory and beauty of the sunset hour filled me with 
rapture. 

A glorious wall along the entire west showed 
pillars of glistening gold, wliose picturesque tops were 
finished in crimson and purple and pink. Light 
masses of down drifting overhead seemed to invite one 
to rest 1n their soft bosoms. 

Arched portals of crimson seemed hewed from a 
quarry of brilliants ; and in perfect tune with all this, 
a few late birds twittered in the hedge-rows. The 
air was filled with a nameless ripeness that comes only 
at harvest-time. Why couldI not be happy ? 

From afar, over the cold sea, homeward-bound 
vessels shook out their broad, white wings, hurrying 
people along to friends and love. And I had no 
object to live for! 

Fame was trumpeting my name as a promising 
young artist, but I had long since found the real value 
of worldly commendation—“ Vanity anud'vexation of 
spirit,” all. 

At last I arose to go home. ‘The dews were falling 
heavily, and an autumn wind came gustily over the 
meadows, 

At my change of position a small legion of black- 
armoured crickets charged through the stubble with 
gigantic strides, making the airring with their rasping 
songs. 

I turned about several times to again feast my eyes 
upon the sunset glories that now were deepening into 
ithe sober hues of night. Something of the quiet of 
the scene entered into my spirit. 

I almost thonght that | would read Meredith’s 
letter. And yetI hesitated to take it from its resting- 
place where I’had lain it weeks ago. ‘The effort was 
too painful, and'yet I had an intense desire to learn 
its contents. 

a . * * * 

A year had passed’ since Annie’s death, and I had 
about made up my mind to close or let the homestead 
aud spend some months in travel. 

I wished to sketch some of the foreign scenery of 


which I had so often dreamed; but I shrank from | 


undertaking the journey alone. 

I had not heard from Meredith since that one 
letter; but I'did not wonder at it when I came to 
peruse its contents. 

He had there made an eloquent profession of love, 
wishing for me to reply immediately, addtessing him 
at Dublin, and if his suit was acceptable to recall 
him directly. 

This of course; under the circumstances, had not 
been done; and now he was gone, I knew not whi- 
ther; and distrust argued that, with man’s proverbial 
fickleness, he had forgotten even the existence of 
Magdalene Rochester. 

It was the very night before my intended departure 
for other lands that i sat in the soft June hush, look- 
ing towards my Saint John, and thinking how much 
happier I should have been had | never turned away 
from the radiant beauty of his saintly face to gaze 
upon and love my Achilles. 

I bad never patnted portraits, but now I thought 





hat' I would attempt to shadow Annie forth upon 
canvas,that she might: be an angel companion to the 
sweet Saint John. 

They should look towards each other from 
site walls; their hallowed: beanty shonld purify tho 
sanetam—my studio—where in quiet old age I should 
spend my serene days. 

I looked from my window. 

From my seat I could see a gossamer veil of mist 
hung from the diamond-studded sky to the earth, ani 
even sweeping the greensward with light, rich folds. 

The twilight was wedded to the night. 

The moon shone through this fickle veil, that 
lifted and darkened, and lifted again, seemingly to 
light to remain stationary anywhere for any length 
of time. 

Directly the wind freshened, blowing this vapour 
away, for like many a cowardly nature, it stands its 
ground while unopposed, but vanishes immediately 
that any force presses against it, | saw people going 
to and fro along.the moonlit road. 

My eye rested upon one and another, followed them 
so long as they were discernible, and then came back 
to other objects. 

I saw a man walking among my roses. 

“Who isit? I am all alone. 
meditate evil ?” 

And yet I had not interest enough .to watch him 
particularly. 

I did notice that he-passed and repassed near the 
house; farther than this I did not mind. ‘he curtains 
behind me were sighing as if their hearts were bur- 
dened with secret grief. 

So far from feeling alarm at the mysterious manner 
of the intruder, I quite forgot him in a few moments, 
and even opened the glass door directly behind my 
chair. 

Now the sweet June winds had a fair sweep by me. 
The crimson silk curtains drifted their red waves 
against my cheek. 

Above them the gilded cornices glittered likeoa bar 
of sunlight in a dreary sky. 

The curtains commenced a nervous, hysterical 
fluttering, as if the draught of wind was impeded. 

Their full, hearty sweep ceased, ana noticing the 
change with a slight feeling of wonderment, [ 
pressed my hand on the chair-arm, and turned partly 
around. 

“Why,” thought I, “ these fancies are really aston - 
ishirg, forI thought that the outlines of a man showed 
dimly opposite my open door.” 

All at once the man in the garden and his singular 
conduct rushed into my mind, and with a feeling that 
one experiences when like scenes are presented in an 
incubus state, I sprang forward to close the door. The 
shadow had gone from the door, and smiling at my 
own fancies, I stepped resolutely out into the dewy 
night. 

There certainly was a something by the royal tulip 
tree. 

I walked silently forward, without any definite idea 
of what IL intended to do. A moment more, and the 
shadow dropped upon its knees with the one exclama- 
tion : 

** Maddalene !” 

My hands were in those of Louis Meredith. 

“1 thought you were a. spirit. Ll have been no- 
ticing your movements, and thought it my unbridled 
fancy.” 

He stood beside me. 

“If you had thought it myself, Maddalene, would 
you have come to meet me ?” 

I bowed my head. He drew me closer, looking 
searchingly in my face. 

“ Maddalene, have you missed me?” 

I smiled. 

“ You forget my Achilles.” 

“Why, oh, why did you not reply to my. letter, 
written nearly a year since? Why did you make uo 
sign? I lave suffered intensely owing. to your 
silence.” 

“ Could I read and answer that letter when she was 
dying within my arms? Could [ outrage my better 
nature as well as yours by even reading it then ?” 

‘*T see, I appreciate ;” and a spasmodic quiver ran 
over his splendid face. 

“Louis, I did not read that letter until a few days 
since; I could not, with those reproachfal blue eyes 
looking, in fancy, upon the pages with me.” 

“ Maddalene, dear love, will you come to me now ?” 
was the slow and hesitating inquiry. 

Once thore I came within those arms of steel. Once 
more I rested my head against that proud and hap; y 
heart. My Achilles was mine, my own; the lips of 
Mars had set aseal to the contract. 

I shall try with all a woman’s patience and per- 
severance to became famous, for his sake only. While 
I finish this history, re-ting in the fall dush of strong, 
earthly love, whose grand intensity those only who 
have yearned like myself for, it will know how to 
appreciate, those full, red curtaine lift themselves from 


oppo- 


I thought : 
What if he should 
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their fastenings and baptize me with their rich, 
blood-red softness ; and the winds which always have 
loved me wind the crimson folds like flexible arms 
around me, typifying, I trust, the rich tide of heart’s 
blood that centres its warm love around my existence. 
My Achilles enters, and throwing down my pen, | 
say 
” “Whatever of fame I may win from the world, 
Whate'er I may win of renown, 
I'll bring with my laurel leaves to thee— 


To thee I yield my crown.” 
M.-C. 





EVA ASHLEY. 
eats as. a rece 
CHAPTER XXII 
BARGAIN AND SALE—A NEW HEIRESS. 
Asn.ey and his new bride made up their first mis- 
understanding, and after a long and earnest consulta- 
tion they went together to inspect the condition of the 
sick child. 

‘The nurse, a thin, angular, but shrewd-looking 
2 nglishwoman, sat beside the bed fanning her charge, 
and the expression of her face bore out the assertion 
of Ashley as to her cupidity. She had a covetous eye 
and a greedy mouth, and her present employer judged 
her correctly when he pronounced her avaricious and 


believed her unscrupulous enough to assist him in the- 


fraud he meditated, provided the bribe he offered was 
sufficiently large. 

She arose when Ashley and his wife went into 
the sick-room, and with a strong provincial accent, 
spoke: 

“Phe little miss is no better, sir; she seems to be 
just pining away with every hour. Ah, my lady! 
| have had much experience with children, and | am 
afraid this one is doomed. I shouldn't venture to 
speak so free like, if I hadn’t heard what the doctor 
said to Mr. Ashley a while since.” 

‘Nonsense! Doctors are not infallible in their 
judgments. The child must live—I cannot give her 
up,” said Ashley. 

The woman regarded him earnestly, and after a 
pause slowly said : 

‘ Yes—it is a pity she must be taken from you, sir; 
for you naturally wish to keep her, as she’s to have a 
great fortune one of these days. All her poor mother's 
money was to have been hers, I have heard the other 
servants say, if she could only live to enjoy it.” 

“Confounded impudence in the servants to be 
gossiping about my private affairs, 1 must say,” said 
Ashley, angrily. “Do you suppose that my solicitude 
about the recovery of my child is caused by so mer- 
cenary @ feeling as that? I love the little creature, 
Jane, and if you can save her for me, I will give you 
something handsome, over'and above the wages I now 
pay you. Understand how important she is to me, 
and give every thought to her restoration to health. 
More depends on the nurse than on the physician, in 
cases like this, and if she lives 1 will richly repay 
you 
“ “I will do my best, sir; but if it is impossible to save 
her, what must be done then ?” 

Jane looked at him so significantly, that Ashley re- 
coiled from ber, and asked : 

“What do you mean? What would you hint 
at?” 

“ Nothing, sir; but if you will have confidence in 
me in other matters besides the duties of a nurse, you 
may yet find out that I can materially serve you.” 

Ashley stared at the woman as if he did not com- 
prehend her meaning, though he felt that by some 
subtle intuition she had fathomed the purpose already 
formed in his mind. 

He haughtily replied : 

‘‘Enough—enough! when I need your assistance 
I shall ask for it, and not before. I cam: hither now 
to inform you that it is my purpose to remove with 
my sick child to the country to-morrow. We shall 
take lodgings in some airy cottage till a change for the 
vetter takes place in the little girl.” 

Jane did not seem at all surprised at this annouce- 
ment; she respectfully said : 

“If youand madam will be easily satisfied) sir, I 
can recommend a quiet, healthy place to you, where I 
know you can be accommodated. I have a sister-in- 
law, a Frenchwoman she is, who lives in a nice place 
on the road to St. Cloud. She has three rooms in her 
house which she lets to lodgers, and I know they are 
vacant justnow. If you think you could be satistied 
there, I am sure the air would be good for this poor 
child, and I shall be glad to have Madeline's rooms 
taken.” 

A glance passed between the husband and wife which 
plainly said: 

“ Nothing could suit us better ;” and Ashley said : 

“ | will think of it, Jane, and let you know to-mor- 


row; but you can write to your sister and ascertain if ; 


she can receive us at once.” 
“] will do that immediately, sir, for such a chance 


must not be lost to my poor Madeline. She’s a widow 
now , for my brother Tom, who came over here as 
groom to Lord Carleton, and married Maddy on a 
week's acquaintance, has been dead nigh on to a year 
now, and the poor girl has to scuffle along as well as 
she can to take care of her little children; and as if 
they wasn’t enough, in all conscience, she’s got one 
child more to look after than she has any right to 
have.” 

‘‘ How is that ?” asked Ashley, with a keen desire 
to learn all he could of their proposed hostess, that he 
might form his own judgment as to the feasibility of 
carrying out his plan under her roof. 

Jane readily replied : 

‘* You see, sir, as long as my sister had babies of her 
own, she took in strange children to nurse with ’em. 
As her place is healthy, and she is herself a strong 
looking, rosy-faced woman, she was never at a loss 
for young ones that paid her well for such care as she 
gave ’em. She got along well enough till a little 
more than two years ago.” 

Jane paused, and Augusta asked : 

“What happened to her then ?” 

A curious and provoking thing, ma’am. An Eng- 
lish gentleman and his wife, who seemed to be in bad 
health, came out to Maddy’s with a baby that looked 
to be about six months old, and insisted that my sister 
should take it for a few months. The lady was too 
ill to attend to it herself, and she wished to leave it 
with Maddy till she came back from some springs 
her husband was taking her to for the benefit of her 
health. They offered such high pay, that there was 
no refusing them, and the child was left behind ’em. 

‘Well, ma'am, they was very liberal in paying in 
advance for the first three months, and well they 
might be, for that’s the last. my sister.ever saw of 
them; the child is still with her, and there seems to 
be no chance of getting rid of her, as I see.” 

A furtive glance at Ashley finished this recital, but 
he indifferently asked : 

“Did you never hear from those people again ? 
And do you suppose the child was purposely thrown 
upon your sister's charity ?” 

“No, sir, I don't think they meant that when they 
left her. Maddy heard from.’em once, or rather, she 
heard from the geatleman, He wrote from Baden 
that his wife was dead; that as the child was not his 
own, and would be an encumbrance to him, he de- 
clined to return for her; but he sent a thousand 
francs to my sister to help her to take care of her.” 

“Oh, well, it wasn't so bad for her, after all; that 
was a sufficient provision for a little stray like that, 
and I dare say your sister is better off than if the 
child had not been left with her.” 

“She might be. if she had the money to take care 
of her own,” replied the woman, significantly. “ Since 
her husband died she’s had a hard time to get along 
with four children to provide for.” 


” 














“ Perhaps times may mend for her,” said Augusta, 
with asmile. ‘‘ Who knows what piece of good for- 
tune may be in store for her. I do not know but I 
may take a fancy to this little waif and adopt her 
myself.” 

“T only wish you would, my lady. She is a pretty, 
winsome little creature, and you'd find Babette much 
less trouble than this poor sickly little darling.” 

“Come, Augusta, we bave an engagement for this 
afternoon, and you have your -toilette yet to make. 
Byelyn seems better, spite of the croaking of Dr. 
Lemoine, and I do not believe she will die.” 

With a glance at the pale child who lay upon her 
pillows scarceiy breathing, the husband and wife left 
the apartment. Jane looked after them with a grim 
smile, and a scornful expression came into her eyes as 
she muttered: 

“You think to-deceive me, do you! I’ve seen 
through you, Mr. Ashley, for a good many days past. 
You haven’t asked me about my sister and her young 
ones so particularly witaout some motive. You want 
a child in place of this doomed one, and you thought 
perhaps Maddy would sell one of hers to you. She 
never would have done that, but this strange ehild 
seems to have been left # purpose to make my for- 
tune, for I'll go with her as her nurse, I’m determined, 
and with very high wages, too.” 

The reply to Jane’s letter to her sister-in-law 
duly came, announcing that she was quite ready to 
receive the new lodgers if they should decide to go 
to her house. No sooner had Ashley and his wife 
heard the story of the deserted child, than their minds 
were made up to take the rooms of Madame Tompkins, 
aud word was sent that effect. 

On the day afterward, Evelyn was removed thither 
with her nurse, but Ashley and.his wife did not go 
out till two days later, when they found that no change 
for the better had taken place in the sick child. This 
increased their anxiety to see the little Babette of 
whom Jane had spoken. 

If she was small for her age, healthy and sprightly, 
she could easily be made to assume the place of the 
dying infant. They would travel for several years, 


‘called her Angeline. As 


and on their return to Paris no one would be able to 
detect the imposition. 

Jane must have divined what was passing in their 
minds, for their brief visit to Evelyn’s bedside was 
scarcely ended when she came in, carrying in her arms 
a little creature, dressed in a striped petticoat of 
crimson and black, with a quaint little bodice laced 
up on the waist. The black hair lay in soft rings 
upon her’ sun-burnt brow, and her large dark eyes 
flashed beneath long silky lashes, as she shyly raised 
them to inspect the strangers. 

Jane set her upon the floor, and said: 

“This is the child I spoke of, Mr: Ashley ; and what 
is singular to me, if she n’t so tanned, and the 
other so pale, I do believe’ they'd look alike. But 
the strangest thing of all is, that they both have a 
great black mole on the same part of the right arm.” 

Ashley started, and eagerly approaching the child, 
examined the mark spoken of. He then keenly re- 
garded her features, and changed colour as he thought : 

“If it were not impossible,<I should think this was 
poor Eva’s child; but she is safe beneath my father's 
roof, and the resemblance I see myself to Evelyn is « 
lucky coincidence for me. It will enable me to place 
her in the position she is sliding out of, poor thing!” 

He coldly spoke aloud : 

“This is a hardy-looking little creature, but I can 
trace no likeness between this sun-burnt little gipsy 
and my pale, sickly child. Whatis her name ?” 

‘“We call er Babette, but the man that left her here 
it was a bard name for 
Maddy to spexk, she dropped it altogether, and gave 
her that of Babette.” 

“And the name of the gentleman and lady ? 
surely remember that.” 

“ Yes, sir; he put it to the letter he wrote when he 
sent Maddy the money I spoke of. He signed his name 
Johu Allingham.” 

“ And that is the only clue you have to the friends of 
this child ?” 

“ Yes, sir—that is all; though I doubt about her 
having any friends except my sister and ‘myseli 
Perhaps you may find it to your interest to become her 
friend, Monsieur.” 

Ashley grew red with anger. 

“What can you mean? Why should you speak 
thus to me?” 

The woman pointed to the bed ou which the dying 
child lay, and mysteriously said: 

“That oue can’t last much longer; and as so much 
money is at stake, why can’t you do the sensible thing, 
and give this poor littlé child a chance in the time to 
come ?” 

Although Ashley's mind was already made up to 
pursue this plan, he was quite taken aback by 
the brusque proposal of the nurse, and he sternly 
replied : , 

“Do you know that you are tempting me to a fraud, 
woman? ‘lake the little girl away, if you please, and 
do not speak to me in this way again.” 

“Ta, ta, you're mighty squeamish all at once, 
because I speak plainly to you ; but T can see through 
you for ali that. This child will suit you to a hair ; 
she really-is like the other, and she is such a little 
fairy that she may easily pass for only two years old. 
To see her is what brought you here, and you know 
it But I'll take her away, if you insist’ upon it.” 

She snatched up the. child, and was leaving the 
room in a pet, when Augusta, ‘at a sign from her 
husband, detained her. 

“Do not go just yet, Jane; Lhavesomething to say 
to you. Please to put the little girl down by Mr. 
Larne, and let her make his acquaintance. Come near 
me, and stand beside this window.” 

The woman obeyed with alacrity; and impelled by 
an attraction he could not resist, Ashley lifted the 
child to his knee. 

She looked keenly at him a few moments, and then 
suddenly threw her arms around his neck, .and kissed 
him. 

Babette laughed aloudas.he returned her caress, and 
in a few ts she das much at her ease with 
her new friend as if she bad known him all her life. 
In the meantime Augusta spoke in a low, soothing 
tone to the offended Jane: 

“You are a sbrewd and sensible woman, Jane, and 
your clear judgment has shown you the course my 
husband and myself should pursue in this sad crisis 
of our affairs. Lam sure that we are much indebted 
to you forthe hint you have given us, and_I believe I 
can induce Mr. Larne to adopt it when I have had 
time to. talk with him on the subject.” 

“Oh! ah, indeed! I hinted it to you, did I? and 
you never thought of it before!. Good; let i¢ be so, 
ma'am; it don’t matter to me how you put it, so 
Maddy and me make afew thousand francs by the 
exchange. You see I am fair, and above board, 
ma’am ; I don’t go beating about, the bush, a saying ci 
one thing, and meaning of another.” 

Augusta repressed the emotion of anger that arose 
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within her at this rude speech, and sweetly said : 
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“J like your frankness, for my own part, Jane; but 
I would like you to goa little further, and tell me 
how the exchange you propose can be made without 
others finding it out.” 

“Who is to know anything about it that will not 
be interested in keeping the secret ?” asked the woman. 
“T see that you have left even your own maid behind 
you in Paris, and in this bouse there is ro one but 
Maddy and myself to know anything about the ex- 
change. We can easily keep little Babette shut up 
for a few days, and give out to the children that she 
is sick. Your rooms won't be entered by them at all, 
and they are too young to suspect what is going on. 
When your baby dies, we can bury her as ours, and 
the living child you can take away with you, keeping 
me for her maid.” 4 

Augusta smiled faintly, and said : 

“Really, you have a long head, Jane, and you have 
arranged the whole affair admirably. I will speak to 
my husband, and try and bring him round to think as 
we do; for I will not conceal from you that a great 
deal depends on the life of this child.” 

“T thought as much, ma'am, andthat made me bold 
to speak. It ain't wronging nobody, I’m sure. One 
child dies, and another takes her place: nobody is 
hurt by such an exchange, and a little creature that 
has few friends is made comfortable for life. Them’s 
my views, ma'am, and I think Mr. Ashley had better 
come over to em as soon as possible.” 

“ Perhaps I may induce him to do so; but if I 
should succeed, what sum will be necessary to pur- 
chase your silence and that of your sister on this 
transaction?” 

The woman hesitated a moment, aud then said: 

“T think a thousand francs a-piece will not be too 
much, and as long as the little one needs a bonne, I 
shall expect to cemain with her at double my present 
wages.” 

After reflecting a few moments, Augusta said : 

“That is not unreasonable, and I will see what can 
be done. You had better take the child away, now, 
and I will speak with Mr. Ashley.” 

When Jane approached Babette to remove her, she 
clung fo her new acquaintance, and in a jargon strange 
to the ears of her néw friends, flatly refused to go with 
her. 

‘Ho! ho! you've taken a fancy to your new papa,” 
said the woman, with a meaning glance at Ashley, 
who smiled and replied : 

“TT only wish she was miue, in place of the poor 
thing in the bed yonder.” 

“Tf you will listen to Mrs. Ashley, sir, she will show 
you that where there’s a will there’s a way, as the 
proverb says,” replied .the nurse, as she bore off the 
struggling cnild. 

No sooner was the door closed on her than Augusta 
communicated to Ashley all that had passed between 
herself and Jane. 

When she named the sum the woman had demanded, 
he smiled and said : 

“That.is a trifle: if she had known the interests at 
stake she would have asked for much more. These 
women shall have the money, provided they will take 
a solemn oath never to betray the tranSaction, even in 
the confessional. Jane can go with the child as her 
attendant till we can find a favourable opportunity of 
getting rid of her. I cannot consent to be long 
hampered with her presence.” 

“| agree with you, but for the present it will be 
best to keep on good terms with ber,” replied Augusta, 
“ for she is passionate and easily irritated. After we 
have made sure of the child, and the women them- 
selves are compromised by assisting in the fraud, you 
can take such measures as will enable you to get rid 
of Jane. I should not fancy having such a Cerberus 
as ‘she might prove watching over me all the 
time.” 

While they thus talked together, the nurse sought 
her sister-in-law, and conferred with her on the pro- 
posed exchange of the children. 

On her first arrival at the farmhouse Jane had in- 
formed Madame Tompkins of the chance she would 
have offered her to rid herself of the child; but the 
latter demurred at parting with liitle Babette, and in 
reply to something her sister-in-law said, she replied : 

“You know, Jane, that my own baby died soon 
after this little creature came to me; she took her 
place in my heart. I‘have never felt that she was in 
my way, and the money she brought me bettered my 
citcumstances 80 much, that I can well afford to keep 
her. What made you think of getting the child from 
me in sueh a shameful manner as this ?” 

Jane regarded her with extreme displeasure, and 
she solemnly replied : 

“Maddy, if you were always a soft-hcarted dunce, 
and if I did not look after your interests, I don’t 
know. what would become of you, This baby has 
brought you good luck once, and Insist that she 
shall continue te do so. She is nothing to you, and 
if you sacrifice the interests of your own children by 
insisting on keeping her with you when money can 





be made by giving her up, I will never forgive you 
—never !” 
To the weak-hearted Madame Tompkins this was 


a terrible threat, for she looked up to her stronger. 


minded sister as her best guide and counsellor. She 
meekly said : 

“T think it will be wrong to do this thing, Jane; 
but if you insist on it, I suppose I must give up the 
poor child. But how do we know that these people 
will not treat her badly when once she has served 
their purpose ?” 

Jane laughed scornfully. 

“T should like to see them attempt such a thing 
as that when Iam near to defend her. But it’s all 
nonsense for you to fancy suck a thing. The sick 
child is the heiress to a large fortune that comes to 
her from her mother. If she dies, the money must go 
to a distant relation, and Mr. Ashley naturally wishes 
to keep it under his own control. It isn’t likely tat 
they would dare to treat the one that takes her place 
any worse than they would the real heiress; they're 
much too cunning for that, even if Babette had not 
such a friend as I mean to be to her to take her part.” 

“ You then think of going away from me to travel 
with these people ?—for they,will have to go far away 
from here for a long time, to keep others from dis- 
covering the cheat that has been accomplished.” 

“Yes—I am going with them to. look after the 
child. In two years we can return to Paris, and no 
one will ever be the wiser about what has been done 
in this quiet corner. You will get a round sum to 
console you for giving up Babette, and I sball be 
making a great deal of money which will some day 
come to your children, so you may put up awhile with 
not seeing me.” 

The widow sighed, and after a pause of painful 
thought, said : 

“ Tdo not know that it will be right to put a poor 
child in the fortunate shoes of a rich one, yet I should 
like to think of little Babette as growing up to be a 
grand, rich lady.” 

“How do you know that she wasn’t born to such 
luck as that, and you're only restoring her to her 
birthright? If you thought of the child’s good, more 
than of your own selfish feelings, Maddy, you would 
never hesitate a moment about accepting this chance 
to help her.” 

Her sister wiped away a stray tear, and said : 

“I do hate to give the little creature up, even for 
her own good; but you know best, Jane, and you 
must arrange it your own way. As long as you stay 
with her, I will try and make myself satisfied about 
her.” 

“Very well, all is right, then,” responded Jane, 
in a more placable tone.. ‘“‘{ thought you would be 
brought to listen to reason, and I assure you that I 
intend to stay with the child. That smooth-spoken 
woman and deceitful-looking man may try to put me 
off as much as they will, but I shall prove more than 
a match for them, I'll warrant.” 

And the shrewd virago nodded her head in a most 
significant manner. 

The preliminaries being thus settled, on the fol- 
lowing day a regular agreement was entered into 
between the parties, that in consideration of the sum 
of two thousand francs, to be divided between the 
sisters, the child known as Babette Tompkins was tu 
be transferred to Leon Larne, to be hereafter known 
as his daughter, and the heiress to the estates of her 
supposed mother. 

The sick child continued to sink from day to day, 
and at the close of Ashley’s second week at the farm- 
house, it was evident that she could not survive forty- 
eight hours. 

The last act of the drama was then prepared for. 
A slightly sickening medicine was administered to 
Babette, which afforded Jane an excuse for putting 
her to bed, and representing to the elder children 
that she was too ill to be visited by them. 

A gentle narcotic was infused in her drink, and the 
child. lay in a state of semi-cénsciousness, which 
enabled Jane to manage her easily. 

On the second morning after these measures were 
taken, the. daughter of Grace Arden breathed her 
last. Her wasted body was removed to Babette’s bed, 
and the strange child placed in that of the little 
heiress. 

In the afternoon, a coffin was brought from a 
neighbouring village, and in the night Evelyn Ashley 
was quietly interred. Few questions were asked by 
those who were aware of the death which had taken 
place in Madame Tompkins’ family. The little girl was 
buried beside her deceased husband, and the country 
people thought it was fortunate for her that the strange 
child no longer encumbered her. 

Babette received the name of the deceased, and the 
second day after the unceremonious interment of his 
daughter, Leon Ashley set. out for Switzerland, 
in which country it was his intention to spend some 
time. 





her circumstances. She showed the greatest fondness 
for Ashley, and he, on his part, seemed to love her 
far more than he had loved the sickly child of poor 
Grace. ' : 

He vainly tried to pension off the nurse ; she firmly 
insisted that if she went the little girl must accompany 
her, as she had promised her sister never to leave her 

At length Ashley became reconciled to the neces 
sity of keeping her, for when he decided to return to 
Paris at the end of a year, the child was left behind 
him in a pensionnat, or boarding-school, with her 
nurse to take care of her. When she attained lim 
fifteenth year, it was Ashley's purpose io trausfer her 
to a fashionable seminary at Paris. 

(To be continued.) 





THE ART OF SAYING WHAT IS MEANT. 


THE importance of style is generally unsuspected 
by philosophers ard men of science, who are quite 
aware of its advantage in all departments of belles 
lettres ; and if you allude in their presence to the do- 
plorable defective presentation of the ideas in some 
work distinguished for its learning, its profundity or 
its novelty, it is probable that you will be despised as 
a frivolous setter-up of manner over matter, a light- 
minded dilettante, unfitted for the simple austerities of 
science. 

But this is itself a light-minded contempt ; a deeper 
insight would change the tone, and help to remove the 
disgraceful slovenliness and feebleness of composition 
which deface the majority of grave works, except 
those written by Frenchmen, who have been taught. 
that composition is an art, and that no writer may 
neglect it. 

In England and Germany, men who will spare no 
labour in research grudge all labour in style; a morn 
ing is cheerfully devoted to verifying a quotation, by 
one who will not spare ten minutes to reconstruct a 
clumsy sentence: a reference is sought with ardour, 
an appropriate expression in lieu of the inexact 
phrase which first suggests itself does not seem worth 
seeking. 

What are we to say to a man who spends a quarter's 
income on a diamond pin which he sticks in a greasy 
cravat? a man who calls public attention on him, and 
appears in a slovenly undress? Am I to bestow ap 
plause on some insignificant parade of erudition, and 
withhold blame from the stupidities of style which sur 
round it? Had there been a clear understanding of 
style as the living body of thought, and not its 
“dress,” which might be more or less ornamental, tlie 
error J am noticing would not have spread so widely. 
But, naturally, when men regarded the grace of style 
as mere grace of manner and not as a delicate precision 
giving form and relief to matter—as mere ornament- 
stuck on to arrestincurious eyes, and not as effective ex - 
pression—their sense of the deeper value of matter made 
them despise such airs. A clearer conception would 
have rectified this error. The matter is confluent with 
the manner; and only through the style can thought 
reach the reader's mind. 

If the manner is involved, awkward, abrupt, ob- 
scure, the reader will either be oppressed witli a con 
fused sense of cumbrous material which awaits an 
artist to give it shape, or he will have the labou 
thrown upon him of extricating the material and re 
shaping it in his own mind. 

How entirely men misconceive the relation of style 
to thought may be seen in the replies they make when 
their writing is objected to, or in the ludicious attempts 
of clumsy playfulness and tawdry eloquence wheu 
they wish to be regarded as writers. 

Le style le moins noble & pourtant sa noblesse, 

and the principle of sincerity, not less than the sug 
gestion of taste, will preserve the integrity of each 
style. A philosopher, an investigator, an historian, o1 
a moralist, so far from being required to present tlic 
graces of a wit, an essayist, a pamphleteer, or a 
novelist, would be warned off such ground by tho 
necessity of expressing himself. sincerely. Pascal 

Bio, Buffon, or Laplace are examples of the clearness 
and beauty with which ideas may be presented wea: 

ing all the graces of fine literature, and losing none of 
the severity of science. Bacon, also, having an 
opulent and active intellect, spontaneously expressed 
himself in forms of various excellence, But what « 
itiable contrast is presented by Kant! Itis true that 
aut, having a much-narrower range of sensibility, 
could have no such ample resource of expression, and 
he was wise in not attempting to rival the spleudou 
of the Novum Organum; but he was not simply uw» 

wise, he was extremely culpable in sending forth his 
thoughts as so much raw material, which the public 
was invited to put into shape as it could. Had he 
been aware that much of his bad writing was imper 
fect thinking, and always imperfect adaptation of 
means to ends, he might have been induced to recasi 
it into more logical and more intelligible sentences, 





The infant was soon reconcilyd to the change in 


which would have stimulated the reader's mind as 
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much as they now oppress it. Nor had Kant the ex- 

cuse Of a subject too alistruse for clear presentation. 
The examples of Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, and 

Hume are enough to show how such subjects can be 


mastered, and the very implication of writing a book | 


is that the writer lias mastered his material, and cau 
give it intelligible form. 





PAUL PRESTON. 





From careful observation, we have come to the 
conclusion that the chief delight of boys in general is 
the throwing of stones: Wherever they congregate, 
window panes and pedestrians’ heads are in danger. 

Nay, we have seen one boy, without companions, 
fling pebbles against fence-or-imto a pool for two 
mortal hours. 

This being premised, it'is not astonishing that the 
young gentlemen of worthy Professor Sticklebat’s 
“Commercial Academy” were occupied at half-past 
three one Thursday afternoon in a war of brickbats, 
not with malicious intentions, but with rather un- 
pleasant effects. 

In the first place, three had retired wounded; in 
the second, the professor's flower-beds suffered, and in 
the third, the parlour window of Miss Mehitable 
Jenkius had been shivered, and @ bit of broken glass 
had entered the paw of her pet poodle, Trip, who 
howled most piteously. 

Retribution awaited the young gentlemen on Pro- 
fessor Sticklebat's return froma priyate expedition, 
involving the dunning of a ;delinqnent parent for 
sundry quarters’ tuition, and this they knew, but at 
present all was forgotten in the holyday frolic. 

Jones, as captain of one party, led the attack, and 
Preston gallantly defended the grass plot at the head 
of his division, 

A volley of bricks, from the besiegers clattered 
amongst the besieged. 

Another crashing through the ranks of the attack- 
ing party routed them, and amidst the flying missiles, 
with her face pressed close to the iron gate, stood a 
little beggar girl, in such ragged garments, overlook- 
ing the mimic fray, as ladies of the olden time might 
have gazed upon a tournament. 

She was eager, excited, deeply interested, .and 
privately took part avith Preston's party. 

“ What a nice, big boy,” she thought—“ the nicest 
of them all. I hope he'll beat ’em—I do hope he'll 
beat ‘em.” 

And, in her excitement, she thrust her curly little 
head in at the gate. It was an unlucky movement. 
Just then a brick from Preston's hand, intended for 
Jones’s shins, missed its mark, and flying gateward, 
grazed the forehead of the little beggar girl, not 
seriously wounding her, but drawing blood neverthie- 
less. 

The poor child burst into tears and slunk away, 
smarting and giddy, to hide herself among the road- 
side bushesand cry. 

She was so used to kicks and blows that she never 
thought of expecting pity. It was even surprising not 
to be cuffed for complaining of being hurt. 

But as she crouched there, sobbing, some one bent 

ver her and touched her kindly. She looked up. It 
was the big boy they had called Preston. 

“Where are you hurt, little girl?” he said. 
so sorry. Let me see 7 


“ I'm 
—why it’s bleeding! 

“Hallo! come back, Preston—never mind the young 
one!” shouted a score of voices, but the boy never 
heeded them. 

He had lifted the little creature’s head to his. knee, 
and was examining the wound. 

“T don't think it will hurt long,” he said. “Tl 
wash it and see ;” and from the school pump he brought 
some cold water, and wiped away a good deal of blood 
and even more dirt with a silk handkerchief. 

Then from his breast pocket he took a cambric one, 
quite new and snow white, with his name upon it— 
Paul Preston—in indelible ink, and bound up the 
wound. 

And then, from the same receptacle drew a purse. 

“Do you like gingerbread?” he said. 

“T don’t know—I never had any.” 

“Hey? never had any gingerbread? I couldn't 
have believed there was such a person in the world? 
Here, come along ;” and he crossed the road, entered a 
small confectioner’s patronized by Professor Stiekle- 
bat’s young gentlemen, and filled the poor cbild’s hands 





with dainties she had never seen, save through glass, 
before 

The sight of the lavish expenditure almost fright- 
ened her, and she touched him on the arm. 

Ain't you spending all your money ?” 

“Oh, no—l lavelots. I say, little girl, you’re very 
poor, ain't you?” 

She nodded. 

“Got a mother?” 

= No. , 


VA father?” 


“No.” 

“ Who takes care of you ?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“ Where do ‘you live ?” 

Just as the child was about to answwer, the shadow of 


'a portly personage fell over the steps. where she 


crouched, munching her dainties.. Preston looked up. 
He stood in the awful presence of Professor Sticklebat 
himself, less genial than wsual, from tlie fact that the 
delinquent parent had not settled the bills presented. 

“T am not aware, Preston,” said the professor, 
“ that I gave my young gentlemen permission to leave 
the grounds of the academy. Neither am I aware that 
the society in whith I find you ia exactly what 
your father would select for you. Pray explain.” 

“You see, sir,” began Preston, “we were firing 
stones and bricks rf 

“Firing ?” 

“T mean throwing ‘em, sir. And T hit this child, 
and, of course, as a—a gentleman, sir, I was in honour 
bound to make some amends.” 

“As a gentleman, you were bound not to indulge in 
the idle and forbidden practice of throwing stones. Be 
kind enough to go home at once.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

The Professor stalked toward the academy. Preston 
ran back. He tossed his purse into the child’s lap. 

“T can’t stay—take that. I wish I could do more; 
I wish you had some one to take care of you. If my 
aunt was here she’d see to you I know. ‘There, good- 
by—Coming, sir,” (for the professor had paused to 
beckon.) 

“Good-by—keep a good heart—I hope you aint 
hurt much. I wish—yes, sir—good-by.” 

And so they parted. 

Preston was caned that. night for throwing stones 
in the academy garden, and was too noble to betray 
his companions, so that he suffered alone. After this 
he had sundry lessons in the Latin grammar given to 
him as a punishment for seeking low company. The 
lessons, however, were never learnt, for in their 
midst came a telegraphic message for Preston an- 
nouncing the fact of his father’s sudden death, and 
summoning him Nome. 

He went in haste, leaving his books open’ on his 
desk, and his boy’s possessions—bat and ball; and top, 
and fishing-lines—in the play-ground; and he never 
came back for either; for his school days were over, 
and a life he never expected lay before him. 

A bubble had burst. One of those strange things 
that happen in the lives of speculators had happened to 
his father, and he who had seemed rich had died a 
penniless bankrupt. 

A year from the time when Paul Preston led the 
brick-bat war in Professor Sticklebat’s academy, found 
him running errands in a dingy London office. No 
longer the son and heir of a wealthy man, with money 
at his command, but an ill-paid drudge, who had not 
always quite enough to eat, or clothing sufficient for 
the bleak days and nights of winter. 

He had no friends to look to, for his young aunt was 
left poor and friendless as himself, and his mother had 
been dead as long as he could remember; and he 
knew that if he were to‘ become anything above an 
office-drudge—to win name or fortune—to climb oue 
step up the, ladder of life—it must be by his own un- 
aided exertions. 

He was ambitious and hopeful, as all boys are; but 
the winning of his daily bread and shelter was all his 
young hands could accomplish as yet. And so the 
days passed on, bringing little change with them. At 
night he studied, robbing himself. often of half a meal 
to pay for necessary light and fire, but sustained by 
the thought that knowledge is the keystone to all 
power, and that, by application and self-denial as a 
boy, he might some day become a renowned and 
weelthy man. 

It was a hard life—a sad life, too, and he grew into 
early manhood graver and older at heart than he 
would have been under other circumstances. 

Slowly advancing, as the years “went on, he had 
changed his old position for that of a clerk in the 
same office. 

Another boy cleaned the office and ran the errands, 
and Preston was promoted to a tal! stool in the inner 
office, where six other young men wrote from morn- 
ing till night in great solemn-looking ledgers, that 
made your very eyes ache they were so ponderous. 

There it was that he'first saw his old employer's 
danghter. 

Often and often, when the clerks were at their 
busiest, the sound of carriage wheels would break 
upon the silence, and a girl’s laugh, and the rustle of 
rich silk, and a step as light as that of a fairy, would 
cause every pen to pause upon the paper, and every 
eye to lift itself from the weary columns; and then, 

past them, in all her bright young beauty—so adorned 
by costly robes and jewels that she scarcely seemed a 
common mortal—would glide Miss Herbert, never 








casting a glance at any of them, but hurrying toward 


| the inmost office where her papa held solemn con- 








ferences with his partners; a mysterious place in 
which the machinery of that great business was, 
metaphorically speaking, oiled and set in motion. 

And there would come from that sanctum snch 
merry sounds of girlish chat and laughter that the 
clerks would pause again to tell each other how ‘sweet 
her voice was, and how beautiful her face grew as she 
grew older, and what an heiress she would be; for 
how many millions old’ Herbert could leave her no 
one knew. ' 

Preston never spoke one word, not because he ‘Was 
indifferent to her charms, but because they impressed 
him more than they did others. ‘ Without having spoken 
to her, without feeling’ sure that she bad ever even 
seen him, always understanding the ‘impassable 
barrier whiclt her wealth and his poverty made be- 
tween them, Paul Preston had fallen in love with 
Rosa Herbert. eee 

He could have knelt to kiss the’ floor her feet trod. 
He felt a certain réverence for the most insignificant 
thing she touched ortrifled with. 

Once he found a glove dtopped upon the floor, and 
knowing it to be hers, could not’ bear to give it up, but 
kept it hidden in his bosom like some holy relic. It 


| was a romantic sort of boy’s love, bit not the less 


pure and earnest. He was twenty years old now, 
and tall and well-@éveloped for his age; and- in his 
lonely life he “had found companionship in books. 
Many an old romance had he read, and his idéas of 
life were, perhaps, in a measure borrowed from their 
pages. At least this was the programme he had 
marked ouf for himself. 

To love Miss Herbert all his Iife—anud to keep 
that love hidden from every mortal eye. To win 
name and fame for her sake, that though.she might 
never know it, he ‘should be worthier of ‘her, and at 
last fo find*her in some peril, save her, sacfifice his 
life for her, and dying, lét her Kiow with his last 
breath how he adored her. . 

And so amidst ‘the long columns of figures Paul 
Preston wove his day-dreams of romance and love. 

Once only he was brought in contact with his idol. 
During a visit of hers to her father’s office, a shower 
cameon. Between the carriage ard the door-step lay 
just ‘ten feet. : 

Over that space of ground he walked beside her 
holding an umbrella to keep the rain-drops from her 
summer bonnet of misty gauze and lace. Old Mr. 
Herbert had selected him for tho purpose. He had 
said: 

“Paul Preston, carry this for’ Miss Herbert,” and 
never guessed how the boy's heart beat at the words. 
In the carriage the young girl turned her lovely face 
towards him : 

“What did papa call you?” she said. 

“ Paul Preston—Miss Herbert.” 

“T thought so. ‘Thank you, Mr. Preston.” 

And then the carriage drové away, taking Paul's 
heart with it. He never guessed that from that 
moment a secret influence was working for his good. 
A vacant post awaited some one. 

To the surprise of all, Paul Préston filled it, no 
one could tell why. He began to get on. Some of 
liis dreams were realized. Old Mi‘, Herbert took notice 
of him. 

At last, that gentleman falling ill of gout, and 
being confined to the house, some one was detailed 
to attend at certain hours with sundry ledgers always 
placed under his own august eye at intervals. That 
some one was Paul Preston. 

When he first heard this, and knew that he should 
absolutely pass hours beneath the roof that sheltered 
tha lady of his love, the boy fancied himsélf dream- 
ing. 

There was more than this awaiting him. In her 
father’s study he found Rosa Herbert. He heard her 
speak, watched her at her needle, saw her as the 
lovely household goddess that she was in that great 
mansion, and fell more deeply in love than ever. 

After a while his feelings grew. more intense, and 
what was at first a joy grew,a pain. ‘T'o see her 
daily—to speak to her—to know what she might be 
to him were he but a rich man—ard yet to feel that 
never, never might he hope to approach nearer than 
he now stood to that beautiful creature, made his 
heart ache. 

The boy-love was gone. The earnest love of man 
took its place, and romance sufficed his soul no longer. 
It yearned for reality. 

So the days. of a whole year passed. For’ most of 
this time Mr. Herbert remained an invalid, and Paul 
saw Rosa daily. Sometimes he dreamt of leaving the 
office, of refusing to attend his employer—nay, of 
flying; but he could never nerve himself to the act. 
When the day eame he said, “ I must see hef once more 
—only once,” and so the next day, and the next. 

At last an unforeseen end came to all this. Old Mr. 
Herbert died. It was a sudden death, and hisaffairs were 
left in some confusion. Much was to be done at thie 
office and at the residence of the deceased, although 





his will was a very simple one—leaving all his pro- 
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perty-to Rosa, his adopted daughter. That was the 


first intimation most of them had had that the girl was | the beggar girl, with her golden curls dabbled in 


not dld Herbert’s own child. It made some talk; and 
one old man, a-superannuated clerk who had enjoyed 
much confidence, declared that he had known. it all 
along, and that Rosa had been a. poor. child, a beggar 
girl, taken: out of charity and adopted. The.idea made 
them laugh, for her very step was. that of a queen; 
good’ blood only: could give birth to such beauty 
as bers. The story wag a mere dream of poor 
old Brown's; not one believed it, least of all Paul 
Preston. 

Now that his going to her home, was over for good, 
he longed foritsreturn. Only to see her once more— 
to speak to her—to say good-by. The chance came 
at last A month from.the old. man’s death, it was 
found necessary to procure some papers relative to the 
business from his late residence; aud Preston, as the 
one most familiar with the place, was degpatched upon 
the errand. I 

There, in the old study, where the dead man’s great 
arm-ebair stood yet, where everything seemed to speak 
of him, and one could scarcely believe that he had not 
just left. the. desk, just laid aside his glasses fora 
moment, and would . soon; come back—Paul Preston 
found Miss Herbert. 

She was pale, and deep folds of crape replaced the 
airy fabrics and light tints she had been wont to wear. 
But she was.as beautiful as ever. 

When the papers were found they sat down toge- 
ther and talked of the dead, and Rosa's tears flowed 
fast. 

“He was dear as @ father could have been to me,” 
she said, “although I was only: his, adopted child, 
How good and kind he was to me—to every.one.” 

After a while Preston arose to go.. Rosa hesitated, 
blushed, and at last spoke: 

“T shall see you/again?” 

With a. little time for eonsideration, Paul would 
have answered by some polite commonplace ; now the 
words formed themselves upon his lips against, his 
will: 

““No, Miss Herbert—never.” 

“ Never ?—~and why ?” 

“Why! Can you not guess? De, you not know 
it is because I love you; because 1 am only, a poor 
clerk and you an heiress; because want of gold must 
stand between my heart and its idol; because, though 
I have learnt to saffer, I cannot schvol myself to see 
you and not to speak. There is only, one hope for me, 
and tbat is to put time and distance between us. To 
mept you—to speak to you, yet never to hope to win 
you, would drive me mad. Forgive me—and good- 
by; I never meant to say’so much, but the words are 
uttered and cannot’ be taken back. Good-by—God 
bless-you!” 

He turned to go, but the heiress laid hemland upon 
lis arm. 

“ Stop and listen to me,’ she said.‘ Wait here.one 
moment.” 

Then she glided out of the room, and came. back 
with something white in her hand. 

“Tam an heiress,” she said; “I cannot count my 
gold.» My lands-are wide: For that reason I should 
be proud, you think, should disdain honest worth, 
should despise poverty. Pérhaps those who. re- 
member nothing but luxury. may) do so. I cannot. 
Paul Preston, I remember 4 depth of poverty you 
know nothing'of. Ihave begged my bread from door 
to door.” 

The youth gazed at her in astonishment. 

“ Tcame to this door a pitiable little creature, dying 
of want,” she said, ‘‘and Mr, Herbert and his wile 
clothed and fed me, and made me their child. My wealth 
came to me through a deed of charity, Before that L 
remember only a wretched cellar, blows, and oaths, 
and\hunger. Qne person only had been kind.to me. 
Shalb1 tell you of him? One day, wandering along 
the streets, I came to a school playground. Boys 
were there playing at something. I watched them. 
While I watched a stone glanced aside and struck me. 
I crept away to cry.. No one ever pitied. me, why 
should they then? But for all that there was 
sympathy in some one’s heart. A boy amongst them 
left hisplay anc bent over me. He washed the wound 
and bound it up. He took me to a@ little shop and 
fed me, and gave me a purse with silver in it, I 
could bave prayed for him, only no one had ever 
taught me how: Hush! don’t speak yet. Thesilver 
he gave me helped me to ascape from those who kept 
me to beg forthem. I grow bold’and ranaway, I 
hid myself in the streets of London; and when the 
money was gone, begged bread at this very door. 
Since that moment I have never known want. But | 
have never forgotten my little: »enefactor. I, keep 
the memory of his good deed in wy heart; and this 
h«ndkerelrief is one of my most precious retics. Look, 
Paul Preston—your own name is upen it.. You have 
forgotten the little beggar-girl, but she has not for- 
gotten you. She has known you all along.” 


| day scene: the war of brick-bats in the playground ; 


blood. Was this a dream, or could it be the very 
truth ? : 

Paul Preston looked into Rosa Herbert’s eyes, and 
read her tender remembrance of that hour in their 
sunny depths. He read more: semething her woman's 
lips could not utter unsought—he read, ‘‘I love you.” 
And so he told his tale more boldly, and won her for 
his wife. 

It is many years ago, and they are oldish people 
now, with grown sons and daughters; but their 
romance is.not over; and somewhere, in a secret 
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CHAPTER: XXIV. 

And,on that, broad fair brow were wrought 

The intersected lines of thought; 

Thése furrows which the burning share 

Of sorrow ploughs untimely there ; 

Scars of the lacerated m nd, 

Which the soul's war doth leave behind. 

Byron. 

Ir the success of the first of these two rival artistes 
was great, that of the second was overwhelming: the 
freshness of her voice, the brilliancy of her execution, 
the deep feeling, and energy of her acting produced 
an excitement beyond mere admiration—it was en- 
thusiasm. 
The ladies dressed their hair @ la Garrachi—the 
men swore by her beauty. 
Mademoiselle Cherini was eclipsedl—her nights 
were no longer par excellence the nigiits.of the season. 
Fanny—who had been selected as one of the pages 
in the opera of Semiramide, on account of her childish 
beauty —was on the stage when the prima donna com- 
menced her first cavatina: the child had leard.Made- 
moiselle Cherini several times with wouder and de- 
light; but at the gush of melody which tie now 
artiste poured forth, all the dormant sensibility of her 
young heart was awakened, and to the terrer and as- 
tonishment of the coryphées, she burst into tears aud 
sobbed audibly. 
For an instant the singer appeared disconcerted, 
* Being her off!” exclaimed the stage director, in a 
loud whisper. 
Adel led her to the. wings and resigned her to 
Signora Du Bast, who vainly attempted to calm the 
excitement of the child. 
“ Don't be angry, sir!’ 
shall not-occur again!” 
“ What is your name?” 
“Du Bast, sir!” replied the widow humbly. 
“ Go to the treasury,” replied the director, ‘receive 
what is due to you, and never set foot in the theatre 
again! Who ever heard such v 
The thunders of applause from the front of the 
house which accompanied the conclusion of the 
scene, prevented the rest of his speech from being 
heard. 
As the actress quitted the boards, the Duke of 
Debonshire, who was standing near, threw over her 
shoulders the magnificent cashmere which he had 
been holding patiently for the last half hour, and felt 
himself honoured by the office. 
The man who held the shawl of the prima donna 
must be a distinguished amateur! Whocould dispute 
his claim, after sucky an honour? To be sure, his 
grace was exceedingly deaf, and never could whistle 
the first four bars of ‘‘God Save tue King,” cor- 
rectly ; still his taste was. undisputed: he had given 
a hundred proofs of it, in the shape of diamond 
bracelets and rings, to most of the great singers of the 
day. : 
pe brava!” lisped the duke—for he invari- 
ably affected Italian when speaking of music. 
‘Where is the child?” demanded Madame Gar- 
rachi, without replying to the compliments of her 
noble admirer. 
The question was asked ia English—for the artiste 
was not only a musician but an accomplished linguist. 
Many of the old fre. aenters of the Opera, we doubt 
not, will recognize ber by that trait. 
The stage diryetor advanced, cringing and bowing 
to the ground. 
“T have aiready dismissed wer aud mer wun, 
madame!” 
‘‘ Dismissed eer ?” 
“ And forbidden her ever to set. foot in the theatre 
again! The annoyance shall not be repeated!” 
“Phen you have acted very wickedly, sir!’ replied 


’ 


said the poor woman ;,“ it 





drawer, the, matron yet keeps the handkerchief Paul 
Preston bound about the forehead of the little beggar- 
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indignation. “ The tears, the sensibility of that poor 

child, were far more flattering to my felines as an 


artiste, than the applause of the audience, the com- 
pliments of the indiscriminating !” 

“* Certainly!” exclaimed the Duke of Debonshire, 
not supposing for an instant that his illustrious im- 
becility could be comprised in the category of the 
latter. 

The director appeared thunderstruck. 

“You will retain their services,” said the lady, in 
an imperious tone. : 

The gentleman bowed as if he had received an 
order from the lips of royalty, 

Taking the arm of his grace, the actress passed on 
to the green-room: in her passage, Signora Du Bast, 
who still held Fanny in her arms, dropped her a 
humble curtsey—she had heard what passed. 

“Is that the little girl?” inquired Madame (Gar- 
rachi, at the same time placing her hand on the long, 
silken curls of the child. 

“Yes, madame!” 

“ Does she sing?” 

“ Do the English ever sing ?” demanded the Duke 
of Debonshire, playfully ; “it is only to,the daugh- 
ters of your sunny land that spell is given!” 

The widow knew the high rank of the speaker—his 
blue ribbon and diamond star awed her—she did not 
Venture to contradict him. 

The artiste was a mother: she stooped and kissed 
Fanny on the forehead, then drawing a flower froma 
superb bouquet which she carried in her hand, dropped 
it playfully in her bosom, and passed on with the 
noble amateur. 

Had our heroine been an Italian instead of an 
English child, l\is grace would have been jin ecstacies 
with her beauty—she would have been carina 
carissima angelo del amore, and heaven. knows what 
expletives besides ; as it was, he was too much occupied 
to notice her. 

The stage director neither forgot nor forgave the 
humiliation he had received. 

We can conceive nothing more weary to the mind 
as well as body, than the life of a figurante. Rehearsals 
from ten to four, then hurrying back to prepare for 
the toilsome duties of the night, the hasty meal, 
dres#s to arrange, the long wait, the return home 
jaded and worn out—and all for a pittance which a 
lady’s-maid would turn up her nose at. 

Such was the life which Signora Du Bast for many 
years had followed. ; 
Whilst her husband lived she endured it for his 
sake—endured it firmly—there is a wondrous degree 
of strength in woman’s love; but since his death 
the nameless fever which saps the very roots of life 
had slowly been undermining ber health. 

Before the season was half over,.she was stretched 
upon a bed of sickuess. 

Then came poverty, with its hideous scowl, staring 
her in the face. 

She had but two friends—and they, unfortunately, 
had little to bestow beyond their sympathy. Que by 
one the relics of former respectability were parted with 
—her husband’s watch—even to her wedding-ring. 
With her own engagement—thanks to the enmity 
of the director—Fanny’s had ceased. Hi 
One of their most constant visitors was one of the 
late signor’s pupils—a merry, light-hearted girl, about 
fourteen years of age, named Sally Carrell—who con- 
sidered herself fortunate in an engagement of fifteen 
shillings.a.week at His Majesty’s Theatre. She ge- 
nerally came after rehearsals to sitan hour or two with 
the poor widow—and, not to lose time, brought her 
spangled finery with her. 

On Sundays she brought her dinner, which she 
shared with her less fortunate friends. 

“For me it will soon be over!” one day observed 
the sufferer; “in this world I have now nothing to 
hope or fear!” 

Poor Fanny, young as sha was, understood the 
import of her words, and burst into a passionate flood 
of tears; throwing her arms around the neck of the 
woman who had been a second mother to her. she 
implored her not to leave her, but to take her with her 
Sally vainly attempted to offer some words, of con- 
solation. 

“What will become of her,” sighed the widow, 
‘when I am gone 2?” 

“She shall come,and live with me!” replied the 
warm-hearted girl. ‘‘I am quite established now 
Kenneth has procured me an engagement at one of 
the winter theatres: we shall not’ starve—shall we 
Fanny?” 

Fanny was too much overcome with grief to reply 
to her. : 
“2 voung!” continued the dying woman, speak 
ing to uc.ecif rather than to her visitor; “and pro 
mising to be so beautiful !” 

“Don’t have such melancholy thoughts!” inter 
rupted Sally. “I promise yeu faithfully that 1 will 
take care of her—watch over ber as if she were my 
sister!” ¥ 


” 








Then from the mists of memory arose that school- 





the-siuger, her expressive countenance flushed with 
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The widow sighed. It was a slender hope—still it 
was one. 

“Tf I bad only been an Italian, or even a French 
girl,” continued the speaker, “I might have been rich 
enough for both of us! Do you know,” she added, 
“that I have often thought of changing my name 
from Sally Carroll to Mademoiselle Coulon. It would 
look much better in the bills. Adel, who can’t dance 
half as well as I can, gets two pounds ten a-week, 
wears a gold watch, silk dresses, and has three pairs 
of bracelets! Perhaps I shall one day have bracelets, 
too !” 

The woman shuddered. Sheknew the price at which 
the silk dresses, bracelets, and watch of Mademoiselle 
Ade} had been obtained. 

‘No, Sally—no!” she said; “better wear a ragged 
gown, with a pure heart !” 

The girl coloured. These few words explained to 
her a mystery which she already half surmised ; but 
the atmosphere of a theatre is like that of a hot-house 
—it forces the growth, if not the vigour of the plant. 

I shaJl never obtain them as Adel has done!” she 
replied. “If I am not too good, I am at least too 
proud for that!” 

There was a knock at the door of the chamber. 
The speaker rose to open it, fearing it might be the 
landlady, who began to be impatient for the last week’s 
rent. She was not mistaken ; but, to ber surprise, the 
woman had laid aside her bullying tone, and was 
almost civil. 

“ How is she ?” she inquired. 

Sally Carroll shook her head and pointed to the 
bed. 

“ Ah, bad enough, no doubt! There is a gentleman 
below who had been making all sorts of inquiries re- 
specting her!” 

* A gentleman ?” 

‘‘ Yes—a parson, I take it!” continued the landlady ; 
“he speaks like one! But perhaps, after all, he is only 
one of the Methodies! He says he has come a long 
way to see her!” 

On hearing that a gentleman had come from a dis- 
tance to visit her, the widow became very much excited. 
Raising herself from her pillow, she eagerly demauded 
Lis name 

‘He wouldn't tell me!” replied the woman: “ But 
he promised to pay the rent, and for the trouble you 
have given me, if anything should——” 

* ll go and speak with him !” exclaimed the ballet- 
girl, raising her voice on purpose to prevent the suf- 
ferer from hearing the conclusion of the landlady's 
brutal speech. 

‘Heis down in the parlour below!” observed the 
woman. 

In a few minutes Sally returned. 

‘She had seen the stranger,” she said, ‘‘ who ap- 
peared quite a gentleman, and very much wishes to 
see you!” 

His name?” once more demanded Signora Du Bast, 
impatiently. 

* He bid me say that it was William.” 

It was her brother. In a state of dreadful agitation 
she sank back upon her pillow. Ske had only fainted, 
but Fanny, imagining that she was dead, began to 
scream piteously, calling on ber by the most endear- 
ing names not to die and leave her. 

In the midst of this painful scene the gentleman 
made his appearance. He was tall and good-looking ; 
his features not unlike his sister's, but their expression 
was widely different. There wasa sleek, sanctimonious, 
self-righteous air about him which savoured of bypo- 
crissy. 


“ William !" exclaimed the dying woman. “ Brother! 
You here?” 
‘Hush !” said her visitor. “ We are not alone!” 


Sally and the landlady took the hint and quitted the 
room: the latter, faithful to the curiosity of her sex 
and calling, would fain have remained upon the stairs 
to listen—but her companion insisted on her descending 
with her. Young as she was, she felt that it was no 
affair of theirs, and that the confidence of the death-bed 
should be sacred. Fanny alone remained. 

* You here ?” repeated his sister. 

“ Are you not glad to see me?” 

“ Yes, if you bring me the only consolation which 
it {this hour I can receive—the pardon of an angry 
parent !” 

The gentleman glanced at the crape upon his hat, 
which he still held in his hand. The eyes of the 
female followed his. 

“ Dead ?” she said, after a pause 

‘ Even so!” 

‘And unforgiving to the last? And yet my fault 
has been bitterly atoned! I have suffered the pangs of 
hunger, cold, and want,” continued the widow; “ but 
they were nething to the agony I endured when I 
beheld my child cast as Iam now upon a bed of sick- 
ness—deprived of all save the affection of its unhappy 
parents !” 

“ This, then, is not your child?” eagerly observed 
her brother. 











“By adoption only!” 

The reply appeared to afford’some secret satisfaction 
to the pious-looking gentleman. 

‘Your mother pardoned yon before she died !” he 
said, after a pause ; ‘‘she was one of the earth’s saints, 
and would not quit the world at enmity with one whom 
she had once so tenderly loved! This misery,” he 
added, ‘is fearful; and yet perhaps Providence sent 
it for its own good purpose—to chasten you by suffer- 
ing, ere it called you to a better state! Why did you 
not write to me? I, at least-——” 

“It would have been useless, William !” interrupted 
the woman ; ‘and you know it would! I wrote to you 
when my poor child was ill—dying—when heaven 
deprived me of a husband’s protection; but never re- 
ceived a line—a word of consolation! Your heart was 
hardened against me, and is stil] !” 

“If so, why am I here?” , 

“ Why ?” ted his sister; “ay, why? Unless,” 
and she fixed her eyes upon him with a searching 
expression, “the world’s perishable dross has brought 
you! Our mother may have more than pardoned her 
erring child—she may have done her justice, or died 
intestate! If so, tell me—tell me!” she added, im- 
ploringly ; “that I may know Fanny will not be left 
destitute !” 

Now this was the very last thing which her brother 
wished to converse about. Despite his cajoieries, 
their parent at the last moment done justice to 
her daughter, and left her fortune equally oetween 
them. Could he have secreted the will and grasped 
it all, he would have willingly done so. Fortunately 
it was in honest hands. 

“Let us not converse, Caroline,” he said, “ upon 
worldly matters now! Think of the future—of the 
life you bave led—of the sin of disobedience—the dis- 
grace you brought upon your family by flying with 
one of his reprobate profession !” 

“Do not insult the dead!” exclaimed the widow, 
whose strength was rapidly failing her ; “ he was good, 
true and loving! The cant of religion was a stranger 
to his lips, but its word was in his heart! The man 
you affect to despise would not have wronged his 
neighbour, injured a worm, or judged his fellow-crea- 
tures harshly !” 

The gentleman muttered something about benighted 
ignorance. 

“Can you say as much?” 

Instead of replying to her question, he began to 
pray—to offer up, not the words which breathe of peace 
and consolation—but of judgment, the future, and its 
terrors. Perhaps in bis bigotry he looked upon her as 
lost for having married an actor: with his narrow views 
of salvation, he could not comprehend how such a man 
could be a Christian. 

And yet Shakespeare was one. 

During the exordium, which lasted a considerable 
time, Signora Du Bast appeared to be plunged in pro- 
found meditation. She might be the victim, but she 
was not the dupe of her brother’s hypocrisy ; she knew 
him too well for that. 

“ William !” she exclaimed, when he had finished his 
prayer ; “you have not answered my question 
yet ad 

‘What question ?” he demanded, although he per- 
fectly understood what she alluded to. 

“Our mother’s fortune !” 

“It is mine!” replied the hypocrite, in a calm, un- 
ruffled tone. 

Perhaps he reconciled the lie to his conscience by 
the reflection that a few minutes, in all probability, 
would make it so. : 

““Cruel—cruel;” murmured the widow, in a tone 
of disappointment, at the same time falling back upon 
her pillow, from which in her excitement she had 
partially raised herself. ‘ William, be just! I am 
dying! Be just to this poor child, who has been as 
my own in my affliction! Promise me, as. you 
hope Oh, heaven, touch his heart!” she added, 
‘and protect her innocence when I am gone!” 

T will not forget your request, Caroline, despite the 
injurious suspicion which accompanies it! You are 
faint—have you nothing to take?” 

He looked round the room. 

“ Nothing but water!” 

He rose and gave her some. Of course it was his 
fault that there was neither wine nor fruit to moisten 
the parched lips of the sufferer with. 

‘* Mamma—mamma!” sobbed Fanny, “ who is that 
man ?” 

The dying woman attempted to kiss her, but was 
too weak to raise her to the bed—which her relative 
no sooner saw, than he took the child in his arms, and 
placed her beside her adopted mother. 

“There, Fanny!” said the signora, repeatedly 
kissing her, “ place your little arms around my neck, 
and let me feel your kisses on my cold lips! You 
spoke of prayer, brother, just now,” she sxid; “ this 
child, rescued from vice and misery, is a living prayer, 
as acceptable to God as any tongue can utter! It is 
for you, when I am gone, to continue the task begun ! 





Promise me that you will do so—promise me, 
William !” 

“Rely upon me! I will do something handsome 
for her—very handsome! You know I never break 
my word!” 

“ God bless’ you and forgive you as you keep it!” 

These were the last words his sister addressed to 
him. Folding the innocent objett of her love closely 
to her bosom, she prayed mentally to Him who is the 
Father of thefatherless. Whilst thus piously engaged, 
her spirit passed away from earth so gently, that she 
had been dead some minutes before the cold, pitiless, 
calculating man—who could find nothing better than 
water to moisten his sister's lips’ with—was aware she 
was gone, 

Fanny was the first to perceive it: she remembered 
the immobility, the coldness of his cheek, when she 
kissed it, of the poor harlequin, and knew what death: 
was. Her frantic sorrow brought Sally Caroll and 
the landlady upstairs. 

When they entered the room, the gentleman, instead 
© Mgr ene the child, was praying at the foot-of the 


The mistress of the house thought it very strange ; 
but as he had promised : that' her rent should be’ paid, 
of course it was not her interest to make any observa- 
tion. 

Still, as she afterwards used to observe, he might 
have sent for a doctor, or at any rate for ‘a’bottle of 
wine; but no—he had nothing to offer the sufferer 
a living but prayers, and a ¢dffin and pall wher 

ead. 

Without taking the least notice of the child so 
solemnly recommended to his ¢are, he left the room 
requesting the landlady to follow him. 

“ Poor mamma!” sobbed Fanny; “ gone—gone! 
Who will love me now ?” 

“T will!” replied Sally Carroll, throwing her arms 
around her neck and kissing her. ‘I have no friends 
or relations in the world—you shall be my sister! 
We will love one another, and live and work together!” 

With a feeling in which perhaps a momentary re- 
morse had some slight share, the unnatural brother 
caused the body of his sister to be interred by the 
side of her husband. 

The funeral was respectable, but conducted at an 
unusually early hour : he wished to avoid the presence 
of any friends belonging to the profession he detested. 

The landlady of the house, Sally Carroll, and Fanny 
were the only mourners. He did not choose to risk 
his respectability by following. 

During the absence of the party, he made a carefu} 
examination of the drawers and trunks remaining in 
the room so lately occupied by his sister. All save 
one were empty. Here and there he found a piece of 
tinsel or spangled finery, which he tossed contemp- 
tuously aside. It is not to be supposed that he made 
this search in the hope of discovering anything of 
value. No; his object was to destroy any letters or 
papers which might lead to a discovery ofsthe family 
name and station of the deceased. He was a pru 
dent man, and had no wish to be talked about. 

It was not without a certain degree of curiosity he 
opened the trunk which contained the clothes which 
Fanny had worn when the dancer rescued her from 
the tender mercies of Miles, the handkerchief with 
which her little arms were bound, and the paper 
drawn up by the signor describing tne whole affair. 

“Singular!” he, muttered, after he had read it; 
“quite a romance! Some persons would make’ a 
fortune by the mystery—I have no time to fathom 
it!” 

Satisfied that there was nothing else to examine, 
he carefully replaced the articles in the box as he 
had found them, and began to reflect how he should 
dispose of the child; for even he, heartless and sel- 
fish man of the world as’ he was where interest was 
concerned, shrank from the idea. of leaving one sc 
young, so helpless, to the sport of the world. 

Under any circumstances, he resolved to take the 
proofs which might one day lead to her restoration 
to her friends. Had it been a boy, he'would hav: 
sent him to sea; being a girl, the case ‘became em- 
barrassing. 

“It was a fortunate thing,” he thought, ‘that tle 
woman of the house did not possess the slightest clue 
to his name or abode.” 

When the mourners returned, the undertaker and 
the landlady were called in and settled with. 

“In whose name shall I make out the bill?” in- 
quired the man of black. 

“In that of Du Bast!” 

“ Yours, sir?” 

““No matter whose,” replied the gentleman, ‘ since 
you are paid. Iam/a friend of the family of the de- 
ceased—that is enough !”. 

The same statement did for the woman of the house. 

The two children were next called in—for Sally 
was little mote than a child. 

“Come here, my dear!” he said; ‘I wish to speda 





with you!” 
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The girl unhesitatingly advanced, bearing rather 
than leading Fanny with her. 
“Did my—hem!—did the late Signora Du Bast ever 
explain what her intentions were respecting this little 
girl, in the event of her death ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘To whom ?” 7 

“Tt was agreed that Fanny should come and live 
with me. I promised to take care of her.” : 

“You!” repeated the gentleman, with surprise ; 
“and how can you take care of her? Have you any 
relations ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How do you live?” 

“By dancing. I am engaged at the theatre, and 
have a salary of fifteen shillings a week. I shall get 
more soon.” ( 

“And with this pittance you are willing to under- 
take the charge of a mere child?” 4 

“Oh, yes!” replied the warm-hearted girl, whose 
disinterestedness might have taught the professor of 
religion a lesson. ‘I love her—her parents were al- 
ways very kind to me—and Fanny can earn some- 
thing too. Besides, if I don’t take her, who will?” 

This was the very question he had just asked him- 
self : 

‘Who would take her?” “ 

“Very praiseworthy—very praiseworthy indeed, 
my dear child!” said the gentleman; “such conduct 
does credit to human nature! But why do you not 
gain your living in a more reputable manner ?” 

‘‘ What manner, sir?” replied Sally. 

The Mentor was silenced. He could censure, but not 
advise. 

‘“‘T only know how to dance!” added the girl. 

The world is ten times more liberal in advice than 
assistance: the first is so easily bestowed —the latter 
costs money. Thereare few who feel for their fellow- 
creatures in their pockets. 

Still, Mr. Rede resolved to do something for the 
orphan; he had promised his sister—whose death 
doubled his fortune—to act handsomely by her adopted 
child. 

He deliberately counted out five guineas. 

“There!” he said, as he dropped them one by one 
into the hand of Sally Carroll—who, in her simpli- 
city, considered five guineas as an inexhaustible 
treasure—“ there is something to assist you in your 
undertaking. Bea good girl!” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“And heaven will watch over you;” added the 
gentleman, in the tone of a man who felt that he had 
performed a benevolent action. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 

A NEw test for detecting the presence of cotton 
fibre in linen tissues has recently been discovered by 
Professor Boetteger. A strip of the suspected fabric 
is taken about two inches long by one inch wide, 
and after having its warp ana woof unravelled, is 
plunged into an alcoholic solution of aniline red and 
fuchsine. The superfluous colouring matter is then 
removed by repeatedly rinsing it in water. If while 
vet moist it be placed in a saucer containing ammonia, 
the colour of the cotton fibre will be found to imme- 
diately fade away, while the linen retains a beautiful 
red tint. 


WHY MOUNTAINS ARE COLDER. THAN VALLEYS. 


Tue fact that the upper regions of the atmosphere 
are colder than the lower is generally ascribed to two 
causes. First, terrestial volcanic heat communicated 
to the lower strata of air by contact; second, the 
conyersion of some portion of the solar rays into heat 
by their passage through the atmosphere. 

The theory of the convertibility of forces—now 
pretty well established—does not admit of the latter 
explanation. According to this theory, light con- 
sidered as a force, in its passage through a perfectly 
transparent body—such asthe pure atmospheric air 
nearly is—produces no change or phenomenon what- 
ever ;. but whenever any portion of the light is ab- 
sorbed or retained by the body on which it falls, the 
force is not destroyed, but changed into some other 
form generally—and especially in the case of sun- 
light—producing heat. 

Hence but very little heat can be gained from the 
solar rays on their transmission through clear air’ 
as very little light is lost in the same; and whatever 
heat the air possesses must chiefly be obtained from 
another source than radiation. This source is contact 
with terrestial objects. These latter are all to some 
extent absorbents of light—that is, opaque bodies. 
The absorbed light is transmitted into heat, and 
thence communicated to the nearest strata of the 
atmosphere—i. ¢., the lowest. Hence these are 
warmer. 





feel remarkably cooler than one of the same strength 
and direction when the air is charged with moisture, 
and the sky dingy. This has been proved with an 


is simply called hot, while the latter is “sultry.” In 
the one case, the transparent body lets all the lizht, 


opaque body allowed a portion of light to pass and 
changed the rest into heat. 


FAULT IN THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


position parallel with the needle, aud a current of 
electricity be sent through it, the needle will turn 
from its north and south position, partly towards the 
east and west; the extent of the deviation depending 
upon the force of the current. If a second wire be 
laid under the compass, in a position parallel with the 
first, and a current be passed through it in the 
opposite direction, the needle will be deviated still 
more, and if a wire properly insulated be wound 
round the compass in a north and south direction, 
the deflecting force of a given current is in proportion 
to thenumber of convolutions. With agiven number 
of convolutions, the deflection bears a certain ascer- 
tained relation to the force of the current; the force 
being in proportion to the sine of the augle of de- 
flection. Consequently, a needle thus arranged con- 
stitutes an instrument by which the force of a galvanic 
current passing through the wire may be measured; 
it is therefore called a galvanometer. 

The force of a galvanic current_is diminished by 
its passivg through a long cireuit; the force of a 
given current. being in inverse proportion to the 
leugtl: of the circuit. Hence, if we know the force 
and length of a given circuit, and it is then skortened 
or lengthened, we can ascertain its new length by 
measuring its force by a galvanometer. 

While the cable was being laid, a current was fre- 
quently sent through it from the land in Ireland, a 
connection being made between the further end of 
the cable coiled in the ship and the water, so that the 
current went out by the wire and completed its cir- 
cuit by the sea. Electricity always takes the shortest 
path, or rather the path which offers the least re- 
sistance, and when that part of the cable which had 
a bit of wire pricking through the gutta-percha to 
the conducting cord entered the ocean, the current 
ceased to run its dizzy round through the miles of 
coil in the tanks of the Great Eastern, but slipping 
out on the bit of wire, it cut straight back to the 
coast of Ireland. This shortening of the circuit in- 
creased the force of the current, which was immedi- 
ately indicated by the galvanometer, the extent of 
the variation in the needle showing the distance at 
which the insulation was broken. 
The most sensitive galvanometer is made by two 
needles, one slightly more powerful than the other, 
passed in a parallel position transversely through a 
straw, with their poles reversed, the directing force 
of the earth upon the more powerful needle being 
nearly balanced by the same force acting in the oppo- 
site direction upom the other. The needles thus ar- 
ranged are suspended under a glass receiver by a 
fibre of unspun silk, and the lower needle only is 
surrounded by the coil. It is said that in the galvan- 
ometer employed in laying the cable the indications 
of the deflections were multiplied by having the needles 
carry an exceedingly thin, light mirror, upon whicha 
beam of light was thrown; the slightest change in the 
position of the needles was then made manifest by the 
movement of the reflected beam along the wail. 
NEW BAROMETERS. 
Proressor HoucGu, has recently invented an instru- 
ment, which is called an ‘“‘ Automatic Registering and 
Printing Barometer,” and is designed for making 
meterological observations. 
The problem the inventor set out to solve was to 
cause a meterological instrument, by means of proper 
mechanism, effectually to record its own changes. 
The instrument selected was the barometer, and the 
agent used to note such record was electricity. ‘I'he 
electrical contact wit’s the fluctuating medium was 
effected by means of a float outside the barometer tube, 
resting upon the mercury column. By this plan there 
is no demand for action from the battery until some 
change takee place in the barometer. 
It was found by experiment that a motion of less 
than 0°005 of an inch was readily shown—a quantity 
within the limits of a first-class standard barometer. 
The next step was to devise the proper mechanism 
for repeating the motion thus transferred and record- 
ing it in some legible form. A finely-cut screw was 





The principle at the bottom of this theory can be 
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tested by anyone. Leta pane of glass in your window | intervals of space. ‘Po this screw a forward or 
be clean and hence transparent, and another pane | reverse motion was given by a double system of 
dirty, and hence semi-opaque. Both being exposed | clockwork, each operated by an electro-magnet in 
toan afternoon’s sun, the clean pate will be very | connection with the float, and raising or lowering the 
appreciably coluer than the other. Agnin, on a clear, | screw by intervals corresponding with the changes in 
“blue” summer's noon let a breeze stir, and it will | the mereury column. 


Che permanent record of 
results is: produced by presenting a lunar diagram or 
curve of atmospheric pressure, and at the same time 
giving a printed record of variation to any extent 


air thermometer. Hence the former kind of weather | deemed advisable. 


Professor Hough illustrates the working of his 
apparatus by giving the curve of pressure and copy 


or very nearly all, pass; in the other, the partially | of the printed results from May 11th, noon, to May 


12th, noon. His machine informed him that there 
was a violent atmospheric disturbance somewhere, 


THE WAY THE DISTANCE WAS MEASURED To THE | Yet the weather was pleasant here; and it informed 


him, moreover, that at a certain hour the disturbance 


Ir a wire be laid upon a mariner’s compass, in a | at its maximum point. Twelve hours later the 
i : } 


telegraph announced the news that a terrible storm 
had swept over Boston—200 miles distant. Professor 
Hough, sitting in his cozy study, and listening to the 
click of his machinery, could feel the pulsation of the 
air 200 miles away, and get the exact measure aud 
force of the disturbing agent. 

By this method the fall of rain may be measured, 
and the results printed to the thousandth of an incl, 
any hour, and as often as is practicable. The regis- 
tration of the force and direction of the wind can also 
be readily accomplished. 

Professor Hough remarks that a large number of 
“readings showed that by this method the personal 
equation was entirely eliminated; the mean of five 
or ten consecutive readings not differing by any 
appreciable quantity. The meas error for a single 
reading amounted to 1:001 of an inch, and the max- 
imum error to 0°002 of an inch ; showing conclusively 
that the chief source,of error of reading a barometer 
lies in the adjustment of the surface of the mercury 
in the cistern to tlie zero.” That important results 
will be obtained from the application of the method 
devised by Professor Hough there can be no doubt. 


HAIRS OF PLANTS 


Ir is a very common thing for the possessors of 
microscopes to neglect objects of beauty and interest 
which are readily accessible, and thus not to derive 
from their instruments the pleasure and,mental profit 
they can afford. Those who have even a few square 
yards of town garden, or who have access to ordiuary 
plants, may derive much gratification from the exam- 
ination of the hairs of plants. 

The hairs of plants are cellular growths springing 
from thé cuticle ; so that, if the plant possesses a solid 
woody stem, the hair, however hard in character, may 
be entirely removed by pulling away a portion of the 
cuticle beneath it, and without touching the solid stem. 
Tkus hairs, even when prickly, are distinguished from 
true spines, such as grow upon holly stems, and re- 
main after all the integuments have been removed. 
In its simplest form, a plant-hair consists of a single 
Straight tube of small dimensions; but jointed hairs, 
composed of cell added to cell, in linear prolongations, 
are very common; and so are hairs of a still more 
complicated structure, beautifully branched, and pre- 
senting star-shaped; or other agreeable, forms. 

In vegetable structure we continually notice that 
certain cells are strengthened by a layer or layers of 
internal deposits. Cherry-stones, vegetable ivory- 
nuts, and innumerable other substances, are composed 
in this way. These strengthening deposits may be 
of a character allied to woody tissue (sclerogen), or may 
consist of mineral matter, such as the silex found in 
the outer layers of straw, canes;&c. A hair thickened 
in this way becomes a bristle, or a tough scale. 
Ordinary hairs are soft, delicate structures, with fluid 
contents, the rotation of which may be scen with a 
sufficiently high power. 

Cabbage-leaves offer good specimens of single 
hairs, conical in form. Beautiful star-shaped hairs 
cover the leaves of the alyssum, commor iw all gar- 
dens; and in fact, plants by the dozen might be 
named in which the hairs are well worth examiua- 
tion. We shall select a few we have picked from 
very accessible plants, 

First, if we take an ivy-leaf—a young bright green 
one being the best—and turn it with the under side 
upwards, we have a beautiful object for an inch or 
two-thirds object-glass. We see groups of. hairs 
springing from a common base, and stretching*out 
somewhat like the arms of & star-fish. This object 
should be viewed by reflected light, and then some 
of the hairs, removed with a portion of the cuticle 
on the point of a penknife, can be placed in a drop 
of water, and examined with a quarter or a fifth 
as transparent objects. 

A young green pod of a sweet pea is another good 
object. To the naked eye it is obviously hairy, and 
when a strong light is thrown upon it, and it is 
viewed with a three-inch objective, the effect is very 
fine; each hair is seen to rise from what looks like 





considered as best adapted to measure such minute 


fa little globe of crystal, which flashes in the light, and 
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contrasts beautifully with the bright green cells. of 


e . 

When we take off a little piece of the cuticle with 
its aslerent hairs, and view it with a power of one 
or two hundred linear, we find that what looked like 
little transparent globes under the lower objective are 
delicate, somewhat conical elevations, composed of 
many transparent shells, and surmounted each by @ 
long hair. 

Another superb low power’ object may be found in 
the under surface of a foxglove leaf, thickly set with 
jointed hairs, amongst which little insects roam, as 
larger animals do in forest glades. 


A Nove. Locomottve.—The Providence Steam 
Engine Company are building forthe Erie Railway 
a new locomotive, with Dickerson’s boiler, which is a 
novel piece of workmanship and arrangement. The 
engine driver is placed forward of the boiler, directly 
over the spot where the smoke-chimney of the 
engines now in use is placed. The fireman wil] re- 
tain hisstation behind the boiler. The boiler, being 
of an entirely different form from those in use at the 
present time will enable the locomotive water-tank 
and coal-box to be in one continuous frame, so that 
there willbe no tender. The cylinders will be twenty 
inches in diameter, with twenty-six inches stroke of 
piston. The valve motion and cut-off will be on a 
new plan. Great things are expected of this new 
arrangement. 





FACETI2Z. 

Servep ner Ricut.—The woman who rushed 
to a soldier's “arms” has been sent to prison for 
having Government property in her possession. 

TriEp I1.—“ Honesty is. the best policy,” said a 
Scotchman. ‘I know it, my friend,” said another, 
“ for I have tried baith.” 

Pretry.—He who seeks to increase the quantity 
f his lands by unjust suits at law will probably soon 
fiud himself as groundless as his suits. 

A Paris paper states that the heat has been so 
great there lately that ladies have found it convenient 
“to wear their hair in their wardrobes!” 

An Irishman seeing a work advertised entitled 
‘Endless Amusement,” remarked that it would be a 
‘heap work to whoever could live long enough to 
read it. 

A voor fellow “who has had some experience,” 
sks, “‘Why should marriage be spoken of as a 
tender tie, when it is so confounded tough that no- 
thing but death can eut it ?” 

“My brethren,” said Swift, in a sermon, “ there are 
three sorts of pride: of birth, of riches, of talents. I 
shall not now speak of the latter, none of you being 
liable to that abominable vice.” 

A MARRIED gentleman, present at a rapping circle, 
being informed that the power depended wholly on 
the will, begged that his wife might try it, as he had 
never seen anything resist her will. 

“Do you choose Newport this season?” asked a 
pretty woman of Admiral Farragut. ‘No, ma’am,” 
said he, “I most decidedly prefer old port.” The 
lady smiled, and so did the Admiral soon after. 

A roune baby in Great Barrington has seven 
grandmothers and three grandfathers living. The 
oldest of the former is great-great-great-grandmother, 
aged 101 years. 

Tue busiest thing in the world is an idle rumour, 
and the most active one. Its origin is sometimes 
difficult to find; yet it is sired by They Say, and 
damned by every well-meaning person. 

Lady killer: “Now pay attention! Ifthe lady is not 
alone, you must not give her the note!”"—Smart Boy : 
‘Neverfear me, sir. I was not born yesterday. I 
know how to manage these affairs.” 

A writer in Blackwood says: “When people 
want to speak of a native of Holland, they call him 
in Amsterdam Dutchman; but when they speak of 
me of the German race generally, they leave out the 
Amster.” 

Dr. Casix having heard Thomas Fuller repeat 
ome verses on a scolding wife, was so delighted 
with them as to request a copy. “There's no ne- 

essity for that,” said Fuller, “as you have got the 
original.” 

Two Suarr Ones.—As an instance of sharp 
practice, it is recently related thata merchant, coming 
to this country, went to an insurance office in London 
and wished to insure, separately, one thousand cigars, 
valued at £20, against loss by water or fire. The 

usurance was agreed to. After the lapse of six 


months, he made his appearance at the insurance offipe 
aad demanded his money, as the cigarsshad been all 
burned. 


* Bat not on board the vessel, sir,” said the 





the vessel; I smoked them, and, therefore, burned 
themall myself, and the insurance says against fire.” 
The secretary seemed taken aback, and had nothing 
to say: so the merchant said he would call the next 
day for his money, and the next day he called, but 
was met by the solicitor of the company, who told 
him, if he did not relinquish his claim he would be 
prosecuted as one who had knowingly and wilfully set 
tire to goods assured by the company. The biter was 
bitten. 

AN) EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 
Two young mén waited upon the late Peter Cute, 
Esq., to ask his professional assistance. One of them 
commenced : 
“Mr. Cute, our father died, and made a will.” 
“Is it possible? I never heard of such a thing!” 
answered Mr. Cute. 
“T thought it happened every day,” said the young 
man. 
“Tt's the first case of the kind,” answered Mr. 
Cute. 
“ Well,” said the young man, “if there is to be any 
difficulty about it, we had better give you a fee to 
attend to the business.” 
The fee was given, and then Mr. Cute observed : 
“Ob, [think I know what you mean. You mean 
that your father made a will and died. Yes, yes, that 
must be it! that must be it.” But he took the fee 
nevertheless. 


German. Professor. “1 ton’t like te blondes; my 
preference is for te prunes—much more peautiful.” 
—Saucy Coquette (who is a brunette): ‘Ah! indeed! 
How do you like your Prunes—cooked, or in the raw 
state?” 
Musrcau.—A celebrated composer wrote to a friend 
requesting the pleasure of his company “to luncheon ; 
key of G.” His friend, a thorough musician, inter- 
preted the invitation rightly, and came to the com- 
poser’s house for luncheon at One, sharp. 
A Frewscn author has lately said that the women 
in France are now such slaves to fashion that if the 
Empress should decree that they should go without 
clothes this summer, they would blush—to find them- 
selves dressed. _ 
An ingenious Scotchman proposes to utilize mouse 
power by making the little animals spin cotton by 
turning a cage. Ten thousand mills will yield a 
rofit of £2,300 a year. There will bo a. limited 
fiability company, of course. 
“ Do you believein second lore, Misther McQuader?” 
“Do I believe in second love? Humph! if a man 
buys a pound of sugar, isn’t it sweet? and when it is 
gone, don’t he want another pound? and isu’t that 
pound sweet, too? Troth, Murphy, I believe in second 
love.” ; 
Tr following advertisement, which we clip from 
a daily paper, exhibits a good specimen of the misar- 
rangement of words: ‘‘Losr—A small lady's watch 
with a white face; also, two ivory young ladies’ work- 
boxes. A mahogany gentleman's dressing-case, and 
a small pony, belonging to a young lady, with one 
eye.” 
A Bap ExcuanGE.—An ill-looking fellow was 
asked how he could account for nature’s forming him 
sougly. ‘‘ Nature was not to blame,” said he, “for 
when I was two months of age I was considered tlie 
handsomest child in the neighbourhood, but my nurse, 
to revenge herself upon my parents for some fancied 
injury at their hands, one day swapped me away for 
another boy, belonging to a friend of hers, whose child 
was rather plain-lookihg.” 
Horriste.—A gentleman who lad long been sub- 
ject to the nocturnal visitation of thieves in his or- 
chards, wishing to preserve his property without 
endangering any one’s life, procured. from a hospital 
the leg ofa subject, which he placed one evening in 
a steel trap in his garden, and next morning sent the 
crier round the town to announce that “ The owner of 
the leg left in Mr. "s grounds last night might 
receive it upon application.” He was never robbed 
again. 

Hay Fever is said to be unusually prevalent just 
now. Some attribute the mysterious malady to the 
impalpable pollen or vegetable particles with which 
the air is charged. Our theory on the subject is, 
that hay fever is caused by the innumerable straws 
that are continually being thrown up in Europe, to 
ascertain how the wind blows with regard to affairs 
over here. An eminent legal practitioner, of little 
wit but great experience, attributes hay fever to the 
multitude of grass widows with whom society has 
been pervaded ever since divorce became a fashionable 
frolic. So it is that doctors differ. 

“Don’r Give 1n."—Madame Thrifty, who, like 
Congreve’s Doris, does “to fat incline,” was playing 
one évening at the Palais Royal with Gil Perez in a 
piece in which the latter, who is sinall of stature, and 








“ Yes, on board 


secretary, “ for she is in dock now.” 


by no means physically strong, has to carry her off 











the stage. His efforts were tremendous; the per- 
spiration streamed down his face, and his veins 
seemed bursting ; but still the voluminous fair one 
“stood like a tower.” It was a first night, the 
audience began to tittoer, the situation was most 
critical, and Perez had nerved himself to a fresh 
assault, when a shrill boyish voice came from the 
gallery: “Don't give in! If you can’t do it all at 
once, do it in two journeys.” 
Sacritece.—Bus-driver (alluding to distinguished 
Joreigner, who has just got down): “I never could 
abide trem French. Why, I knowed a gent as was 
over there during the revolutions, and what do you 
think, sir? Why, they ackshally made barricades of 
buses!"—Fun. 
A Snockine IN-TREws-rox.— We understand that 
the kilt is going out of fashion in Scotland. There 
has long been a complaint agsinst it among the 
sportsmen who adopted it while deer-stalking and 
grouse-shooting. They say they got so cut and 
scratched about the legs when workiug for a day in 
the national costume that when they came home it 
was a return of tho kilt and wounded. By abandon- 
ing the habit they hope to have better bags—but a 
trews to jestiug! The subject is{too painfal.—Fyn. 
BUSINESS MAXIMS. 

Never say “ die”—unless you are a bairdrosser, 
eo have an invention for doing away with grey 
air. 
Do notcry “stinking, fish”—unless you happen to 
be a vendor of smelts. 
A stitch in time saves nine sewing machines.— 
Fun. 
CHESTERFIELD IN TIIe Ciry.—The gentlemen in 
the City are’ proverbial for their politeness. For 
instance, we have been informed, on most credible 
authority, that a bank director never meets the Old 
Lady :of Threadneedle Street in the Bank Parlour 
without instantly rushing upto her, and saying, in 
the most anxious manner, ‘‘I hope, my dear madam, 
that your rest during ‘the night has not been in the 
least disturbed ?”— Punch. 

A SHABBY RELATION. 
Uncle: “ George, here’s a beautiful chromo-litho- 
graph I’ve just bought. Very cheap I got it. Now, 
want your advice where to hang it. I was 
thinking——” 
George (disgusted): “ A chromo: Well, of all the 
beastly———look here, uncle! I shonld take the op- 
portunity when the cook was ina good humour, and 
ask her, as a great favour, to find a place for it behind 
the back-kitchen door!” 
[Fact is, George thinks his rich relative had much better 
spend his moneyinoriginal pictures, and-in those of one 
talented young painter in particular |.—Punch. 


Tryinc situation of Lieut. Dollop, of the Bamshire 
V.A., at the railway-station, after a glorious field- 
day. Heis greeted affectionately by that interesting in- 
dividual, Bombardier M’Guttle, of his battery, who bas 
been, as usual, indulging, but to use his own words, is 
only a‘‘ wee thing squiffy,” and who proffersa medium 
of reconciliation. The,lieutenant is*well aware that the 
eyes of the Misses Fencible, their brother the line 
Captain, and his own Colonel, are, on him.— Punch, 
Domestic Economy.—“ I don’t so much care about 
the high price:of meat now, as I am going to effect a 
tremendous saving iu other respects; I. am resolved 
henceforth my children’s washing shall not cost me 
more than fourpence a-week.” “ Fourpence 9-week ! 
Why, do you know that you have got two boys and 
two girls?” ‘Precisely, but: I have: seen a. very 
respectable place where they advertise, ‘ Kids cleaned 
at ‘wopence a Pair,’ and I intend sending them tirere 
for the fature.”—Punch. 





Two PicrureEs BY Rupes. —1'w., iportant works 
of this great master, which have been lost sight of 
for some time, are now in the hands of an amateur in 
Paris. One represents St. Veronica, the other the 
Regency of Marie de Medicis. The former was 
executed in Italy, and the Venetians and the Romans 
both claim the inspiration, as regards style, for their 
schools. Of this picture, M. Auguste Conder; of the 
French Institute, says :—‘'I have never seen a picture 
which expresses poignant grief more eloquently. 
What peetry, what colour, what effect of tight, what 
maryellous gradations of tints! The head of Christ 
has such an expression of suppressed sorrow and 
resignation that one cannot avoid befag profoundly 
affected by it.” The other picture was executed for 
the Gallery of the Luxembourg, and its* abstraction 
is not accounted for. Marie de Medicis has one foot in 
a boat, which represents France, her left hand holds an 
oar, while her right is in that of Minerva; the goddess 
tramples under foot old Silenus, who here represents 
the passions of the multitude. Ou the right of Minerva 
is Mereury, with one knee on Silents, and the right 





arm supports a horn of abundance, and his left the 
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crown and sceptre of France. Zephyr seizes a 
butterfly, symbol of pleasure and thoughtlessness. 
Above is Cupid, who holds a laurel crown in one 
hand and a palm branch in the other. The drawing 
and colouring of the picture resemble those of Titian, 
with the exception of the figure of Silenus, which 
recalls the style of Giorgione. The Venetian critic 
has said of this picture :—' The allegory of Marie de 
Medicis, in four principal figures, is of such remarkable 
beauty that the composition may be called a poem in 
painting, to such an extent has the great Rubens 
shown himself-a painter-poet in this picture.” ‘The 
discovery of two such works is an important event. 


STATISTICS. 

Tae population of Paris is rapidly overtaking that 
of Lendon, and has increased more rapidly. It is 
now over 1,700,000, whereas London must stil! be 
under 3,000,000. Pormerly the difference between the 
capitals was much greater. 

Tue Frenca Frieet.—The following is a dist of 
the French ironclads :—Solferino, 1,000 h-p., ‘armour 
amidships; Magenta, 1,000 h-p., ditto; Magaanime, 
1,000 h-p., armour complete; Valeureuse, 1,000 b-p., 
ditto; Provence, 1,000 h-p., ditto; Surveillante, 1,000 
h-p., ditto; Savoie, 1,006 h-p., ditto ; Flandre, 1,000 
h-p., ditto ; Héroine, 1,000, ditto; Invincible, 900 hi-p., 
ditto; Gloire, 900 h-p,, ditto; Normandie,'900 ‘h-p., 
ditto; Couronne, 900 h-p., ditto; total horse-power, 
12,600. Two of these are partly’clad, and eleven 
completely clad; making a total of thirteen. 

British Property 1x Vicroria.—The Custom 
House returns show that four-fifths of the ships an- 
nually frequenting Port Philip are the property of British 
owners, and_.that of their total estimated value, 
4,770,0002., 4,000,0002. represents the interest that 
British merchants have in them. The cargoes brought 
by these ships from the United Kingdom and from 
British possessions are valued at 10,000,0002.,, and the 
colonial produce they take away, consisting chiefly of 
gold and wool, is worth 9;750,000/. Both the ships and 
cargoes are for the most part insured in British offices. 
The property of the banking and other financial in- 
stitutions in Victoria is estimated at 10,000,0002, and 
8,000,0007. of this ammount may be:said to represent 
British capital, whilst the stocks of British merchan- 
dise stored in the Melbourne warehouse are seldom of 
less value than 5,000,000/—about sufficient for six 
months’ consumption. It is feared that the clip of 
wool ‘will be unusually light this season, thesheep 
having suffered much from scarcity of food; and the 
result of the lambing season is not satisfactory. 


Tue building known as the Cliff Hotel, at Scar- 
borough, has been sold by auction. Mr. J. Benson, 
of Leeds, offered £43,000, for which sum he was de- 
clared to be the purchaser. 

Hints To PurcHasers or Precious Stonrs.— 
There are in practice, we fancy, only three rules 
worth much to the unskilled public when in search of 
really good stones. These are, first, never to buy of 
a jeweller, but always unset stones of a lapidary who 
deals in nothing else. He will give you an indefinitely 
larger choice at an indefinitely lower price, and as 
you can really see an unset stone, you have at least 
the advantage of your eyes, which you have not 
when the stone is crusted up with what it pleases 
some jewellers to call gold. Second, buy’ no stone of 
any value without a written statement of its weight, 
verified before the purchaser's eyes ; and third, recol- 
lect that all stones except the finest diamonds and 
rubies are cheaper than the popular impression of 
their price, and that the inferior ‘stones—beryls, to- 
pazes, amethysts, turquoises, garnets, and onyxs— 
are comparatively cheap indeed, being produced in 
quantities which render enormous prices simply waste 
of money. 

Puzzte Jucs.—The puzzle jug was anale jug, and 
so contrived by perforations in various parts, and by 
open work in the neck and spout, as to render it im- 
possible to use it like other jugs. The liquor being 
drawn into the jug by the tapster, the puzzle was for 
the customer to drink it all without spilling. It be- 
came a prolific source of wagers, and most alebouses 
found it to their advantage to keep one or more of 
different forms for their visitors. ‘Ihe handle usually 
sprang from near the bottom of the jug and was car- 
ried up its centre some distance, when it bowed out 
in the general form, and was attached to the rim at 
the top. The handle and rim were made hollow, 
opening into the inside of the jug near the bottom, 
and around the rim were attached a number of little 
spouts, differently placed, according to the whim of 
the potter. The ale could thus only be drunk by 
carefully covering up with the fingers all the spouts 
but one, and through this one the liquor would have 
to be sucked into the mouth. Beneath the jandle a 





small hole was, however, usually made, through 
which if not carefully and closely covered the ale 
would spill, and thus cause the discomfiture of the 
drinker and the loss of his wager.—Life of Wedg- 
wood. 


MORNING. 


Tue herald dews spread perfume o’er the meadows ; 
The nested robins in the dark boughs sing ; 

Night gathers to her bosom all the stadows, 
Chased by the radiance of Aurora’s wing. 


Nature awakes and binds upon her forehead 
All the insignia of her Maker's love— 

Proclaims his name—by all her works adored, 
And waves the incense of their praise above. 


Some wake to joy to bind the bridal blossom 
Amid the clusters of their shining hair ; 

And some to clasp deep, deep into their bosom 
The cutting thorn of festering despair. 


Some wake to bind the laurel of ambition, 

And rein the charger o’er the bloody plain ; 
And some to breathe the humbling petition 

For grudging alms—and shall be heard in vain. 


Some wake in gladness and the pride of beauty, 
To bound in dances to the minstrel’s lay ; 

And others wake to pain and obscure duty— 
To struggle with their heart the live-long day. 


Omniscient One, who through the veil of morning 
Looks on the gladness and the starting tear— 
Send new Thy blessing, strengthening and warning, 
Teaching each heart to pity or to bear. , 
M. J. 





It is far better to be innocent than penitent; to 
prevent the malady than invent the remedy. 

An evil principle rooted in the mind is worse than 
the virus of disease in the body. 


Tears are the blossoms of the heart at parting— 
smiles at meeting. Sometimes they bloom at once; 
then joy is sorrow, and sorrow is joy. 

You can no more tell in advance how manhood 
will turn out, than how a child will grow up. You 
can tell something in either case—in either case there 
is something untold. 

TO A DAISY. 


Thou little flower, with thy golden head 
Decked with a coronet of snowy white, 
Beauty and purity in thee unite, 

While gentle grace surrounds thy lowly bed! 

Not as the rose canst thou a perfume shed, 
Nor art thou dressed in colours varying bright ; 
Yet unto those thou giv’st a pure delight 

Who by sweet Nature's gifts alone are fed. 
Shall I repent for breaking thy frail stem, 

And till I own thee not contented be? 

Go! take thy place in Nature’s diadem, 

And o’er thy head shine gentle modesty. 

If thou wert scarce as gold, oh, what a gem, 

Thou little flower, should we consider thee! 


BEAUTY.—He who gives himself up to the quest 
of beauty, as & supreme aim, loses it. The law, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of ,heaven,” is, in its 
largest interpretation, nowhere better exemplified 
than here. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A sophist wishing to puzzle Thales, a Milesian, one 
of the wisest men of Greece, proposed to him, in 
rapid succession, these difficult questions: 

What is the oldest of all things ?—God, because he 
always existed. 

’ What is most beautiful?—The world, because it is 
the work of God. 

What is the greatest of all things ?—Space, because 
it contains all that is created. 

What is quickest of all things ?—Thought, because 
in a moment it can fly tothe end of the universe. 

What is the strongest?—Necessity, because it 
makes men face all the dangers of life. 

What the most difficult? —To. know thyself. 

What the most constant of all things ?—Hope, be- 
cause it still remains with man after he has lost every- 
thing else. 

The philosopher replied to them all without the 
least hesitation, and with how much propriety the 
reader can judge for himself. 


LrpertTy OF THE PReEss IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY.—Some old manuscripts in the Bibliotheque 
Impériale include a decree signed by Charles IX., on 
the 10th September, 1563, which gives an excellent 


‘dea of the situation of the press. at Lyons in the six- 


eenth century. It isas follows:—‘It is forbidden 
to publish og print any work or writing, in rhyme or 
s  ] 


: 








in prose, without the previous authorisation of our 
lord the king, under pain of being hanged or strang- 
led.” Another clause says :—“ Three times every year 
a visit shall be made in the shops and printing-houses 
of the printers and booksellers of Lyons by two trust- 
worthy persons belonging to the church, one represent- 
ing the archbishop and the other the chapter of the 
said city, and they shall be accompanied by the senes 
chal of Lyons.” 

A yew toy has been lately invented in France 
which bids fair to supplant the roseate balloons so 
eagerly acquired by children. It consists of a ser- 
pent composed of quicksilver, sulphur, &c., which, 
lighted by means of a common lucifer match and 
projected into the air, performs a series of marvellous 
evolutions. But against the glittering fascinations of 
this tempting toy, the children of France are warned 
by an article in the Courrier de la Moselle, in which 
they are informed that while this flaming ,serpent 
whirls.and meanders in the air it emits mercurial va- 
pour of the most pernicious nature. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Porator Yrast.—Boil some good mealy potatoes; 
peel and weigh them ; while hot, bruise them ‘finely, 
and mix them quickly with boiling water, allowing 
one quart to each pound ; rub it through a hair sieve, 
then add honey or brown sugar in the proportion of 
one ounce to each quart of water; boil it to the con- 
sistency of batter, and when nearly cold, adda large 
table-spoonful of good yeast to every quart of water; 
cover it with acloth to rise, and the following day it 
will be ready for use; keep a bottle of it, which may 
be used instead of beer yeast for the next making, 
first pouring off the thin liqnid that is on the top. It 
must be made with fresh beer yeast every two or 
three months. Double the quantity of this, as of 
beer yeast, is required to make bread light. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue planting of trees in‘double lines alonga portion 
of Piccadilly and of the upper portion of Oxford 
Street is talked of. 

BRIGANDS are more numerous than ever in Mexico 
It is thought that one-third of the entire population 
live by plundering. 

Tue bazaar in aid of the funds for erecting at 
Burslem a building to the memory of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, held at Alton Towers, realized, £900. 

Tue steamship Trent, which will long be re- 
membered in connection with the seizure of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, the Confederate envoys, has just 
been’sold by the Royal Mail Steamship Company, and 
is to be broken up. 

A NEW musical association is being formed in 
London, called No.118. The association will number 
the élite of the instrumentalists, but why 118 is chosen 
is as much a mystery as why forty should be the exact 
number connected with Ali Baba. 

Tue French Government has commanded the rail- 
way authorities to post up the cause of delays of 
trains at once at the stations, so that friends and 
relatives may. know the worst at once—a preparation 
for accidents which, although it may be very-orderly, 
seems rather phlegmatic and callous. 


DurtneG the month of July last, thirty-one Cornish 
pumping-engines consumed 1,913 tons of coal, and 
lifted 13°9 million tons of water 10 fathoms high. The 
average duty of the whole was 48,900,000Ib. lifted one 
foot high by the consumption of 112Ib. of coal. Ten 
engines exceeled the average duty. 

Sir Brooke Boo1npy.—The death is announced of 
Sir Brooke William Boothby, the tenth baronet. Sir 
Brooke is succeeded in the baronetcy by his: son, who 
is nine years of age. The baronetcy was conferred 
for services to the Stuarts. The patent, originally 
dated in 1644, was signed by Charles L,, but never 
sealed. At the Restoration, Charles IJ. renewed the 
patent, with the date of 1660, and caused it to\pass the 
seals. 

An extraordinary trial is about to take place at 
Wurtemberg. A Count William of Wurtemberg, a 
cousin of the king, demands informationias to what 
has become of his brother, Count Hverard, of their 
mutual uncle Count William, Governor of Ulm, who, 
it is said, had kept the Count Everard prisoner in the 
fortress, and as he was a scapegrace, ran through his 
fortune, and dishonoured the family name, was com- 
pelled to sign a paper relinquishing the title of Count 
Everard. It is asserted that the count escaped, and 
was recaptured and placed in prison, or was drowned. 
It is to clear up this mystery that hangs over the fate 
of his brother that Count William has returned from 
Ameriea to sue his uncle before the tribunal of Wur- 
temberg. 
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NOTICES LO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Dvcwrss Onevior.—In our last we gave a recipe for ren- 
(oring the complexion white and clear. 

© B.S.—We ecvald not avail «urselves of the commu- 
nication, which is deelined with thanks. 


Q. D.--Yes; your request will-be attended to, should the | 


portunity present itself. 

YR. D—When a gentleman is “engaged,” it is the 
etiquette, we believe, for him toweara ring on the second 
unger of the left band. 

W. B—The two works in question can be obtained at 
the London Compositors’ Society House, Racquet Court, 
Picet Street. 


H. M.—Your wish will, should occasion serve, be attended | 


to in the ordinary course, but we cannot reply to any curre- 
spondent otherwise than through our columns. 

Henry T.—The symptoms described are doubtiess in- 
dicative of consumpiion. You should lose no time in cou- 
sulting @ medical man. 

A.crptapgs.—The indentures of an apprentice may bo 
¢aticelled on complaint and proof or wilfal disobedience or 
misbehaviour of the apprentice. 


Aw Anxtovs Catiy.—We regret that your anxiety is woll- | 


founded; insanity is, according to law, a good ground for 
suiug for a divorce, although there may be no other cause, 

S. W. D.—It is a@ mere truism that “to-morrow never 
comes;* but very few accept it as true. What says 
livrace— 

Happy the men, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own; 

He who, secure within himself, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst! for I have lived to-day. 

F. T. BH, who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft, 6 in. in 
height, of fair complexion, with light hair and blue eyes, is 
desirous of corresponding with a young lady with a view to 
& matrimonial engagement. 

Ayx1o0s.—A man who has gone through the ceremony of 
marriage with a woman whilst his legitimate wife is Wving 
may be prosecuted for bigamy. by either the wife or the 
victim. 

Ametia T., whois twenty years of aze, of fair complexion, 
with blue eyes, and considered good looking ani well 
educated, and an accomplished pianiste, would willingly ex- 
change matrimonial epistles with a gentleman. 

T. Fravers—The wishes and views of the French Gorern- 
ment #s regards the economical application of voltwic 
electricity to light and heat, are no further known to us 
than as already stated in our pages. 

ZenorHaNnts.—To both questions medical science very de- 
cidedly replies that they are injurious—more or less se 
according to the strength of the constitution. (The hand- 
writing isa very good legal hand.) 

Arntz Westwoop.—We regret that we cannot avail our- 
selves of the communication. wiich is declined with thanis. 
(We do net reply to genera! correspondeuts otherwise tian 
through our columns.) 

S. H.—The saying thot it is unwholesc-ne to eat an oyste™ 
in all gonths that have not unr in their name, is of very 
respectable antiquity ; being to be found in a work eutitled 
“ Dyet’s Dry Dinner,” published in 1599. 

Frepixanp, wbo is twenty-three years of age, of fair com- 
plexion. and of good address. and possesses moderate ineaus, 
desires to correspond with a*lady who has uo objectiou to 
be led tothe bymeneal altar. 

Kioratio.—The only obscurity in the quotation from Long- 
fellow. “ Father he hight," &c., will probably be removed by 
reading it as ** Father he was called,” or named ; hight being 
an old English term equivalent to either of theso words, 

Inquiren.—A lotion for frecklesmay be made thus:—Take 
muriate of ammonia, half a drachm; lavender water, two 
drachms; and distilled water, half a pint; mix, and apply 
with a sponge two or three times a day. 

CapricrousePotty.—The handwriting is good—the colour 
of the hair is brewn: and there is very little doubt that our 
correspondent has in her note drawn a very attractive and 
preity portrait. 

A. D. O.—The last Irish rebellion, or rather insurrection, 
occurred in 1848, under thé leadership of Smith O'Brien, and 
ended ignobly by his capture in acertain widow M’Cormack’s 
cottage garden. (The handwriting is not good.) 

A. D. tsa candidate for matrimony, but frankly prefaces 
his note by the statement that he is considered very ugly, 
and kas nomoney. He is twenty years of age, 5 it 8 in. in 
height, belongs to a good family, amd possesses a good stock 
of geucralgknowledge. 

Avssrrand Henxys, partners in a flourishing business, wish 
to enier into a matrimonial engagement with two young 
ladies, who are pretty, amiable, domesticated, and fond of 
home (and if brunettes, preferred). “ Albert’ is twenty- 
three years of age, of medium height, dark, with black 
whiskers. and moustache. “Henry” is rather tall, about 
twenty years of,age, and is also dark. 

Lecror.—The duty of a reader for the press is to correct 
all errors of spelljug, grammar, and punctuation ; to do this 
properly a “reader” should possess a practical knowledge 





of printing, and be educated, intelligent, industrious, and— 
infallible ; qualities which 


are, however, very rarely com- 


a7 | hours of work vary according to ability, and the rules of 


309 | irritants, and r 
ss0 | Very safest depilatory is a pair of tweezers and patience. 


S31 | petite, hi da ely fond of 


831 | exchange cartes with a gentleman who is tall, manly in 
hi ition in 


| terra be found, he would be invaluable; for woeful and 
many are the “ errors of the press” which constan. / clade 
the * rea:lor's” eye, and escape into print. The salary and 


different establishments. 
C. Y. D.—In No. 59 we have given a recipe for the removal 
In using depilatories, however, it is 


aire to be used with caution. Pérhaps the 


Exurtixt, who is twenty-one years of age, dark, rather 
out. A Sn er 





music and singing, wishes to correspond matrimonially and 





appearance, good t d, audin a resp 
society. 

H. J. Y¥. wishes, with a view to matrimony, te corre- 
spond and exchange carfes with a gentieman. Is twenty 
years of age, 5 ft. 3im. in height, with dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, and fair complexion; a very good figure, and is 
considered good looking. The respondent must be tall, 
amiable in disposition, and of steady, home-loving habits. 

T.J.R—Common marriage licenses enable persons of 
full age, or miuors with consent of parents or guardians, to 
be married in the church of the parish in which one of them 
has resided for three weeks. They are procured at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, ur from uny surrogate, aud costs about 
£2 10s, 

THE VELVRT CAP. 


Wur, what is it excites me thus, 
And brings this thrilling pain ; 

Slats out my sight, congeals my speech, 
And burns into my brain ? 

A very simple thing is here 
Now lying in my lap, 

Yet this it is that moves me thus, 

* ‘This lite velvet cap. 

My baby’s head, my ‘baby's curls, 
My baby’s handsome face, 

And beaming eyes, and rosy mouth, 
Beneath his cap 1 trace; 

Aud I can hear bis merry laugh 
And timid trotting tread, 

Yt Lam here alone—alone, 
My pretty boy 1s dead. 


1 know ‘tis best he is not here, 
Amid the scenes of strife 
And barrassing anxiety 
‘That make up daily life ; 
Yet when I think upon my child, 
| ¥rém me so carly torn, 
Livel it had been better still 
If he had ne'er been born. Cc. & 
F, U.--We fear that the staining of your kid gloyes by 
perspiration is an inconveniences which cannot he obviated 
by any recipe. Rubbing the hands, however, with dlab moss 
(lycopodium) has a tendency to keep them dry; but much 
depends upon the habit or constitution, and the conuitioa of 
the thermynieter. 

Nezxzy and Lucy would like to correspond matrimonially 
with two gentlemen, who should be tall and gentlemanly. 
“Nelly” is twenty-seven years of age, 5ft. lin. in height, with 
dark hair and eyes. “Lucy” is twenty-two years of age, 
5 ft. Lin. in height, and a blonde; and both are thoroughly 
domesticated. 

A Poor Banxrvpr.—We do not see what other course you 
can pursue except that pagaveted by the Judse. Apply again 
for your discharge at the time specified, and be prepared 
with a bona fide statement. The services of a solivitor can 
not be dispensed with in bankruptcy cases; but you are not 
compelled te retain the same one as before. 

Emma H. woukt! like to correspond with a young gentleman 
wiih a view to a matrimonial engagement. Is twenty-three 
years of age, “has brown hair, and dark grey eyes. As 
* Emma” possesses a snfficient competeacy to live on, the 
gentleman need not necessarily have money; but he must 
be dark, and “ faithful and true.” 

Freperick, who is twenty-three years of age. about 5 ft. 
10 in. in height, with dark hair and eyes, is respectably con- 
nected, and in & good business, is anxious, with a view to 
matrimony, to correspond with a young lady, not older than 
himself, who need only have an average share of good looks, 
but should possess good common sense. 

S. D.—The case seems one of very remarkable complica- 
tion, but it is certain that two wrongs will never make one 
right; the absence of the husband does not absolve a wife 
from her marriage vow, and be can assert his rightful claim 
whenevor he may retara. 
P. &. M. wishes to obtain a matrimonial introluction to a 
young lady who is in a good position, and of respectable 
iamily. Is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft 9in. ia height, 
stout, dark, and considered good-leoking, is doing exceed- 
ingly well in business, having two shops, and also a manu- 
factory. 
Luu and Ere naively state that they think it a pity 
they are not yet “engaged.” They are respectively seven- 
teen years of age, tall, dark, and certainly not “plain. 
The gentlemen who would be considered suitable mast be 
tall, have dark eyes and hair, and be not too old in com- 
parison. 
J. H.and W.A.S., two sons of Neptune, the formor of 
whom is twenty-four years of age, 5 {t 7 io. in heizht, with 
dak complexion, and a good temper; the latter 5 ft. 5 in. 
in height, and of fair complexion, wish to correspond, with 
a view to matrimony, with two young ladies of a kind and 
ffectionate disposition, and of ages similar to their own. 


a ti 1 





Ex-Lanv-Surveron—The requi for 
an appointment 4s a government laud sarveyor's clerk 
consist of handwriting and orthography, arithmetic (in- 
cluding vulgar and decimal fractions), book-keeping, corre- 
gpondence, copying plans, measuring with a chain, Appli- 
cation might be made either to the Quit-rent Office, in 
Ireland; or to the Copyhold and Inclosure Commission, or 
Office of Woods, in England. 

Kare Wisiky.—If you possess any literary ability, the 
most hopeless purpose to which you could apply it is 
dramatic writing. The avenues of the stage are entirely in 
the possession of a clique of well-known writers; ant the 











Could such a rara arisin 


bined in ono printer's “ reader. 





shelves of every “BINEGD the woight 


of dramas, tragedies, and comedies, by aspiring playwrights. 
that have never had, and never will cote p tote of 
being even read, much less of being acted; besides which 
many managers now-a-days have a literary turn, and of 
course prefer their own compositions. 

Liutty and Mar, who are well educated, are dxsirous of 
corresponding matrimonially with two gentlemen, who 
mast be tall, dark and good looking. “Lilly” is seventeen 
years of age, of medium height, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, and passionately fond of music. “ May” is twenty 
years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, with light brown hair and 
aa eyes, aud is also fond of music, and very domesti- 
cated. 

J. W.—For palpitation of the heart! frequent prescrip- 
tion is, powdered rhubarb, socotrine aloes, and gum 
mastiche, of each one scruple; to be made into twelve pills, 
and one taken before and after dinner; also an accom- 
panying mixture, composed of six drachms of am:noniated 
tincture of valerian, and seven ounces of camphor mix- 
ture; a fourth part to be taken three times a day. Your 
wiser course is to consult a medical man. 

R. J. L—Wagors on horsé-racing are considered to bo 
debts of honour, and cannot be recovered by ordinary pro- 
cess of law; the Act of Parliament, 8 & 9 Vict. c. 109, ox- 
pressly providing that no action can be brought for recover- 
ing any sum of money alleged to be won upon any wager 
(although money deposited in the handsof a stakeholder cun 
be recovered). No attorney therefore could or would ander- 
take your case. 

Lity RB, and Rose P. would like to correspond matrimoni- 
ally with two gentlemeu over twenty years of age, tall, of 
sound principles, and refined tastes. “ Rose” is just twenty 
years of age, has black eyes and hair, very fair complexion, 
is domesticated, and highly respectable. “Lily” who is 
eighteen years of age, rather tall, a blonds, with dark blu. 
eyes and light golden hair, is the daughter of a surgeon, 
is well-educated, plays the piano and sings, and is also very 
domesticated. 

Coumusications Reczivep:— 


M. M. will be most happy to exchanze cartes de visite and 
hoar farther from “ J, B.” 
| ADELINE wanld be happy to correspond matrimonially 

with “Fred.” 13 twenty years of age, 5 ft. ia heivht, of 
; fair complexion, affectionate in disposition, ani very do- 
| mesticated. Carte requested as a preliminary. 
Treasuae Trove has been charmed with “A. H." Sho 
| thinks she would suit “A. i.” admirably. Is eighteen 
| years of age, fair, and of a medium beisht; is wel! edu- 
| cated, most respectably connected, loveable ia disposition, 
| and duly qualided in domestic duties. 
| Dancy Dawn would like to woo and win “Morning Star,” 
with whom he would be happy to correspond und exchango 
cartes, 1g thirty-four years of age, tall, good looking, lias 
blue eyes, and is warm-hearted, and has a profession. 

E. N. has no objection to éxchamge cartes with “Madeline” 
(No. 121), whose acquaintance he will be happy to make 
ls twenty-eight years of age, tall and of fair complexion, hus 
commenced busiaess, and is respectaLly connected. 

G. D, will be most happy to correspond with “Emily 
Cerito.” 1s twenty years of age, has dark hair and eyes, 
it steady, fond of home, and would do all in his power to 
make her happy us his wife. 








Tuxovor, would like to correspond and exchange caries, 
&., with “Fred.” Is seventeon years of age, petite, with 
black hair aad eyes, is a good pianiste, aud affectionate in 





disposition. : 

Pau. Duxoxr apologizes for not responding earlier to 
“Irene,” to. whose inquiries he replies that he has just ob- 
tained a Post-oflice appointment, though at a small salary, 
and will reside in a cathedral town. 

G. R. wishes to open a matrimonial correspondence with 
“Nellie,” or “ Nellie D.” (No. 124). Is twenty-one years of 
age, 5 ft. 8}in. in height, with dark hair and eyes, and 
slight moustache; is considered handsome, and has gool 
expectations. 

. W. presents his compliments to “ Ladybird,” for whos» 
recognition and sympathy he feels flattered aud grateful 
He will be glad of an opportunity of communicating; and 
meantime avers that should he be so fortunate as to wio 
“ Ladybird” fora wife, he will promise to love, cherish, and 
make her as good a husband as she could desire. 

JEscutarivs, being in search of a wife, will be happy to 
communicate with * Morning Star.” Is twenty-seven years 
of age, dark, not tall, but passably good looking; belongs to 
the medical profession, and has now settled down in busi- 
ness, after having travelled in New Zealand, China and 
Japan. (Any other young lady possessing the attractions of 
meg, ty may respond.) 

W. ¥. H. and G. ©. will be most happy to form matri- 
monial engagements with “Annie” and * Kdith.” “ W. I’. H.” 
is twenty years of age, 5 ft. Gin. in height, of fair complexion, 
with light carly hair and blue eyes. “J. C." is nineteen 
years of age, 5ft. Sin. in height, fair, with curly hair and 
blue eyes, and is cousifered very good-looking. “ W. I’. H." 
and *G@.C.” would willingly forward their cartes de visite, 
and would be most happy to receive theirs. 

T. G. V. begs to reply to “ Helen” (Helen and Hermia) 
that he would be glad to enter upon matrimonial prelimi- 
naries, and exchange cartes. Is just twenty-one years of age, 
5 ft. 6 in. in height, and dark; is thoroughly conversaut 
with the French, Spanish, German and {talian tongues, 
plays the violin and piano, and can ride, swim, and dance 
well; has had a liberal education, and thinks that Helen 
will find him a lover of intelligence and spirit, as stipu- 
iuted. 








Panr XXLX., vox Ocrorns, ts now Reavy. Parsee 6d. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. LV. of Tux Loxpox Reaver Price 
4s. ud. 

Also, the Trtte and Ivpex to Vor. IV. Price Oxe Pest 





N.B.—Corrisroxpents aust Avpness rHeIn Lergens ro rus 
Eprror or “Tun Loxvox Reaves.” 

tjt We cannot undertake to ratura Rejected Manuserijis 
As they ure seut to us voluatarily, authors should retuia 
copies. 
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RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 

flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 

riage free to all England.—_A LEX ANDER BRADEN, 
18, High Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, ate now ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO's. 

Original, Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 

new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 

167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE,—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, ‘TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 














VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener ubtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Shaw- 
rooms, 33 and 84, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Fin« st St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s.; 
14]b. tins, 9s, 6d.; and 2L1b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORS'TER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Plilpot Lane. 





IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill; 

London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 








OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depdt, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, ~36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d.. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 











REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. Thedye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 8s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 








LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HATR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s Tomer MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
i’ 6which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s, 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post free.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and genera] consumers,— 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Mariufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. ~ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; %ow the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
ts 











Cy GAUGE te rik Ge celebrated READING 
SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations, 


‘WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to, his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. LEle- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s: and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent -Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
aud Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
ss PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
ondon. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 

rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 














. bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in Londen; by the 


agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’‘s 
LL Whisky.” 








vomiting, cramps, and straining include the el 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 


M* HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
a cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 





27, Harl 
Liverpool, 
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[ [EETH.— Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 


—The numerous advantages, such as 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable here 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
wat, Mentepoenen, Cavendish. d 34, Ludgate-hill, Lond 
“street, Cavendish-square, an , Lu i mdon ; 
Duke-street ; 1 ; “ 


purity of materials, 
, are explained in 


Biminghem 65, New-street. 
Somplete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas, 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAii, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution posses:.s 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; ani 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it ha+ 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and ;Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 


The annnal income exceeds... «1. on» £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

= ae re ee ae eee ee 
The New Policies in the last year were 

MOG emering 21. 00a cre cee one ene 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

division was . one 275,077 


The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

18, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 





HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 

TURES, bearing 4} per cent. mterest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors.. The aggregate 
amount of.the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 
The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, No. 32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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terra be found, he would be invaluable; for woeful and 
miany are the “errors of the press” which constan + / clude 
| the “reader's” eye, and escape into print. The salary and 
hours of work vary according to ability, and the rules of 


different establishments. 


Cc. Y. D.—In No, 59 we have given a recipe for the removal 
ef superfluous hair. In using depilatories, however, it is 
always well tc remember that they at best are violent 
irritants, and reqaire to be used with caution, Perhaps the 
very safest depilatory is a pair of tweezers and patience. 

Exurrtxr, who is twenty-one years of age, dark, rather 
petite, accomplished, domesticated, and passionately fond of 
music and singing, wishes to correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with a geutleman who is tall, manly in 
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NOTICES ‘tO CORRESPONDENTS. 





curss Oneviot.—In our last we gave a recipe for ren- 
‘ving the complexion white and clear 
R. S.—We could not avail «urselves of the commu- 
nation, which is deelined with thanks. 

(}. D.- Yes; your request will be attended to, should the 

portunity present itself. 

\. BR. D—When oa gentleman is “engaged,” it is the 
ctiquette, we believe, for him toweara ring on the second 

unger of the left hand. 

W. B—The two works in question can be obtained at 
the London Compositors’ Society House, Racquet Court, 
bicet Street. 

H. M.—Your wish will, should occasion serve, be attended 
to in the ordinary course, but we cannot reply to any curre- 
spondent otherwise than through our columus. 

Henry T.—The symptoms described are doubtiess in- 
dicative of consumpiion. You should lose no time in con- 
sulting @ medical man 

A.crprapes.—The indentures of an apprentice may be 
cancelled on complaint and proof et wilful disobedience vo: 
misbehaviour of the apprentice 


| appearance, good tempered, aud in a respectable position in 


society. 

H. J. Y¥. wishes, with a view to matrimony, te corre- 
spond and exchange cartes with a gentieman. Is twenty 
years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, with dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, and fair complexion; a very good figure, and is 
considered good looking. The respondent must be tall, 
amiable in disposition, and of steady, home-loving habits. 

T.J.R—Common marriage licenses enable persons of 
full age, or miuors with consent of parents or guardians, to 


| be married in the church of the parish in which one of them 


Aw Anxtovs CatLtv.—We regret that your anxiety is well- 


founded; insanity is, according to law,a good ground for 
suiug for a divorce, although there may be no other cause. 


S. W. D.—It is a mere truism that “to-morrow never | 
comes;* but very few accept it as true. What says 
livrace— 


Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own; 
He who, secure within himself, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst! for I have lived to-day 
F. T. I, who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, of fair complexion, with light hair bl 
sirons of corresponding 
& uiatrimonial engagement. 
Ayxiovs.—A man who has gone through the ceremony of 
rriage with a woman whilst his legitimate wife is living 


and blue eyes 





| 
| 


is 
y with a young lady with a view to 


y be prosecuted for bigamy by either the wife or tue | 


V im. 


Ameuia T., whois twenty years of aze, of fair complexion, | 


good looking and well 





with blue eyes, and considered 
iucated, aud an accomplished picnisfe, 
hange matrimonial epissles with a gentleman. 

T. Traverns.—The wishes and views of the French Gorern- 

ment a regards the economical 
ectricity to light and heat, are no further known to us 
han as already stated in our pages. 
NorHANts.—To both questions medical science very de- 
ly replies that they are injurious— more or less se 
ing to the strength of the constitution. (The hand- 
writing iea very good legal hand.) 

Annis Westwoop. e regret that we cannot avail our- 
seives of the communication, wiich is declined with thanks. 
(We do net reply to general correspondents otherwise tian 
through our columns 

S. H.—The saying thot it is unwholesr-ne to eat an oyste™ 
in all months that have not un in their name, is of very 
respectable antiquity ; being to be found in a werk eutitled 
“ Dyet’s Dery Dinner,” published iu 1599. 

Frrpixnanp, who is twenty-three years of age, of fai 
plexion, and of 1 . und possesses moderate 1 
desires to correspond with a*lady who has uo objection to 
be led tothe bymeneal altar 

Hionatro.—The only obscurity in the quotation from Long- 
fellow. “ Father he hight,” &c., will probably be remozed by 
reading it as * Father he was cal “ornamed ; hight being 
an old English term equivalent to either of theso words, 

Inquinen.—A lotion f sm:y be made thus: —Take 
muriate of ammonia, half a drachm; lavender water, two 
drachms; aud distilled water, half a pint; mix, and apply 
with a sponge two or three times a day. 

CapnicrousePot_y.—The handwriting is good—the colour 
f the hair is brewn: and there is very little doubt that our 
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pretty portrait 
A. D. C.—The last Irish rebellion, or rather insurrection, 
scurred in 1848, under the leadership of Smith O'Brien, and 
ended ignobly by his capture in acertain widow M’Cormack’s 
ige garden. (The handwriting is uot goud.) 
te for matrimony, but frankly prefaces 
he is eonsidered very ugly, 
§ years of age, 5 ft 8 in. in 
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has resided for three weeks. They are procured at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, or from any surrogate, aud coss about 
£2 10s, 
TUE VELVET CAP. 
Whur, what is it excites me thus, 
ul brings this thrilling pain ; 
Shuts out my sight, congea!s my speech, 
And burns into my brain ? 
A very simple thing is here 
Now lying in my lap, 
Yet this it is that moves me thus, 
* ‘This little velvet cap. 


My baby's head, my baby’s curls, 
My baby’s handsome face, 

And beaming eyes, and rosy mouth, 
Beneath his cap L trace; 

Audi Il can hear bis merry laugh 

And timid trotting tread, 

Y.-t Lam here alone—alone, 
My pretty boy is dead. 





I know ‘tis best he is not here, 

Amid the scenes of strife 
And harrassing anxiety 

hat make up daily life ; 

Yet when [ think upon my child, 
rom me so early torn, 
I feel it had been better still 
If he had ne'er been born. Cc. & 

F, U.--We fear that the staining of your kid gloves by 
perspiration is an inconvenience which cannot he obviated 
by any receipe. Rubbing the hands, however, with club moss 
(ycopodium) has w tendency to keep them dry; but much 
depends upon the habit or constitution, and the conuditiou of 
the thermometer. 

Nexziy and Lucy would like to cerrespond matrimonially 
with two gentlemen, who should be tall and gentlemanly. 
Nelly” is twenty-seven years of age, 5ft. lin. in height, with 
hair and eyes. “Lucy” is twenty-two years of age, 














lark 


dumesticated, 

A Poor Bayxever.—We do not see what other course you 
can pursue except that suggested by the Jud.e. Apply agai 
f your discharge at the time speci‘led, and be 
with a bona fide statement. The services of a solicitor can 
not be dispensed with in bankruptcy cases: but you are not 
compelled te retain the same one as before. 

Emma H. woukt like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view toa matrimonial engagement. Is twenty-three 
years of age, “has brown hair, and dark grey eyes. As 
"mma" possesses a saificient competeucy to live on, the 
gentleman need not necessarily have money; but he must 
be dark, and “ faithful and true.” 

Freperics, who is twenty-three years of age. about 5 ft. 
10 in. in height, with dark hair and eyes, is resp-ctably con- 
nected, and in a good business, is anxious, with a view to 
inatrimony, to correspond with a young lady, not older thau 
himself, who need only have an average sbare of good luoks, 
but should possess good common sense 

S. D.—The case seems one of very remarkable complica- 
tion, but it is certain that two wronzs will never make one 
right; the absence of the husband does not absolve a wife 
from her marriage vow, and be can assert his rightful claim 
whenevor he may return. 

P. R. M, wishes to obtain a matrimonial introJuction to a 
youn lady who is in a good position, and of respectable 
i Is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
yut, dark, and considered good-looking, is doing exceed- 
ingly well in business, having two shops, and also a manu- 
fuctory. 

Lviv and Er:ter naively state that they think it a pity 

they ure not yet “ engaged.’ ‘They are respectively seven- 
teen years of age, tall, dark, and certainly not “ plain. 
The gentlemen who would be considered suitable mast be 
tall, have dark eyes and hair, and be not too old in com- 
parison. 
H. and W.A.S., two sons of Neptune, the formor of 
ym is twenty-four years of age, 5 {t 7 ia. in heizht, with 
da complexion, and a good temper; the latter 5 ft. din. 
in height, and of fair complexion, wish to correspond, with 
a view to matrimony, with two young ladies of a kind and 
affectionate disposition, and of ages similar to their own. 

Ex-Lanp-Sunveron—The educational requirements for 
an appointment as a government land sarveyor's clerk 
consist of handwriting and orthography, arithmetic (in- 
cluding vulgar and decimal fractions), book-keeping, corre- 
spondence, copying plans, measuring with a chain. Appli- 
cation might be made either to the Quit-rent Office, in 
Ireland; or to the Copyhold and Inclosure Commission, or 
Office of Woods, ia England. 

Kate Wrssiuy.—If you possess any literary ability, the 
most hopeless purpose to which you could apply it is 
dramatic writing. The avenues of the stage are en 
the possession of a clique of well-known writers; 
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of dramas, tragedies, and comedies, by aspiring playwrights 
that have never had, and never will have, a chance of 
being even read, much less of being acted; besides which 
many managers now-a-days have a literary turn, and of 
course prefer their own compositions. 

Litty and May, who are well educated, are @sirous of 
corresponding matrimonially with two gentlemen, who 
mast be tall, dark and good looking. “Lilly” is seventeen 
years of age, of medium height, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, and passionately fond of music. “ May” is twenty 
years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, with light brown hair and 
blue eyes, aud is also fond of music, and very domesti- 
cated, 

J. W.—For palpitation of the heart}a frequent prescrip- 
tion is, powdered rhubarb, socotrine aloes, and gum 
mastiche, of each one scruple; to be made into twelve pills, 
and one taken before and after dinner; also an accom- 
panying mixture, composed of six drachms of aminoniated 
tincture of valerian, and seven ounces of camphor mix- 
ture; a fourth part to be taken three times a day. Your 
wiser course is to consult a medical man. 

R. J. L.—Wagors on horse-racing are considered to ba 
debts of honour, and cannot be recovered by ordinary pro- 
cess of law; the Act of Parliament, $ & 9 Vict. c. 109, ex- 
pressly providing that no action can be brought for recover- 
ing uny sum of money alleged to be won upon any wager 
(although money deposited in the handsof a stakeholder cun 
be recovered). No attorney therefore could or would under- 
take your case. 

Lity RB, and Roser P. would like to correspond maxtrimoni- 
ally with two gentlemeu over twenty years of age, tall, of 
sound principles, and refined tastes. “ Rose” is just twenty 
years of age, has black eyes and hair, very fair complexion, 
is domesticated, and highly respectable. “Lily” who is 
eishteen years of age, rather tall, a blonda, with dark blus 
eyes and light gollen hair, is the daughter of a surgeon, 
is well-educated, plays the piano and siags, and is also very 
domesticateJ. 
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Comunvunications Recervep:— 


M. M. will be most happy to exchanze cartes de visite and 
hear farther from “ J, B.” 

ADELINE wauld be happy to correspond matrimonially 
with “Fred.” 13 twenty years of age, 5 ft. ia heizht, o! 
fair complexion, affectionate in disposition, ani very do- 
mesticated. Carte requested as a preliminary. 

Treasure Trove has been charmed with “A. Hi.” Sho 
thinks she would suit “A. UH.” admirably. Is eighteen 
years of age, fair, anit of a medium height; is well edu- 
cated, most respectably connected, loveable ia disposition, 
and duly qualided in domestic duties. 

Earty Dawn would like. to woo and win “Morning Star.” 
with whom he would be happy to correspond und exchan,9 
Is thirty-four years of age, tall, good looking, ius 
blue eyes, and is warm-hearted, and has a profession. 

E. N. hus no objection to exchange cartes with “ Madeline 
(No. 121), whose acquaintance he will be happy to make 
ls twenty-eight years of age, tall and of fair complexion, hus 
commenced busiaess, and is respectablly counected. 

G. D. will be most happy to correspond with “Emily 
Cerito.” 1s twenty years of age, has dark hair and eyes 
is steady, fond of home, and would do all in his power to 
make her happy as his wife. 

Tuxovor, would like to correspond and exchange cartes, 
&., with “Fred.” Is seventeon years of age, petite, with 
black hair aud eyes, is a good pianiste, and affectionate in 
disposition. 

Pau. Dumont apologizes for not responding earlier to 
“Irene,” to whose inquiries he replies that he has just ob- 
tained a Post-oflice appointment, though at a small salary, 
and will reside in a cathedral town. 

G. R. wishes to open & matrimonial correspondence with 
“Nellie,” or “ Nellie D.” (No. 124). Is twenty-one years of 
age, 5 ft. 8}in. in height, with dark hair aud eyes, and 
slight moustache; is cousidered handsome, and bas gool 
expectations. 

J. W. presents his compliments to “ Ladybird,” for whos: 
recognition and sympathy he feels flattered aud grateful 
He will be glad of an opportunity of communicating; and 
meavtime avers that should he be so fortunate as to wia 
“ Ladybird” fora wife, he will promise to love, cherish, and 
make her as good a husband as she could desire. 

/Escutapvivs, being in search of a wife, will be happy to 
communicate with “ Morning Star." Is twenty-seveu years 
of age, dark, not tall, but passably good looking; belongs to 
the medical profession, and has now settled duwn in busi- 
ness, after having travelled in New Zealand, China and 
Japan. (Any other young lady possessing the attractions of 
“ Morning Star” may respond.) 

W. ¥. H. and G. ©. will be most happy to form matri- 
monial engagements with “Annie” and “Edith.” “ W. I". H." 
is twenty years of age, 5ft. Gin.in height, of faircomplexion, 
with light curly hair and blue eyes. “J. C." is nineteen 
years of age, 5 ft. Sin. in height, fair, with curly hair ani 
blue cyes, undis consilered very good-looking. “ W. Il. H 
and “@.C." would willingly forward their cartes de visite, 
and would be most happy to receive theirs. 

1T. G. V. begs to rep'y to “ Helen” (Helen and Hermia) 
that he would be glad to enter upon matrimonial prelimi- 
naries, and exchange cartes. Is just twenty-one years of age 
5ft.¢€ in. in height, and dark; is thoroughly conversant 
with the French, Spanish, German and {talian tongues 
plays the violin und piano, and can ride, swim, and dance 
well; has had a liberal education, and thinks that Helen 
will find him a lover of intellizgeuce and spirit, as stipu- 
iuted. 
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RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD THEA, 3s. Pleasant 

flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 

riage free to all England.—_A LEX ANDER BRADEN, 
18, High Street, Islington, London. 





HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO'S. 

Original. T'ea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1746. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 

new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 

167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE,—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 











VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
E Kitchener ubtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Shaw- 
rooms, 33 and 34, King William Street, London 
3ridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 

RROWROOT.—Fin: st St. Vincent 7b. Tins, 5s.; 
A 14]b. tins, 9s. Gd.; and 211d. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 





IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 
R in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill} 
London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





JROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report : ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 





ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depot, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “‘ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.andJ. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 








REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s Tomer MAGAzINE, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post free—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
J.S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Mariufacturers of Cocoa whe obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. ~ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; tow the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, andits regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 


























AUTION.—COCKS’S — celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


V ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to. his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Strect, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
aud Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


YJ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 

rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 














. bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 


agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’‘s 
LL Whisky.” 


N R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
,. cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 
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[[\EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 


—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application, 

_ 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 
Liverpool, 134, Duke-street ; Dominga, 65, New-street. 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 


to 15 guineas, 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAii, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution posses: »s 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; an i 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it ha: 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and ,;Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
C ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annual income exceeds 4. ase ove ~=-£201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

je ee ae eee re ee 
The New Policies in the last year were 

S66, OmOUTIN 210 00s cee ote ast ne 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

Givision WaS 11. se 00d ose cee ove «SS 205,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 





HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 

TURES, bearing 4} per cent. terest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors.. The aggregate 
amount of.the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 
The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, No. 32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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THE 


“we AN ZER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 





£9. Frou £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





TE popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “ WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them, 


The “ Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. ‘lailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes, 

Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &e., with requisite tools for the 


management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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NOTE 





This volume has avery 
tight binding and while every 
f effort has been made to repro- 
duce the centres, force would 
result indamage 





